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Every student of vocal music, every aspiring young singer, every one who has a 
voice, even though it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents under the 
direction of Oscar Saenger — America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone production 


° ° poet ° . have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal choice of the 
practical efficient sy Stem for teaching people to sing. artists best qualified to serve as exemplars, 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle These tones, phrases or scales are “‘sung”’ by the records to a 
of all teaching which, for the first time, is now applied Piano accompaniment “played” by the records. The accom- 
i enatecee *7 a new and original wav paniment then continues, but instead of the exemplar (the record) 

o singing in if y: J the student then sings to that accompaniment the same tones in 
No matter where they may live, all those who wish the same way that he or she has just heard them produced by the 


to sing may now learn to do so aide sr the direction of record. The result is that through conscientious practice with the 


‘ ki Oscar Saenger records, correct tone emission is brought about 
a master who is credited with having entered more almost automatically. 


| 
F : P 
i pupils upon successful operatic, oratorio or concert The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of _ 
| careers than has any other teacher in the United States. voices mentioned pe i may be procured from any Victor de< 
Se, _ at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the Saenger Studio in 
The course consists of ten double-faced Victor records, New York. 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 


There is a a separate set of records for each of the fol- Training will be the means of developing thousands of voices and 
| fi . age Mezzo-S Te new musical talent all over the world. Such development will 
owing five voices: Oprano, .viezzo-Soprano, enor, not in future be a question of large financial risk and long periods 


Baritone, and Bass. * of study away from home, because this training is as effective on 


ee if the farm as it is in the studios of any big city. 
With the Mezzo-Soprano hea special instruc To schools and colleges, to such organizationsas the Y. M.C. A. 


tions will be found for the training of ch ildren’s voices. and Y. W. C. A., this course will be a welcome adjunct to other 
With each set of records, there is also provided a text educational features. 
book of supplementary information for the student, It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller towns 


hich taf P a fon daliniedy Pn eae and cities far removed from the great musical centers, by enabling 
which information is set forth so definitely and clearly them to measure their own work and illustrate their own ideas. 


that the art of singing may be fully understood by those In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and 
who have had no other vocal training. singing, this new course will bring about a wider understanding 
All tt h a ath +1 q and appreciation of music on the part of the public. Musical 
f the necessary technique and all the necessary clubs will have endless opportunities for the most exhaustive study 
exercises for the development of perfect vocalization and i detailed exposition of the art of song. * nde 
- e scar aenger ourse in oca. raining is Ww it in the 
ene provided, explained, and worked out, in the ives reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay and yng 
definitely constructive way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s nothing more than conscientious study along prescribed lines. 
own studio. ‘ P 
eo 0 re arrears 6 in pe pra is —~ Write for an illustrated booklet 
passe aot a ._ a o — 8 Pee “C nes ee tes giving full information about the series of Victor Records 
proper way,—this, the Oscar saenger Course accom- of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will 
plishes in the simplest and most direct way. gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. All Victor Talkinz Machines are patented and 
are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. ll 
Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, and with right of use 
on Victor Talkinz Mac‘iines only. Victor Records. and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only un- 
authorized, but ’damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola 


“* Victrola’”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal 
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INSOMNIA DUE TO INDIGESTION 


When indigestion or dyspepsia are the 
cause of insomnia, one of the most satis- 
factory methods of securing relief is to 
chew a piece of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum—a 
chewing gum made from a scientific for- 
mula of my own. 


If you suffer at all from insomnia, al- 
ways have a piece of my gum within easy 
reach, for many times it may turn a sleep- 
less night into one of restful slumber. 


pEEMANS 


oniainat( & \cHewine 
PEPSIN (a, | CUM 


Good for Digestion 


A 


CHICLE 


Doctor E. E. Beeman 
AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
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TURN GROWLS TO GRINS 


Once in a great while you just haveto 
give them a humdrum meal. When 
you do—don't sit back and wait for 
scowls— 2 the wapel with Libby's 
Dill Pick! You will be amazed to 
see it seco to hear the family de- 
mand more and more! The fresh 
crispness, the spicy flavor of Libby's 
Dill Pickles give zest tothe simplest, 
arm tothe most elaborate of meals. 


Put up in Libby’s own kitchens, 
the day they are picked 


The conspicuously finer flavor of Libby foods is noticeable in 
even so simple a food as Dill Pickles. 


The moment you taste Libby’s Dill Pickles you realize what a 
difference Libby’s policy of a special chef and special kitchens for 
each food can make even in a dill pickle. 


In the North Central states, Libby has built special pickle kitchens. 
Here they have developed their own pedigreed seed that produces 
cucumbers of the finest texture. The same day the cucumbers are 
picked, theircuring is started. In this way the fresh cucumber fla- 
vor, blended with the best dairy salt, fresh aromatic spices and the 
finest vinegar, comes to you in all its perfection. 


Even the dill is especially grown 


Even the dill, which gives such wonderful flavor to Libby's Dill 
Pickles, ie grown by Libby, in order that-you may get only the 
finest and freshest. Feathery fronds of the fern-like dill plant are 
packed between layers of the crisp cucumber and allowed to 
remain there while they are curing. 





Try Libby's Pickles—and you will say that the pickles Libby's 
chefs give you have all the individuality, the zest and relish you 
formerly got only in pickles prepared in your own kitchen. 


Libby, M‘Neill « Libby, 195 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


If you live in Canada, address Libby, MSNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
39 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


A NOVEL FRENCH DESSERT E sg 
Only a French chef could devise so delicious a contrast as the ein ef : 
ee fashioned simplicity of the custard with the richness of ; . On Gal 
y's luscious peaches and whipped cream. Make a syrup » = ; Sig ‘ Jy With Be 
of equal parts of sugar and the juice from a package of Libby's 3 4 : * 
California Peaches; add the peaches chopped. Chill ll and serve 
on daintysquares of baked custard. Garnish with whipped cream. 


YOUR HUSBAND'S PRAISE IS WORTH WINNING 
Empty the contents of a heated package of Libby's Chili Con , 
Carne onto one-half pound of hot boiled noodles. The méat 
beans, and rich, highly seasoned sauce will bring many compli- & 
ments from your husban 
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J Across the Editor’s Desk UW 


HEN we give to an article a title in the form 

of a question, it is to be expected that the 

question will be answered by some reader, 

gentle or otherwise. In February Harry Carr 
asked the question: ‘Is Los Angeles Worth Defend- 
ing?” The following answer came promptly, another 
straw in the traditional wind which blows between two 
great and growing cities: 


I am a constant reader of your esteemed publication 
and I was particularly struck by the query which appeared 
on the front page of your February issue: ‘Is Los Angeles 
Worth Defending by Harry Carr?” I have given this 
matter considerable thought and, being a somewhat 
bigoted San Franciscan, perhaps, I have decided that I 
would answer that question in the negative—not worth 
defending by Mr. Carr or anybody else! 


D*; DAVID STARR JORDAN is consecrating the 
closing years of his useful life to an idealistic 
cause, the establishment of lasting world peace. A 
great many of our readers consider this cause hopelessly 
idealistic. ‘To the extent that Dr. Jordan may agree 
with them in his heart his consecration becomes a sacri- 
fice. Throughout history men have seen visions be- 
yond the sight of their fellows, have preached doctrines 
inspired by those visions, have suffered the indifference 
or the active contempt of those they sought to lead and 
finally have ended their labors apparently without 
bringing the world much nearer their ideals although in 
its slow march the world eventually has reached them. 
Dr. Jordan is not unaware of history. It may be that 
he knows he will never see even an approximation to 
what he feels must be the final goal of international rela- 
tions. The more honor to him, then, for his devotion 
to a cause where he may have no share in the benefits of 
achievement. It is so much easier to strut in the ruffling 
feathers of approved patriotism than to dare to ques- 
tion world-old conventions! 

The following letter comes from a reader at Maryhill, 
Washington: 

Please drop me from your list of subscribers. I have 
no use for the twaddle of David Starr Jordan and if your 
editor does not know what “Americanism”’ is, the sooner 
he learns the better. The sons and grandsons of those 
who gave their lives to preserve the liberties and per- 
petuate the institutions of the country have no doubt 
what it means.* 


Also this letter, from an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, at Washington: 


I presume I am only one of hundreds who have noted 
the singular parallel of Dr. Jordan’s article in the February 
SUNSET with the President’s recent message to the 
Senate. That two former presidents of great universities 
so widely separated should give utterance to the same 
thought at about the same time is most remarkable. I 
think the vast mass of intelligent men and women in this 
country, and even in the belligerent countries, agree in 
their hearts with Dr. Jordan’s sentiments. 


*The grandfather (several times removed) of this “un-American” 
editor landed in Massachusetts in 1629, having missed the Mayflower 
in which Maryhill’s ancestor probably sailed. 


rr February we had an article on the picturesque 
Doukhobors and their Utopia in western Canada. 

This queer sect has produced some elaborate fanatical 
exhibitions, including a motley crusade which crossed the 
prairies of the Northwest professedly in search of 
Christ. But the sane rule of an enlightened autocrat 
has suppressed the impulse toward erratic pilgrimages 
and has developed the interesting communistic experi- 
ments of the sect. This month we present a picture 
from the Southwest. The “Penitentes” of New Mexico 
exhibit customs as archaic and fanatical as those which 
have stirred periodically the Doukhobor colonies but 
unredeemed by any such effort for idealistic living as in 
the case of the northern religionists. In New Mexico, 
the grimly picturesque practices of the “Penitent 
Brothers” exhibit merely the pitiful futile ideals of 
medieval fanaticism, a poisonous root of the Middle 
Ages sprouting, oddly enough, amid the modern growth 
of a new land. The article describing them on page 26 
gives details which may be observed by anyone who goes 
to the little villages of these people during Holy Week. 

The people, however, are exceedingly ignorant and re- 
sent so strongly being written about that the last legis- 
lature of New Mexico (we are informed) passed a law 
prohibiting the use of the word “Penitente” or a de- 
scription of the sect in any paper of that state. Relig- 
ious freedom in the land of the cliff-dwellers would thus 
appear to be in a better way than the freedom of the 
press. This will indicate the rarity of such photographs 
as illustrate the article which, by the way, adds an inter- 
esting note to the discussion as to whether our country 
contains enough “human interest” along with its scenic 
offerings to warrant the slogan “See America First!” 


PEAKING of human interest, there is a goodly por- 

tion of it, delightfully served, in the description of 
“the people who stayed” at Lost Lode, on page 22 of 
this issue. The interest is so human, indeed, so inti- 
mately personal, that it has seemed wise to give to the 
setting the alliterative but non-locative name of “Lost 
Lode” instead of the name by which the people them- 
selves call their “ghost town.” That is a dispensable 
detail, of course. The indispensable feature of such an 
article is the faithful art by which the writer makes the 
reader feel that he has actually shared her acquaint- 
ance with the dwellers in that place of watchful wait- 
ing, whatever its real name may be. 


HEN we were left with poor little ‘ “Tuesday” 
dreading a waling from “Pap Riggins” (see that 
touching story on page 19) we couldn’t rest until we 
had made sure that the lady who is looking after 
“Tuesday’s” career would let us know something more 
of the boy. Therefore, if you feel as we do about that 
pathetic little figure in the Californian redwood country, 
you'll be glad to learn that next month “Tuesday” 
goes further along the road “‘to where he belongs.” 
Furthermore, * ‘The Little Boy of Panther Moun- 
tain,” by Vingie E. Roe, is scheduled for a later number. 
There’s another youngster to tug at your heartstrings! 
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| Take mirrors 
| _for instance 
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T is very difficult to polish 
mirrors, glazed ware, silver or 
similar articles if an oily film of 
soap remains after the washing. 


“re? 
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Ivory Soap is especially suited 


ef p3S33 


for cleaning pieces of this kind 
because it is neutral and entirely 
free from unsaponified oil. Com- 
paratively little rinsing removes 
every particle of soap, leaving 
not a sign of greasy gloss. 


After Ivory’s use, any article is 
not only clean in the sense that 
it is free from dirt, but it is clean 





EFORE as house. in the stricter sense that it is free 


clean, send for this : : : 
sa te ap Ter ec from everything which might 


how to clean many — spoil the effect of the final dry- 


of the things thator- ‘ 
dinarily cause the ing and rubbing. 


most trouble at 
SOAP 
a, 


house-cleaning time. 


Ask for the “Unus- 

ual Uses Booklet” IVORY 
and address The 

Procter & Gamble _ 
Co., Department Dh paaecectecanee | 
27-D, Cincinnati, O. | i TYORY. i 
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Labor—The World Problem in the Far West 





From Henry George to ’Gene Schmitz 


Why the Pacific Coast Became the Union Paradise—T he 
Kffect of Boycotting—Union Labor in Politics 


By Walter V. Woehlke 





N September, 1916, 

four labor organiza- 

tions with a mem- 

bership less than 
the population of one 
Congressional district 
cracked the whip, lifted 
the hoop and_ began 
counting: 


problem confronting the world, the nation and the Far West. In 
future issues the causes of friction between organized labor and 
employers, restrictions on output, sympathetic strikes, methods of enlight- 
ened employers, “‘direct action,” the I. W. W., the labor situation in various 
parts of the Far West will be taken up and analyzed in detail.—The Editors. 


Tes is the first of a series of articles discussing the most important 


teen hours out of the 
twenty-four; children 
four and five years old 
were forced to labor ten 
hours a day and longer. 
And this condition was 
not confined to the Old 
World. The Boston 
workmen in 1835 struck 
against the labor period 





“One, two, thr—” 

Before the count was 
finished, Congress leaped through the 
hoop. 

It was an historical moment when, in 
obedience to an ultimatum with a time 
limit attached, the representatives of one 
hundred million people hastened to pass 
a law raising the wages of two hundred 
thousand men, already the highest paid 
group of workers in the world, without 
investigation or deliberation, threats 
speeding up the legislative machinery as 
no bonus ever speeded lathe or punch. 

When I read of the panicky fear that 


wrung a chorus of reluctant ayes out of 


Congress the picture of a brakeman came 
back to me. He was sitting in the shade 
of a date palm down in the Colorado 
Desert, pulling on his pipe, and resting 
while waiting for Number Nine to pass. 

“Ran her up to a hundred and forty- 
seven bucks last month,” he volunteered 
by-and-by “’Tain’t so worse, I say. 
sa better ” n stacking alfalfa all 
day for two ’n a quarter. e quit rail- 
roadin’? What for? Best I ever did on 
the outside was eighty a month, an’ I’d 
be lucky to get that if I’d quit braking 
now.” 

There are millions of men with better 
education, with superior skill, men 
equally intelligent, equally willing and 
ambitious whose pay envelopes will never 
reach the opulence of the brakeman’s 
check. What magic elixir lifted the 
earnings of this man from eighty on the 
outside to an average of a hundred and 
thirty on the inside of the railroad? 

Organization; collective bargaining; 
labor monopoly; the trade union. 

Organizations of workingmen reach far 
back into antiquity. It is recorded that 
the union of image-makers in ancient 
Rome strenuously opposed the introduc- 
tion, of Christianity because the spread 
of the new religion restricted the market 
of the artisans’ product. When the 
feudal system went to pieces, the craft 
guilds arose and flourished even in Amer- 
ica where the “shoomakers of Boston” 
organized the first guild in 1648, its 
charter. significantly denying this organi- 
zation the power of “inhancing the prices 


of shooes, bootes or wages.” In these 
craft guilds the journeyman owned the 
meager, inexpensive tools of his trade 
and, through skill, industry, thrift or the 
employer’ s daughter it was easy for him 
to climb into the masters’ ranks. The 
modern trade union did not come into 
being until the steam engine was hitched 
to gigantic machines and made the crafts- 
man’s hand tools worthless. 

It is difficult in the twentieth century 
to realize the full extent of the upheaval 
brought about through the introduction 
of machine production in a handicraft 
age. The entire industrial world was 
thrown out of joint. Flourishing manu- 
facturers by the score went to the wall 
because an upstart in the business with 
the aid of steam and a new machine was 
suddenly able to produce their goods at 
one-third of their cost. Wages of hand 
work were slashed to the bone to meet the 
machine competition. And the multipli- 
cation of the power-driven machines 
brought about unbridled competition 
among the owners of the increasing fac- 
tories, forcing them to cut wages, to in- 
crease hours, to employ women and 
children in order to survive. Unre- 
stricted, unregulated competition among 
both workers and employers, a condition 
which, strange to say, still seems ideal to 
many Americans, brought about one of 
the blackest periods in modern history. 


N Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire ‘and 

Lancashire the English weavers were 
actually starving a century ago. The 
power-driven spinning frame had robbed 
thousands of the hand workers of their 
livelihood and the business depression 
caused by the Napoleonic wars had shut 
down mill after mill. Blaming the new 
machinery for their distress, the workers 
went around and smashed the hated 
frames; nor did the destructiun cease until 
more than a seore of the rioters, under 
the provisions of a special law, had been 
hung by their scrawny necks until they 
were dead. 

In this dark period of unorganized 
chaos men and women often worked six- 


stretching from dawn 
until dawn. In New England seventy 
years ago women and children worked 
thirteen to fourteen hours a day, lived in 
hovels owned by the company, ate the 
food sold in company stores or boarding 
houses and even went to church in 
edifices company-owned. 

In these days when Congress humbly 
carries out the mandate of labor leaders 
it is even more dificult to imagine a 
period in which the laborer could not 
move out of his district without official 
permission, in which all political power 
was reserved exclusively for the privileged 
classes. The English artisans did not ob- 
tain the ballot until 1867. In Germany 
universal manhood suffrage came into 
being in 1871, but the English agricultural 
laborer had to wait fourteen years longer 
—till 1885—before he was admitted into 
the voting booth. Lest we militant dem- 
ocrats preen ourselves too arrogantly, it 
should be added that the workman in 
America did not begin to vote in the 
Northern states until. 1830. Before that 
time he was in the same position officially 
and legally that the negro laborer of the 
South occupies unofficially today. 

Verily, labor has climbed to the top of 
the heap with giant’s strides in the last 
eighty years! 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law is still in 
full force and effect; the common law pro- 
vision against conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, dating from the time of Edward I, 
is still binding upon industry and trade, 
but labor has been expressly relieved from 
the necessity. of observing either. In the 
discussion of labor’s position, of labor’s 
demands and methods, it is important to 
remember these exemptions, to realize 
that society has the right to demand a 
return for the extraordinary privileges it 
has bestowed upon labor organizations. 

In the United States the growth and 
development of labor unions has been 
continuous for more than a_ hundred 
years, but this development differed in 
many important features from similar 
movements in Europe and Australia. 
Perhaps the principal distinguishing fea- 
ture of the American movement is the 
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tendency to create an “aristocracy of 
labor,” to widen the gulf between the 
mass of unskilled and unorganized work- 
ers on the one hand and the compara- 
tively small number of skilled and 
thoroughly organized mechanics on the 
other hand. The best example of this 
internal class division is provided by the 
railroad workers. The skilled and organ- 
ized train men enjoy a compensation 
ranging from $100 to $250 a month while 
the section “hands” have to be satisfied 
with pay ranging from $40 to $60. The 
unionized bricklayer of the United States 
earns $6 in eight hours; the laborer who 
mixes the bricklayer’s mortar works nine 
hours and earns only two dollars. No 
such class stratification within the ranks 
of labor has taken place in Europe. The 
English bricklayer and the building la- 
borer work the same number of hours and 
their compensation is not very far apart; 
if the bricklayer’s wage is, say, thirty 
cents an hour, the laborer’s will be fifteen 
cents or perhaps even a little more. 

Immigration has been the cause of this 
growth of a class witnin a class. The 
newest race of immigrants was ever will- 
ing to perform the hardest tasks for the 
lowest pay. They “scabbed” on the 
earlier arrivals. +s from northern Eu- 
rope underbid the native worker until 
they were Americanized. Slavs underbid 
the Germans, the Irish and the Scandina- 
vians. The Slavs, in turn, found the Jews 
elbowing their way into their jobs, and 
now the Jew, in the clothing trade for in- 
stance, is yielding before the Italians. 

Furthermore, there was open to the 
American labor leader an avenue for the 
improvement of his position practically 
unknown in Europe. Through his actual 
or imaginary control of large blocks of 
vote the American union general was— 
and is—constantly tempted to go into 
politics, to abandon the meager legitimate 
rewards growing out of the field of or- 
ganized labor and to climb after 
the large, juicy plums dangling 
invitingly in the foliage of city, 
state or national politics. 

For more than twenty years 
after the discovery of gold Cali- 
fornia had no labor “problem” in 
the present sense of the term. 
Owing to the isolation of the 
Pacific Coast and the resultant 
heavy cost of importing both 
goods and labor, the employer 
and his workers had things their 
own way. The country was rich, 
growing like a mushroom, money 
was abundant and competition 
was practically non-existent. If 
the workmen demanded an addi- 
tion to their already high wages, 
the manufacturer or the contractor 
granted it readily and passed the 
cost on to his customers. For 
decades after the beginning of 
labor unions on the Pacific Coast 
their relations with the employers 
were free of the bitter antago- 
nism that causes the two factions 
to glare at one another with sus- 
picion and hatred today. Only 
once in a while, when the demands 
of the unions became exorbitant, 
did the employers fight to a finish. 

A notable example of such an 
exorbitant demand is the strike 
in San Francisco of the bakers’ 
union in 1863. The organized 
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bakery workers decided that it was 
time for another raise. They knew that 
the master bakers were helpless. It 
would take months and cost enormous 
sums to import new workers by stage- 
coach or by way of Panama and in the 
meantime the city had to have bread. So 
they demanded an increase of $35 a 
month and struck. They got the money, 
but the master bakers gritted their teeth 
and stuck their heads together. Six 
months later a tew score German bakers 
arrived from Hamburg. Bakery wages 
immediately did some fancy ground and 
lofty tumbling. 


HILE the blue smoke from the 

campfires of the gold-seekers was 
still rising above the plains, unions of 
printers, carpenters and other trades were 
organized wn San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento. Their demands encountered little 
opposition. In the early days everybody 
worked with his hands, everybody hoped 
to be rich day after tomorrow, everybody 
gladly recognized labor’s right to good pay. 
When labor in 1853 detanmaed the ten-hour 
day, the California legislature passed the 
law almost without opposition. As early 
as 1867 the building trades of San Fran- 
cisco obtained the eight-hour day. The 
first free employment bureau anywhere 
in the United States was opened in San 
Francisco in 1868. When a new state con- 
stitution was hammered out in 1879, one- 
third of the builders were delegates 
elected by the Workingmen’s Party. As 


soon as labor demanded the exclusion of 


the Chinese, the public rallied to its sup- 
port. The worker’s right to organize, to 
demand ample pay, reasonable hours and 
good working conditions was conceded. 
So it came about that the Pacific 
Coast, more especially California and San 
Francisco, became the focal point of the 
American trade union movement, the lo- 
cality in which organized labor reached the 





Dennis Kearney, first of the labor agitators on the 


Pacific Coast and foe of the Chinese 


zenith of power, wealth and influence. 
But the typical employers’ association of 
the Pocine Coast resembled a shrapnel 
shell; in the very act of downing its op- 
ponent it resolved itself into its original 
fragments and disappeared. 

The Union Pacific was completed in 
1869. Thousands of men employed in its 
building streamed into San Francisco; 
other thousands came from the East and 
with them came trainload after trainload 
of Eastern commodit.cs manufactured by 
men receiving far less than the standard 
California wages. In addition the Nevada 
mines began to decrease their output and, 
when silver was demonetized, the finan- 
cial structure of the Far West swayed in 
the furious blast. San Francisco was 
overrun with hordes of unemployed men, 
many of them hungry. But they did not 
lay the chief blame for their hunger, for 
the decreasing wages and increasing hours 
on the employers. They turned the vials 
of their wrath on the Chinese instead, 
listened to the first of the outstanding 
labor leaders, Dennis Kearney, while he 
denounced coolie labor on the sand lots, 
and their distress prompted Henry George, 
then in San Francisco, to seek the solu- 
tion of all social ills in the abolition of 
private ownership of land. In their agita- 
tion against coolie labor, against land 
monopoly, against corruption in_ public 
life, against the domination of politics by 
public-service corporations, they had the 

mpathy and support of the public, of 
x majority of employers. 

In the decade between 1880 and 1890 
the Chinese were excluded, business con- 
ditions improved, Andrew  Furuseth 
founded the Coast Seamen’s Union that 
was to make him famous, and organized 
labor in California took hold of a new 
weapon, the use and abuse of which was 
to have far-reaching consequences. 

‘hat new weapon was the boycott. 
Aggravated by the sympathetic strike, it 
so irritated the employers, in- 
flicted upon them so much unnec- 
essary loss, that they combined 
and inflicted upon the unions a 
crushing defeat. The introduc- 
tion of the boycott ushered in 
the era of violence, dynamiting, of 
“class consciousness” and direct 
action still in crimson bloom. 

The boycott is a method of 
punishment. What is more nat- 
ural than the act of a union which 
forbids its members to purchase 
the product of, say, a cigar manu- 
facturer who will not accede to 
the “closed shop?””? What is more 
natural than the act of a union 
which, to inflict greater loss, to 
bring greater pressure to bear 
upon a stubborn employer, asks 
that all other unions likewise 
penalize members who buy this 
employer’s goods? And from this 
extension of the pressure it is an 
easy and logical step to appeal to 
the general public for aid and 
sympathy, to proclaim the mis- 
deeds of the offending employer 
on handbills, posters, transpar- 
encies, to post in front of his 
establishment pickets charged 
with the duty of shooing trade 
away from the “unfair” house. 

To us Pacific Coasters the 
boycott seems as natural, as 
inevitable and commonplace a 
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From Henry George to ’Gene Schmitz: 


Walter V. Woehlke 9 








P. H. McCarthy, for many years president of the 
Building Trades Council, labor boss and 
ex-mayor of San Francisco 











Eugene Schmitz, the German-Irish-American musician 
whose record as mayor of San Francisco 
union labor is anxious to forget 








phenomenon as freckles on a boy’s nose. 
Most of us are so familiar with its 
manifestations that we no longer notice 
the posters, pickets and handbills. Yet 
I believe most of us would open our 
eyes very wide, would stop, look and 
listen intently if the retailers’ associa- 
tions of Portland, Los Angeles, Seattle 
and San Francisco should throw picket 
lines across the entrance of Meier & 
Frank’s department store, warm pedes- 
trians against patronizing Bullock’s or 
the Emporium and have sandwich men 
parade in front of the Bon Marché urging 
the public to stay out of the store because 
it was “unfair to the organized retailers.” 
We did not become very indignant when 
the union of retail clerks during a wage 
controversy endeavored to bankrupt the 
chain of Owl drug stores along the Pacific 
Coast. Suppose the competitors of the 
Owl stores used the same tactics as the 
striking employes; suppose every group 
of merchants hurt by the lower sale prices 
of another group should employ pickets, 
handbills, posters. and sandwich men in 
an effort to destroy the business of cp 
competitors. The result would be in- 
cessant strife and chaos, a complete dis. 
organization of the orderly processes of 
production and distribution. 


N the beginning the Pacific Coast un- 

ions had used the boycott to discourage 
the use of Chinese- made goods by organ- 
ized labor and its friends. It was the 
fight of California’s trade unions against 
oriental labor that gave birth to the union 
label when the few remaining white cigar- 
makers in the sixties placed a white poster 
on_ every box of their product to distin- 
guish it from the “yellow’ output. The 
union label was effective. So was the 
boycott. So effective was the boycott 
that it seemed a shame not to use this 
weapon against neutrals to make them 
fall in line against the enemy. And so 


arose the secondary boycott, the classic 
example of which is to be found in the 
trade-union blockade of a certain Van- 
couver Island colliery in 1891. 

The miners of this colliery, having 
struck for shorter hours and against the 
company-store graft, appealed to the 
Federal Trades Comal in San Francisco 
for help. It was given willingly. The 
Council at once declared a boycott against 
the “unfair” coal and appointed a com- 
mittee to see that the consumption of this 
fuel in California was reduced. The job 
was done thoroughly. Purchasers of the 
“unfair” coal all over California were 
spotted, bombarded with pleas, demands 
and threats. If they did not yield, if they 
persisted in buying the boycotted fe 
uct, they in turn were placed under the 
ban, loyal union men were commanded, 
the general public was exhorted, not to 
patronize the “unfair” establishment. 
Thus one primary boycott might, like a 
redwood tree with its circle of scions, 
surround itself with a dozen offshoots. 
In the case of the “unfair” British Colum- 
bia coal the striking miners settled their 
differences with the colliery late in the 
year, but the boycotts in California con- 
tinued merrily for months after the origi- 
nal bone of contention had been buried. 

Unfortunately, the boycott, like the 
proprietary nostrum, cured nothing. An 
overdose of the boycott medicine merely 
aggravated functional disorders. It irri- 
tated the employers, scared the mer- 
chants, produced a feeling of uneasiness 
throughout the commercial community. 
Nobody knew when and where the next 
boycott blow was to fall; no one felt secure 
in signing a contract for supplies, raw 
material or merchandise. 

In 1891 the boycott mania aroused the 
employers to action. They organized the 
Board of Manufacturers and Employers 
of California, the first central association 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast, raised a 


fund and tossed their collective sombrero 
into the ring. The excessive use of the 
boycott had driven them into the trenches, 
a fact shown plainly i in the “Manifesto on 
the Boycott” issued by the organization. 
“The manufacturers do not complain 
of wages,” says the Manifesto. = 
If permitted to do. business in peace the 
manufacturers could pay these wages and 
prosper. It is the element of uncertainty 
that kills. The boycott is the cry- 
ing evil of our times. .A boycotter 
is in all respects an industrial wrecker. 
He is a highwayman. His single and sim- 
ple proposition is, ‘stand and deliver.’” 


HE employers’ association did not 

question the right of the workers to 
organize and to obtain the best possible 
terms through © collective bargaining; 
neither did the association endeavor to 
bar union members from employment, 
but it did insist that the arbitrary action 
of the labor leaders, the declaration of the 
boycott on flimsy pretexts, the calling of 
strikes upon the slightest provocation, 
must be stopped. And on these issues the 
employers went to war. 

The Coast Seamen’s Union, organized 
by Andrew Furuseth in 1885, was de- 
cisively beaten when the united employers 
backed the Ship Owners’ Association in 
1893. Hard times came to the aid of the 
employers. Labor was a drug on the 
market and its organizations went to 
pieces under the stress of internal com- 
petition. By 1895 only one union, the 
printers, m maintained the union shop intact 
in San Francisco. All the rest had in a 
single onslaught lost the control over 
their trades they had exercised for almost 
fifty years. Whereupon the employers 
promptly allowed their organization to go 
to pieces. 

The beginning of the prolonged irriga- 
tion boom in 1898, assisted by the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines and the gold rush 
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to Alaska, brought good times and super- 
abundant employment back with a rush. 
Money was plentiful and circulated freel 

up and down the Coast and, with the sd 
ink entries off the balance sheet, the em- 
ployers did not seriously oppose either the 
reorganization or the granting of the 
unions’ demands. They harbored no ani- 
mosity toward organized labor. Even the 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, owned, edited 
and read by labor, acknowledged that the 
employers were ready to share their pros- 
perity with the workers, that they readily 
granted the demands and adopted the 
union scale’ and union conditions if the 
union controlled all the shops in a-trade. 

In 1899 twenty-five new unions were 
organized in San Francisco. In the first 
half of-1900 ten more were added. . The 
headquarters. of the Labor Council 
swarmed like a beehive on a warm May 
morning. Hitherto unionism had been 
confined to the skilled trades. Now the 
ambitions of the leaders soared higher. 
They organized everybody from _boot- 
blacks to pin setters and grave diggers. 
Organization and control of every worker 
in San Francisco, in California, in all the 
Far West was their aim. At first they 
had been satisfied with shorter hours and 
higher wages; now they endeavored to 
wrest all control over working condi- 
tions out of the hands of the employer 
and place it in the keeping of the “‘shop 
steward” appointed by the union. 

“The one motto of all seemed to be 
‘Organize, demand, strike!’ ” This is not 
the statement of an employer. It was 
printed in the official paper of the unions, 
“Organized Labor,” and it appeared in an 
editorial warning the union forces against 


the indiscriminate chartering of unskilled 


occupations, counseling moderation and 
preaching against the endless succession 
of strikes. The situation became so bad 
that the well established unions, scenting 
danger, proposed to the Labor Council a 
new rule prohibiting any union from 
calling a strike until it had _ been 
chartered and had obtained membership in 
the Council for at least six months. But 
the voices of the prophets were not 
heeded. The work of organizing, de- 
manding, striking and boycotting went 
on undiminished in volume. A complete 
monopoly of all labor in San Francisco 
was in sight when at last the merchants 
became scared. 

Catching the fever, the porters and 
packers employed in the wholesale and 
retail establishments formed a union. It 
was the last link in the chain of workers 
handling the goods on their way from the 
producer to the consumer, and this last 
link was right in the stores of the mer- 
chants. The stevedores and longshore- 
men, the freight handlers and the team- 
sters, were all thoroughly organized. If 
the porters and packers joined them in the 
Waterfront Federation, a two-by-four 
disturbance in Seattle through the sym- 
pathetic strike might disorganize every 
mercantile establishment in San Fran- 
cisco. And the prospect of having “shop 
stewards” dictate the policy of their 
stores frightened the merchants. 

Industrial conditions in San Francisco 
were as harmonious and pleasant for the 
employers as a woollen shirt next to the 
skin on a hot day; strikes primary and 
sympathetic followed one another like 
bills on the first of the month; boycotts 
were declared with as little regard for 
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consequences as Coal Oil Johnny had for 
money, yet the employers offered no seri- 
ous resistance, did nothing to check the 
impending labor monopoly until the 
frightened merchants brought on the 
teamsters’ strike in order to forestall the 
unionization of the porters and packers. 

In July, 1901, the refusal of a few 
teamsters to handle “unfair” baggage 
gave the signal for the contest. On Tory 
30th more than twenty thousand members 
of fourteen unions engaged in the hand- 
ling and transportation of commodities 
struck. Civil war broke out as soon as 
the employers endeavored to have their 
hauling done by imported non-union men. 





Andrew Furuseth of San Francisco, father 
of the sailors’ union, of the Seamen’s 
Act and one of the country’s 
greatest labor leaders 


In their headquarters the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters maintained a private jail where 
it locked up the “scabs” pulled from the 
wagons. Hundreds of  strikebreakers 
were assaulted and brutally beaten; many 
of them were crippled by blows with an 
iron bar that broke their wrists. Fear 
reigned in the city; fear of death, bodily 
injury and business losses caused the 
executive committee of the Employers’ 
Association in charge of the strike to keep 
the identity of its members a profound 
secret, and this secrecy born of fear in 


turn prevented open discussion and 


negotiations. Though the business of 
half the state was disrupted,. though 
scores of individuals: and firms were 
ruined, though farm crops, spoiled, fac- 
tories were silent and stores could not 
obtain goods, though Mayor Phelan and 
Governor Gage urged mediation, the 
Employers’ Association declined to nego- 
tiate and the bloodshed went on. 

It is now recognized that the unyielding 
refusal of the Employers’ Association to 
arbitrate was a mistakc, yet this mistake 
arose primarily out of the actions of the 
labor leaders who endeavored to bring 
about an air-tight labor monopoly, whose 
arbitrary policies aroused the bitter an- 
tagonism of the employers, whose tolera- 
tion of violence and assault caused the 
hair to bristle on their opponents’ neck. 

In October the teamsters returned to 
work, beaten. The non-union men hired 
during the strike retained their. places. 
Long before this the porters and packers, 
their new organization dispersed, had 
abandoned the strike. At a tremendous 
cost the complete union monopoly of the 
freight-handling business had been fore- 
stalled, but unionism as such had not 
been vitally injured. On the contrary, in 
the succeeding years it became more 
bitterly, more ruthlessly aggressive than 
ever before—and it went into politics. 

During the strike the unions protested 
vociferously against the efforts of the 
police to maintain the peace on the public 
streets; they objected most strongly 
against the arming of merchantmen 
passing through the danger zone, main- 
taining that it was not the business of the 
police to convoy “scab” teams or to sit 
on guard alongside of strikebreakers 
hauling goods to and from the docks. It 
is not quite clear just why the union 
leaders objected to police protection for 
men not members of their organization, 
but object they did. And when the police 
officers during the frequent riots caused 
by attacks upon non-union teamsters 
actually used their clubs, actually swung 
them and brought them down on the 
heads of good union men engaged in the 
pastime of beating up a mere “scab,” 
why, the righteous indignation of the 
unions knew no bounds. They deter- 
mined that in future the police must 
learn to discriminate carefully between 
union and non-union heads. So they 
went into politics. Abe Ruef, an obscure 
lawyer and ward politician, brought out 
Eugene Schmitz as the Union Labor 
Party candidate for mayor. Schmitz was 
a German-Irish-American union musician 
with an imposing front, a genial manner 
and an imposing lack of any qualification 
that might fit him for executive office. 
On the wave of union resentment he was, 
greatly to his own astonishment, elected 
mayor of San Francisco by 21,000 votes 
out of 53,000 ballots. Abe Ruef, the 
sponsor of Schmitz and undisputed boss 
of the victorious party, immediately pro- 
ceeded to rent more safety-deposit vaults. 

Schmitz was reélected in 1903. Rumors 
of graft began floating around and bood- 
ling was openly charged in the 1905 cam- 
paign. Unfortunately organized labor 
and its sympathizers as usual believed its 
leaders when they declared that these 
graft charges were the result of a “capi- 
talist conspiracy” designed to rob the 
laboring man and his honest representa- 
tives of their power. Together with the 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Pulse « of the Pacific 






































Is War the Cure? 


ONSIDERING Germany’s de- 
clared intention to sink on sight, 
without warning, vessels of any 


nationality venturing into the 
war zone, it is difficult to see how the 











not sufficient to outweigh the risk. So 
long as the illegal British blockade did not 
shut off the access of American goods and 
American ships to vitally important 
markets, so long as the needs of the Allies 
kept American producers and vessel own- 
ers more than busy, the United States 





blockade is particularly revolting and 
brutal. If the economic necessities of the 
country are insufficient to bring about 
hostilities, the sinking of an American 
ship and the loss of American lives will 
most certainly bring forth warlike coun- 
termeasures. 


“TL 


United States can possibly 
avoid hostilities. Yet hos- 
tilities need not of them- 
selves lead to a formal 
declaration of war. In the 
closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century France did 
unto American ships what 
Germany threatens to do 
today. The United 
States resisted. American 
warships engaged and de- 
feated French warships, 
yet war did not follow. 

Eleven years after these 
informal battles the per- 
sistent disregard of Ameri- 
can rights on the high sea 
led to formal war between 
the United States and 
Great Britain. It lasted 
two years. Did it settle 
the issue? Alas, it did 
not. Neither the Allies 
nor their foes today pay 
the least attention to 
American rights or to pro- 
tests against their arbi- 
trary curtailment. De- 
spite the wars of the past, 
neutral rights on the high 
sea are practically non- 
existent today. Can more 
war bring them back to 
life? 


The Issue 


UR quarrel with 
Germany rests on 
the declaration of 


a blockade along 
the coasts of Britain, 
France and Italy. The 
American government de- 
clines to recognize the le- 





America’s One Great Duty 


HAT is our duty in America should worst come to worst? 
This is the one question of the hour, the one problem of 
today. 

We have broken diplomatic relations. This is well; we could 
not avoid it. There are some hands too bloody for us to clasp. 
But what does that imply? Must we hate or destroy our unfortunate 
neighbors, held so helplessly in the iron hand? Is there a force of 
tradition or of superstition stronger than we are, which forces us 
into war? Are we victims of some ‘Code Duello,” which makes 
fighting the only salve for our honor? 

No—a thousand times no! There is no power which forces 
us; our action rests on our own free will. We do not know what 
horror is still ahead of us, what further crime we may have yet to 
face. But there can be no crime greater than the initial one of 
wantonly bringing on war. We abhor the doctrine of “frightful- 
ness.” Even the plea of desperation does not mitigate our abhor- 
rence. Nor is it a vital point whether our own people or only our 
neighbors are made victims. 

The one duty that impels is to bring this nightmare to an end. 
How can we do it? Will there be less slaughter and suffering if 
we, too, join in? There is but one supreme world-good, to stop 
the killing and to lay the foundations of just and durable peace. 
Partisanship is not for us, unless partisanship can do this. 

If sacrifice will bring real peace, let us make it, without hesitation. 
We will not haggle over our own petty interests. But if we can res- 
cue no one by a plunge into the abyss, let us keep the peace, for in 
peace we can be helpful. Our highest relation to the world is to 
uphold the law which every warring nation tends to break, but by 
which at last they must be judged. 

The great reason for our country to keep out of war is that more 
war will cure none of the evils of the war. No one can maintain 
that any ill of humanity would be relieved by our plunge into the 
pit. 

Our President holds first the welfare of the world, nothing 
less, nothing different. He will maintain his ideals. We must 
follow him. Let us see that we be worthy. “Above all nations is 
Humanity” and above all prestige is Peace. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


The Remedies 


FTER the fatal 
torpedo has hit its 
mark, what kind 
of war shall the 

United States wage? 

Japan is England’s for- 
mal ally. Japan has con- 
cluded a formal alliance 
with Russia. Japan has 
been at war with Ger- 
many and Austria for 
more than two years, has 
lost men, warships and 
merchant vessels. For 
two years attempts have 
been made to have Japan 
send an army to Europe. 
Has Japan done so? Has 
Japan contributed funds 
to the war chest of the 
Allies according to its 
ability? 

Japan has done no such 
thing. Japan has watched 
the European _harikari 
with an inscrutable smile. 
The moment Japan’s ends 
were accomplished the 
Mikado’s soldiers went 
home to earn as many 
honest rubles, pounds and 
francs as possible. And 
porenee warships, the 
oss of Japanese merchant 
ships notwithstanding, 
carefully avoided the sub- 
marine zone. 

In order to vindicate 
one half of its high-sea 
rights, the United States 
has the choice of two lines 
of actions. This country 
may become a full partner 
of the Allies, pool its re- 





gality of this blockade. 
Neither has the American 





sources with the group led 
by England and con- 








government recognized the 
legality of the Allies’ block- 
ade of the German coast, and Washington 
has often and emphatically protested 
against the arbitrary and unwarranted re- 
strictions placed upon American commerce 
with European neutrals. So far as illegal 
blockades are concerned, there is no choice 
between the British and theGerman brand. 

That this country’s quarrel is confined 
to the Central Powers arises primarily 
from the fact that no American ship has 
endeavored to break through the illegal 
British blockade. The profit to be had 
by carrying cargoes to German ports was 


could strain a point and postpone settle- 
ment of the issue till the return of normal 
times and sane thought. 

If Germany’s illegal blockade of Eng- 
land has the same result, if American 
export trade could merely avoid the 
danger zone and find equally profitable 
markets elsewhere, the chances of war 
would be small. But Germany’s so- 
called blockade not only threatens to 
deprive the United States of important 
markets which cannot be replaced, but 
the method of enforcing the illegal 


tribute its full share of 
money, men and ships. In that case 
America will be levying war taxes, pay- 
ing interest on war debts and pensions 
to war widows for at least a century— 
and with America a belligerent, the last 
shred of respect for neutral sea rights 
will vanish from the sea. 

Or the United States can follow 
Japan’s example and confine its opera- 
tion strictly to the enforcement of its 
rights. The government can convoy 
American merchantmen through the 
danger zone with its warships, ending 
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hostilities the moment the threat against 
American lives is withdrawn. 

There is little doubt as to the choice of 
the Far West between the two alterna- 
tives. 


Food and Its Price 


ITH the exception of Ireland, 

no country of Europe has seen 

the specter of famine stalk 

through its homes for many 
generations. Even today, with twenty 
million men transferred from production 
to destruction, no actual famine condi- 
tions need prevail anywhere in Europe. 
There is food enough to support the life 
of all, even though millions go hungry and 
thousands die because the food cannot 
reach them. 

It is ridiculous to speak of famine con- 
ditions in the United States. Likewise, 
it is ridiculous to spend $400,000 to 
“investigate” the high prices of food. 
The cause of these high prices is as plain 
and obvious as the rattle in a tin-lizzie. 
The crops of 1916 were short the world 
over; European demand for foodstuff of 
all varieties was far above normal. When 
an excessive portion of the short American 
crops was exported, prices had to rise 
unless the government interfered. Food 
riots were predicted in these pages as 
early as last November. They will con- 
tinue off and on until early summer unless 
the national government or Germany’s 
submarine check the outgo of American 
food. 

Of course speculators made use of this 
ideal opportunity to squeeze the con- 
sumer. Did the manufacturers and pur- 
veyors of any other commodity subject 
to war demand altruistically decline ex- 
cess profits? Is there one line of trade in 
which speculation or combination has 
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Frederick Funston led the life of a Dumas hero. 
found romance, excitement and fame wherever he went. 
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not given prices a boost? If it is legiti- 
mate to buy up leather, copper, dyes, 
cotton or horseshoes for the purpose of 
withholding these commodities from the 
market until the price has gone up, why 
is it less legitimate thus to buy up and 
put away beans or potatoes? It is done 
as a matter of plain ai a every day in 
the year during normal times; it will con- 
tinue to be done in abnormal times and 
prices will remain at their present level 
unless the national government fixes 
arbitrary maximum prices for all food 
staples as was done in Europe, or unless 
it places an embargo, limited or unlim- 
ited, on the exportation of these staples. 
Though patriotism and profit both be- 
gin with a P, there is little in common 
between the two. Dealers may feel very 
sorry for the hungry children of New 
York or Pennsylvania, but they will con- 
tinue to look for the highest obtainable 
price. Nothing short of drastic govern- 
mental interference can suspend the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 




























The belligerent nations have sus- 
pended the operation of this law, where- 
fore London pays less for potatoes than 
Seattle or San Francisco. 


Who Is the Goat? 
HE daily press of the Far West 


raised a great outcry late in Feb- 
ruary when .t discovered that 
large quantities of food were piled 
up in warehouses and cold-storage vaults. 
It was a most wonderful discovery. To 
judge from the tone of editorial comment, 
the newspapers must have been under 
the impression that this storage of food 
is a new, unheard of, most wicked device 
of that devil incarnate, the middleman. 
They seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that eighty per cent of all food is pro- 
duced in three months during late sum- 
mer and the bulk of it must be stored to 
feed mankind during the other nine 
months. Since the farmer has neither the 
facilities nor the capital to store his pro- 
duce, the middleman performs this in- 
dispensable service tor him, pays interest, 
storage and transportation charges and 
assumes the risk of fire, deterioration and 
of a falling market. This service has to 
be paid for no matter whether the pro- 
ducer or the middleman renders it. Also 
it is foolish to assume that the producer 
would tearfully decline to charge all the 
traffic would bear if he had the chance. 
Take the case of the lima bean growers’ 
organization in California. The organi- 
zation contracted to deliver the crop of its 
members at five cents a pound. When 
the date of delivery came around, few 
lima beans were forthcoming. The 
price in the open market had gone to 
seven cents and the farmers, tempted by 
the additional forty dollars a ton, had 
deliberately broken their contracts and 











PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Roaming the Western hemisphere for adventure, the red-haired Kansas bantam 
He died in harness swiftly as by an invisible bullet. 


His body now lies in the crowded cemetery overlooking the Golden Gate through which he sailed 
on the expedition to the Philippines that brought him to the nation’s notice 














sold their crops to outsiders at the higher 
price. 

We deplore the defects of a system 
which places the lives of the very poor in 
the hands of a few food speculators, but 
we decline to condemn him and his un- 
social practices so long as all other specu- 
lation, even that in land, is considered 
perfectly legitimate and is _ practiced 
universally. Neither can we indignantly 
denounce the middleman or the retailer 
so long as the consumer insists upon the 
immediate delivery of a quarter’s worth 
of potatoes and a can of beans—“‘Charge 
it, please’ —and declines to help himself 
by making his purchases codperatively, 
thus simplifying and cheapening the 
wasteful, complicated, immensely expen- 
sive machinery of distribution between 
the farm and the kitchen. 


Jackasses or Knaves?P 


HE instructions of the German 
secretary of foreign affairs, Zim- 
mermann, to the German envoy 

in Mexico City admit of two de- 
ductions. Either the German foreign 
office is populated by the longest-eared set 
of jackasses in captivity or a sinister con- 
spiracy between Germany, Japan and 
Mexico has been simmering for some time. 
Only an individual with the brains of a 
billiard ball‘could for one second enter- 
tain the notion that Mexico would be 
able to reconquer the “lost territory” in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas; and the 
responsible head of the foreign relations 
_of a world power who hopes to deflect 
Japan from her present course merely by 
requesting her to become an ally of 
Mexico in an attack upon the United 
States either must have had a previous 
understanding with Nippon or else he is 
an optimist of the same stripe as the 
Irishman who, falling from the top of a 
skyscraper, yelled “Oi’m all right yit!”’ as 

he passed a fourth-story window. 

Without the previous-understanding 
theory, the note reads as though a scena- 
rio writer had perpetrated it for a pre- 
paredness thriller in seven reels—and it 
should create no more apprehension than 
any film comedy. If Japan and Germany 
have a secret understanding, all we can 
do is to point out once again that the 
German fleet cannot reach New York or 
Philadelphia until the English navy is 
destroyed, whereas not one single soli- 
tary modern fighting ship has been added 
to the collection of obsolete vessels known 
as the Pacific fleet. And England main- 
tains no dreadnaught divisions in the 
Pacific. 


Drying on the Line 


T the present rate of extermina- 
tion a whiskey bottle, full, will 
soon be as rare a sight in the West 
as wild buffaloes on the streets of 

Denver. Even without federal assistance 
the Great American Desert is being re- 
established with a speed that leaves the 
fleeing distillers breathless. The legisla- 
tures of Washington, Utah and Colorado 
have enacted bone-dry prohibition laws 
without the compulsion of a popular vote; 
Oregon and Montana turned the trick at 
the polls. Idaho has been wearing the 
white ribbon for two years. Wyoming 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


and New Mexico are planning state pro- 
hibition elections. In California the fate 
of the twenty reform measures before the 
legislature will not be decided before 
April, but it is certain that the Demon 
will leave Sacramento minus his horns, a 
piece of his tail and with his hoofs in bad 
condition. In all the wild West only 
Nevada still enjoys its state of original 
sin without a pang of conscience. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that blockade-running has become as 
popular a sport in the Far West as it is 
in the North Sea. So persistently have 
prohibition laws been violated through 
the importation of forty-rod in automo- 
biles that Arizona, Oregon, Utah and 
Idaho are planning the formation of 
ranger corps in order to stop the illegal 
trafic. 

Utah, the latest recruit in the dry 
ranks, also is the most enthusiastic and 
thoroughgoing. After August 1 posses- 
sion of liquor becomes a misdemeanor for 
the first offense and a felony for the sec- 
ond. Since intoxication 1s impossible 
without the internal possession of liquor, 
backsliders will be confronted by a term 
in the penitentiary. So stringent is the 
new Utah law that fermented malt bev- 
erages are barred even if they contain no 
alcohol whatsoever. 

And in Oregon a bill prohibiting the 
sale of cigarettes throughout the state 
passed the lower house of the Oregon 
legislature before it was amended to ap- 
ply only to minors. A measure regulating 
the oA of coffee, tea and other mild 
stimulants failed of passage. 


Unanimous Utah 


SURVEY of this season’s crop 
produced in the state capitals of 
the Far West reveals a uniform 
lack of the showy, highly colored 

statute fruit so common a few years ago. 
Most of the time of the legislators was 
taken up with disputes over “‘patronage” 
—even the Progressives of California 
wrangled over the privilege of dipping 
their hands into the state treasury—with 
political and factional squabbles, with 
fights between various commissions or, as 
in Arizona, with the twiddling of many 
legislative thumbs while waiting for the 
courts to decide whether the governor’s 
name should be Hunt or Campbell. 

The only island in this sea of futility 
and piffe was Utah. It will be remem- 
ead that this rockribbed Republican, 
extra conservative commonwealth last 
fall did a double flipflop and returned a 
legislature so deeply Progressive-Demo- 
cratic that the Republican minority’s pat- 
ronage share did not even amount to the 
half of one assistant doorkeeper. Like 
the Conservative parliament of British 
Columbia in Dick McBride’s heyday, the 
Democrat-Progressive majority had no 
opposition worth mentioning. So it pro- 
ceeded joyfully to keep its progressive 
preélection pledges, to aad up with the 
rest of the Far Western states and go 
them one better, if possible. 

Of course the program included the in- 
itiative and the referendum, a public 
utilities commission, workmen’s compen- 
sation, a corrupt practices act, bonds for 
good roads, a rearrangement of the tax 
burden and a good word for national wo- 
man suffrage. At this program the vic- 
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tors went with a will. The bristling pro- 
hibition law is a sample of its activities. 

But, as Uncle Joe Cannon says, there 
is such a thing as “being too d—d unani- 
mous.” Utah discovered the truth of 
this wise remark. The victors split into 
several factions and pretty soon the con- 
servative radicals took the lead from the 
radical radicals. Late in February they 
were putting through the program at full 
speed, after carefully eliminating the 
“dangerous” features of the reform bills. 

Meanwhile the Hon. Simon Bamberger, 
Utah’s Jewish governor of German nativ- 
ity—Idaho has been well satisfied with 
exactly the same brand—has cast an ap- 
praising eye over the huge profits of the 
Utah mines. Before his eye leaves them, 
the profits will show a shrinkage and the 
state treasury a surplus. 


The Missing Link 


OR years Oregon has had the dis- 

tinction of being free of all state 

debts. The oldest American com- 

monwealth on the Pacific Coast 
had never issued a dollar’s worth of state 
bonds. It levied no taxes for bond inter- 
est; neither did its citizens levy taxes on 
the increasing tribe of motor tourists, for 
the simple reason that motor tourists 
staid away from Oregon. The state was 
the missing link between the ever-growing 
scenic highways of Washington and the 
remarkable system of permanent state 
roads nearing completion in California. 
A few Oregon counties, notably Jackson 
and Multnomah, put their own money 
into highways suited to the needs of the 
modern motor vehicle, but the state as a 
whole continued to chew the straw and 
shake its head stubbornly whenever good 
roads were urged. It shrank from state 
bonds as cats and Kentucky colonels 
shrink from water. 

Now the ice has been broken. Almost 
on the last day of the session the Oregon 
legislature shut its eyes, gave a premoni- 
tory shudder and leaped. It authorized 
not only an election to decide on the issue 
of six million dollars’ worth of state road 
bonds but, being in a wild spendthrift 
mood, it duplicated the federal govern- 
ment’s efforts by authorizing, subject to 
popular approval, the issue of state bonds 
to the amount of $18,000,000, the money 
to be loaned to Oregon farmers. 

Here’s to the success of the road bonds 
and to the downfall of the half-baked 


farm loan scheme. 


The Survival of the Unfit 


N the animal kingdom only the nor- 
mal, healthy, strong specimens sur- 
vive. The ‘subnormal perish in the 
struggle for existence. In civilized 
human society the law of the survival of 
the fittest is suspended. The unfit, the 
idiots, the feeble-minded are not put dut 
of misery. They are carefully nurtured, 
allowed to grow up, to mate and to pro- 
duce more of their kind. The record of 
cost and crime traceable to the offspring 
of a single pair of idiots, inebriates or con- 
firmed criminals is truly terrifying. 
Oregon’s legislature has taken steps to 
prevent the multiplication of the ob- 
viously unfit. While it is against the 
principles of civilization to take innocent 
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lives—except wholesale—society owes it 
to itself not to allow the number of sub- 
normal individuals to increase. Under a 
new law a state commission has the power 
to carry out the sterilization of confirmed 
criminals, of insane and feeble-minded. 

Upon the spirit and the manner in 
which the law is executed depends its 
future status. 


Business in the Far West 


ITH two important exceptions, 
every line of business in the 
Far West has been carrying 


more sail, gone at a faster clip 
during the winter just closing than at 
almost any period since the days of forty- 
nine. The two exceptions are lumber and 
real estate. 

Lumber, already handicapped by the 
increasing shortage in bottoms both for 
the domestic and the export trade, was 
still further injured by the prolonged car 
shortage. While orders piled up, deliv- 
eries decreased, the output remained sta- 
tionary. Yet the outlook is not gloomy. 
If the transportation problem can _ be 
solved, the lumber interests of the Pacific 
Coast should shortly be able to claim a 
reasonable share of the almost unprece- 
dented prosperity that Mars has carelessly 
tossed into the lap of the West. 
\' Nobody is shedding tears because this 
prosperity has not been accompanied by 
the turmoil of a real estate boom. Too 
many undigested lots, too many unim- 
proved acres are already in the hands of 
the public to warrant a revival of the land 
speculation that held high carnival in the 
ar West during the decade ending in 1913. 
Instead of going into unproductive specu- 
lative deals, savings and profits nowadays 
are finding their way into permanent 
improvements and productive under- 

* takings. ; 
Abundant snows practically insure a 
large cereal and forage harvest in the 
Pacific Northwest and the Intermountain 
region, thus indirectly promising the 
stockman large profits. It is, of course, 
too early to speculate on the size of the 
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West’s fruit crops, but high prices are 
certain. Potatoes will probably be a 
drug on the market by September if the 
large acreage now being planted produces 
an average crop. 

Stocks of the canneries, both fruit, fish 
and vegetable, were cleaned up in January 
and an enormous pack is in prospect. 
Citrus fruits have been moving out of 
California rather slowly and prices have 
been only fair. California olives and 
olive oil shot skyward when Italy placed 
an embargo on these articles. The petro- 
leum producers of the Far West, receiving 
double the prices prevailing at the well 
three years ago, are not complaining. 
The shipyards cannot obtain material 
enough to fill the flood of orders. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers are doing well and 
collections are far ahead of the average. 

If there is a pessimist anywhere in the 
Far West, he is carefully hiding his 
identity. 


Idaho and the Japanese 


NTI-JAPANESE legislation broke 

out in a new place this winter. 

In response to pressure brought 

to bear by farmers from the Twin 

Falls district, the Idaho legislature de- 
bated a law based on the California act 
which denies persons ineligible to citizen- 
ship the right to own land in the state. 
For several years there has been an influx 


of Japanese into the irrigated Twin Falls 
district where the subjects of the Mikado 
engaged in sugar beet production. The 
result was to be expected. Racial and 
economic causes combined to arouse 
prejudice against the aliens and this 
prejudice would have expressed itself in 
legislative action if pressure had not been 
brought to bear against it. 

California sympathizes with Idaho. 
Yet California feels that this is a most 
excellent time in which to forget that 
state rights exist. After all, the welfare 


of the whole is greater than the interest | 


of a part, and the present strained inter- 


‘national situation should make the wel- 


fare of the whole the dominant considera- 
tion. 

The Japanese problem is not settled. 
Neither the California, the Idaho nor the 
Washington legislature can settle it. It 
must be solved through federal action. 
The float-and-drift policy cannot con- 
tinue forever, but the present is not the 
time to throw bricks. 


Blossom Time 


HE grand opening of spring is at 
raat Once more the annual 
miracle, nature’s great unvarying 
fashion show, is beginning to reveal 
unto man the futility of his petty quar- 
reling. When Xerxes crossed the Helles- 
pont, when Attila descended upon Eu- 
rope, when German Catholic tore at the 
throat of German Protestant for thirty 
bloody years, when the North marched 
against the South and when Russ fought 
against Jap on the plains of Manchuria, 
the fruit trees donned the garment of 
eace and plenty undisturbed by the 
pcos of man. And today they are 
covered with pink and white glory in 
front, behind, all around the trenches. 
Go into the orchards, climb into the 
foothills, leave the home of the “uxtry” 
if you would find sanity and joy. This is 
blossom time, peace time, joy time in the 
Far West, but you cannot find blossoms, 
peace and joy where the traffic officer’s 
whistle rings in your ear. 
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Samuel Hill, president of the Pacific Highway Association, is here seen in the act of dedicating the first auto bridge to span the lower 


Columbia, forming the connecting link in a continuous highway from British Columbia to the Mexican line. 
feet long and containing thirteen spans, is thrown across the Columbia proper. 
Oregon side, are crossed by thirteen spans and three spans respectively. 
over the Oregon lowlands below Portland, is 22,800 feet. 


The main bridge, 3530 


Oregon slough and Columbia slough, both on the 
The total length of the bridge, including a mile-long approach 
The bridge cost $1,750,000, the money being raised through bond issues of 


$1,250,000 by Multnomah county, Oregon, and $500,000 by Clarke county, Washington. The structure was two years in building. 
The bridge does away with an antiquated ferry service which has been the bane of motorists 
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The Confession of a German- 


American 


The Editors of Sunset Magazine accept no responsibility for the statements made in the following article. This “Confession” 
is printed here in the belief that the people of this country need to know, as definitely as they may, how the German-American 
thinks in the crisis which our whole people are facing. The press of the country has contained many extreme siaiements regarding 


citizens of German birth and their obligation to the land of their adoption. 


It ts but justice that we remember that not all of the 


obligation rests upon the German-American. It is for us,as citizens of a country made up of the mingled contributions of all the 
countries of Europe, to recognize that the American from Germany does not now face a direct issue between Germany and America 
uncomplicated by a cause against a European enemy of his fatherland. The present crisis grows out of a death grapple between 
Europeans, and to every “belligerent hyphenate’ in this country, with his natural sympathies, America must seem an indirect par- 
ticipant. Therefore the German-American, who happens to be the particular hyphenate drawn into this crisis, should not be judged 
absolutely as though his fatherland had made independent war upon his adopted land. On the other hand, the German-American 
must concede that the opinions of other belligerent hyphenates no more represent the judicial judgment of America than do his 
own but that the consensus of opinion of that part of our people whose sympathies are drawn from neutral affiliations must be taken 
as the true American opinion, on whichever side of the European conflict it may come to be aligned. Nothing but national harm 
can come from an intemperate judgment of our fellow-citizens whose fatherlands are at war; only good can come of a righteous 
endeavor to appreciate and receive generously their point of view. It is to this end that the following article is given a place in 


Sunset.—TuHE EDITORS. 





AM a German-American. By the 

time these words appear in print, it 

may not be nivieabie to admit this 

fact openly. If the two countries 
having claims upon me should follow the 
severance of diplomatic relations with 
open war, conditions will become de- 
cidedly uncomfortable for me and my 
kind. Perhaps I am seeing as through a 
glass darkly, but in these hours of bitter- 
ness and strain hope wears ashen gar- 
ments and the gray, shifting mists of the 
future are filled with flashes of vivid red. 
It is only natural that, contrary to the 
millions who glance at the headlines of 
the extras and walk on unconcernedly, I 
should be filled with fear and dark fore- 
bodings. To my mind the present situa- 
tion can only have one end—war. And 
what will this war mean? 

The United States will not be able to 
make war passively. When actual hos- 
tilities have begun, American merchant- 
men and warships will be sunk; mere war- 
ships will be sent to avenge the first loss; 
recruiting for the Allies will begin 
throughout the land; Americans by the 
ten thousand will fight under the French 
and British flags—and they will die by 
the thousand. When the casualty lists 
begin to arrive, there will be grief and 
hatred in numberless American homes 
and this hatred will extend to ever wider 
circles. There will be mutterings, sharp 
words; fists will be raised against Ger- 
many and everything German—includ- 
ing the German-Americans. Nor will the 
fist be the only thing that is raised against 
hyphenated Americans of the wrong 
kind ae 

The greatest trouble confronting the 
United States from this day until the end 
of the war is not Germany; it is the Ger- 
man-American. Millions of him permeate 
the structure of the nation. Come what 
may, he is an element that cannot be 
ignored. The Kaiser’s hosts are beyond 
the Atlantic; the German-American is 


right here, next door to everybody. How 
does he feel? Will he turn traitor? Will 
he fight against his own brothers? Will he 
“stand behind the President” or will he 
go off by himself, growling sullenly, his 
fists in his pockets? Will he be an active 
enemy within the gates, or a willing 
worker in the common enterprise, or 
merely an inert, reluctantly neutral 
lump! 


1 the endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions—they may be on everybody’s 
lips before long—I am not speaking for 
the sum of the German-Americans or any 
part thereof. I am speaking solely for 
myself, an individual of the hyphenated 
species. I belong tono German-American 
society; my contact with German- 
Americans is limited; I read no German- 
American papers and the stupidity of the 
war-born German propaganda press 
wearied me long ago. Yet | believe that 
the version of the world events presented 
to my consciousness by the American 
press produced in my mentality a typic- 
ally German-American reaction. am 
convinced that the thought processes, 
the emotional upheaval within me, have 
their counterpart in millions of other 
German-American minds, with wide 
variations of course, yet so alike in their 
rincipal outlines that my attitude may, 
believe, be assumed to be more or less 
typical of the attitude of the mass. 
he status of the German-American 
in Germany has changed radically during 
the last twenty years. Once upon a time 
when the successful emigrant returned to 
Germany jingling the foreign shekels in 
his south-exposure pocket, they crowded 
around him with round eyes and open 
mouths, offering humble adoration. He 
was a hero and he bestowed gracious 
patronage upon the stay-at-homes. They 
adore no longer. If anybody is patroniz- 
ing, it’s the simon-pure, unadulterated 
German. 


“Why didn’t you stay in the fatherland 
and earn your living honestly?” he asks 
the returned emigrant. 

“Just to make-a little more money, to 
make it with less conscientious effort, you 
forsake the land of your birth, swear alle- 
giance to foreign gods. Have you no 
shame to accept a thorough German edu- 
cation only to use it for selfish ends in out- 
landish_ regions?  Shirkers, slackers, 


Mammon worshipers without a sense of 


“— you emigrants are.” 

hus speaks the spirit of the new Ger- 
many. Having provided so well for her 
sons that, in the ten years preceding the 
war, Germany lost far fewer citizens by 
emigration than did the United States; 
the nation expected her children to stay 
within the fold and lost all respect for 
those who sought an easier livelihood by 
swearing fealty to foreign flags. Today 
the distress of the Germans permanently 
domiciled in the United States evokes 
small sympathy beyond the Rhine. If a 
few thousand naturalized citizens of Ger- 
man birth should come to grief at the 
hand of their enraged fellow-citizens, the 
German government would not lift a 
finger in protest. Germans who desert 
the land of their birth, who take the oath 
of allegiance under strange banners, need 
not apply to Germany for aid or conso- 
lation. 

So far as Germany is concerned, I no 
longer exist. 

How about my status in the United 
States? 

I feel like the proverbial ass between 
two stacks of nationalist alfalfa: because 
I would like to eat of both—vain dream 
of cosmopolitan brotherhood!—I can 
reach neither. I am no longer a German; 
my children cannot speak or understand 
their father’s native tongue. I have given 
up one country—and the other one refuses 
to receive me as a full-fledged citizen. 
They shrug their shoulders at me in the 
land where my cradle stood; they look 
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upon me with suspicion and distrust in 
the land of my adoption. 

“Father,” said my youngest the other 
day, “are you German?” 

I cenkied affirmatively. 

“Is mother German, too?” 

“No, son, she’s American.” 

The boy considered the problem for 
awhile. Presently his face brightened. 

“Then I’m half German and _ half 
white,” he announced. 

I laughed heartily at the time, told the 
story so often that it grew stale by repeti- 
tion. But, with the ruddy glow of Eu- 
rope’s scarlet cloud reaching clear to the 
Pacific, I have at last fathomed its true 
significance. No matter what I do, I re- 
main an American citizen of the second 
class. I cannot even lift my voice or hand 
my dollar to the Western Union in an 
effort to keep the country out of war with- 
out having my motive questioned and my 
action sneered at. If I hold up Sweden 
as the model of real neutrality, if I object 
to the presence of Americans on belliger- 
ent ships, if I urge that Americans be 
warned against traveling on floating 
powder magazines, the hyphen is flung 
into my teeth—I am told to go back 
whence I came or to shut up. 

Am I really a menace to the country 
that adopted me? Must I apologize for 
my presence in the United States and 
atone for the accident of birth by unques- 
tioning, uncritical endorsement of the 
majority views on all issues and problems 
of international bearing? Am I really 
guilty of base ingratitude because my 
views conflict with those of the executive 
or of the press on matters vitally affecting 
the welfare of every American, native or 
naturalized? 


| the first place, I deny that I am an 
American citizen by sufferance, having 
rights and duties narrower than those of 
the natives. I passed the probationary 
period when the duly constituted authori- 
ties accepted my oath of allegiance. I 
deny that there is room in this country 
for two classes of white citizens, one in- 
ferior to the other. Either I am an Amer- 
ican citizen with all the rights, privileges 
and duties appurtenant to citizenship, 
including the right freely to express my 
opinion concerning the acts and policies 
of all public officials, or else I have no 
standing whatsoever. Since I would lose 
my self-respect should I act otherwise, I 
must afhirm that my citizenship is not 
circumscribed, has no strings tied to it and 
entitles me to speak my mind as freely as 
those who were born beneath the Stars 
and Stripes. 

That is the theory of American citizen- 
ship, anyway. In practice it works out 
differently. Though the treaty with 
Russia was terminated because the Czar 
discriminated against naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, at home this discrimination 
is considered a god-given privilege of the 
native—at least so far as foreign relations 
are concerned. Under the Constitution 
any group of American citizens has the 
right to make its opinions and desires 
heard and felt on all policies, foreign or 
domestic, and this right is unabridged, 
whether it is exercised to foster or to op- 
pose the will of the majority. But every 


attempt of the German-Americans to in- 
fluence legislative or executive action in 
favor of a policy that would keep the 
country out of the war has been met with 
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vitriolic denunciation. The group that 
desired to pull the United States into the 
war has been applauded, praised and 
decorated with the halo of exalted pa- 
triotism; the group that desired to keep 
the United States at peace has almost been 
charged with treason, is now being told 
to shout its advice into a Maxim silencer 
so as not to embarrass the President. 

When the McLemore resolution offi- 
cially warning American citizens not to 
take passage on the vessels of belligerents 
was a burning issue, publications of all 
varieties denounced those representatives 
who voted affirmatively, skinned ’em 
alive and hung their quivering hides on 
the fence. Coward was the mildest epi- 
thet applied to them and the German- 
Americans were accused of supporting 
the resolution, of bringing political pres- 
sure to bear on American statesmen at 
the behest and in the interest of the 
Kaiser. ‘Every American right on the 
high seas must be maintained regardless 
of consequences,” was the popular slogan, 
yet I failed'to see the least ripple of in- 
dignation on the placid sea of popular 
opinion when the government officially 
warned American sailors of German and 
Austrian descent not to ship on American 
ships sailing for belligerent ports. 


2H course there is only one class of 
American citizens, so far as the Consti- 
tution is concerned. Of course any Ameri- 
can citizen has the right to work on any 
American ship no matter where it goes 
on its legal, peaceful business, secure in 
the knowledge that his government will 
protect his life and liberty. Haven’t we 
broken diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many in vindication of this right? Of 
course we have, but— 

The British government has been in the 
habit of forcibly removing American citi- 
zens manning American vessels when the 
ships touched British ports. Of course 
the fact that these American citizens were 
of German birth was no excuse; the folds 
of the Flag embraced them—in theory at 
least—as thoroughly and completely as 
they shielded the rights and privileges of 
a Mayflower descendant. Theoretically 
all citizens are alike as hens’ eggs; in 
practice, however, the hyphenated eggs 
of German odor are now safely stowed 
away with their citizenship papers in 
British concentration camps, and nothing 
is done about it officially. 

I thoroughly approve of the govern- 
ment’s warning to American sailors of 
German and Austrian descent to keep 
away from ships sailing for Entente ports. 
In these days when two-thirds of the 
world sees red it behooves neutrals to 
preserve their sanity and give the raving 
maniacs a wide berth. Britain has not 
the least desire to provoke the United 
States; she means to safeguard what she 
considers her vital interests and, until 
the world gets over its bloody debauch, 
it is the part of superior wisdom and poise, 
not of cowardice, to apply the ounce of 
prevention instead of making the eagle 
scream raucously every five minutes. 

I repeat that the government’s warn- 
ing to certain American sailors to keep 
off certain American ships does not raise 
my temperature or blood pressure in the 
least, nor have I heard a wild outburst of 
national indignation against this pre- 
cautionary measure. he Eagle has 
swallowed the affront at the first gulp, 


without choking. Why then the beating 
of tom-toms, the burnings in effigy, the 
unmeasured denunciation of those who 
favored a warning to keep Americans, 
not off American _ He merely off bellig- 
erent ships? 


ECAUSE the United States never has 

been really and impartially neutral. 
Because its neutrality is like the leaning 
tower of Pisa, the populace does not care 
when one set of belligerents plays football 
with the inalienable rights of American 
citizens on the high seas, but supports the 
government vociferously when it insists 
upon the last tittle of these selfsame 
rights against the other set. 

And the principal reason for this out- 
of-plumb neutrality is the imeradicable, 
naive, homely idealism of the average 
American, an idealism cut off the same 
bolt that caused the United States to 
return the Boxer indemnity, to evacuate 
Cuba, to endorse the Philippine inde- 
pendence and to sit with folded hands and 
a beatific smile while Mexico kicked its 
shins. Despite his surface materialism 
the average American—since the hyphen 
was forced upon me I have been standing 
back and studying him objectively—is 
plumb full of queer notions about liberty, 
equality, democracy, justice and similar 
abstract conceptions that never could be 
found in the dictionary of European 
diplomacy. With the cocksureness of 
youth, with the unyielding conviction of 
a true-blue prohibitionist this idealistic 
American proclaims that the thing which 
is not pure white is jet black; he recog- 
nizes no intermediate shades of gray. 
Mankind he divides into two classes, 
saints and sinners, with excellent well 
oiled machinery for shifting individuals 
from one side to the other. His judgment 
is not tempered with mercy and his ver- 
dict contains no qualifying clauses. Also 
he is saturated with the idea that the sal- 
vation of mankind, the end of all war and 
eventually the millennium can be brought 
about in no other way except through the 
world-wide acceptance of that individua- 
listic democracy which is the core of 
present-day American civilization. There 
are unnumbered Germans who doubt the 
efficacy of the German “Kultur” as a 
universal panacea, but I still have to meet 
the American who can be made to under- 
stand that perhaps his own particular 
brand of “Kultur” may not be suited to 
the peculiar needs, tastes and tempera- 
ments of other nations. All of which is 
only another statement of the fact that 
the Tiburon Indian of Lower California, 
the Hottentot of Africa, the German of 
Berlin, the Serb of Uskub and the Ameri- 
can share the same primitive trait of ex- 
alting the greatness of their own tribe to 
the sky. have puxposely omitted the 
nation in which tlus primitive trait 
reaches the highest perfection. Each 
reader is allowed one guess. 


T was inevitable, considering the origin 

of the American type of civilization 
and the bond of a common language, that 
popular opinion at the very beginning 
should lean toward the British side. The 
invasion of Belgium, played up for all it 
was worth by the Allies, settled the mat- 
ter. Definitely and irrevocably this act 
inclined the scales of American neutrality 
to the cause of Belgium’s champions. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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What of the Nation? 


The Migh Cost of Living 


OT long ago the President of the 
University of California said that 

the teacher of today stands in a 
quicksand, sinking deeper as he 

tries to rise. He referred to the continu- 
ous increase in the cost of living. The 
same truthful remark applies not only to 
teachers but to all who live on salaries or 
on fixed incomes of any sort. And when- 
ever, by increase of wages, we do justice 
to any group of men, the burden falls the 
more heavily on the others and especially 
on that dejected individual, “the ultimate 
consumer.” Moreover, these days of 
costly living are not days of prosperity 
for the people at large, only for the lucky 
few, those from whom Europe is forced 
to buy her food or her tools of destruction. 

It is claimed that we must not blame 
the war for this rise in the cost of the 
staples of life. It began long before, 
namely, in 1897. This is true, in a sense, 
but the war began also in 1897. Nations 
hitherto peaceful commenced then to 
aggravate disagreements by military 
attacks, and all war means destruction of 
property as well as diversion of labor from 
production to waste. Moreover, slight 
rivalries became accentuated as each side 
armed itself, and all this preparation for 
possible war showed itself at once in the 
increased rate of taxation. 

In 1913 I tried to show that some five 
different elements were concerned in the 
rise in the cost of living in America. 
These are: 1. The Cost of High Living. 
2. The insistence on comfortable living. 
3. The higher prices in a new and rich 
country. 4. The cost of the protective 
tariff and of the support of the interests 
that find shelter behind it, and 5. The 
rising price of all articles as measured in 
gold. To this must be added the increase 
in the interest payments due to enor- 
mously extended local and municipal 
borrowings in America, and of the govern- 
mental borrowings in Europe. 

THE COST OF COMFORTABLE LIVING 

The “Cost of High Living” and the 
“Cost of Comfortable Living” are to a 
great extent individual matters not enter- 
ing into the real problem. Presumably 
every man pays for the style of living he 
affects. If he does not, he soon drops to a 
lower scale, for nobody else will pay the 
difference for him, unless he can extract 
it from the public. This again is a species 
of industry, requiring persistence and 
adroitness, whatever may be its relation 
to morals. Moreover, before the war the 
problem was most acute among those 
peoples nearest the bread line. The actual 
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rise in cost is doubtless greatest in pro- 
gressive countries. In 1912 it was asserted 
that the “increased cost is most appre- 
ciated in Japan and in America. In Japan 
it causes greatest distress; in America 
most fuss is made over it.” 

In 1911, a Japanese editor came from 
Osaka to meet me at Nagoya a hundred 
miles away. He asked “Why is it that a 
Japanese farmer can no longer afford to 
eat the rice he produces? He must sell 
that to a rich man while he buys cheap 
and poor rice from Siam for his own use.” 

One cannot, in Japan, lay all this to the 
automobile habit. There were in 1911 
but 200 motor vehicles in Japan. 

The real answer lay in the incidence of 
taxation, which affects even the poorest 
as from indirect levies no one can escape. 

The overproduction of gold, more than 
is needed as a measure of values, lessens 
its value for that purpose as Dr. Irving 
Fisher has shown. This may give nom- 
inal values an upward turn, but it does 
not seem to me to touch the heart of the 
problem. 

DEGREE OF WORLD-TAXATION 

The cost of living is proportionate to 
the degree of world-taxation. A large 
part of the cost is due to the necessity of 
middlemen between the producer and the 
consumer. A very large part of society 
is made up of middlemen in one form or 
another. As taxes increase, they must 
put their profits higher or else go out of 
business. Competition in general holds 
their scale of profits at a living wage, and 
even at that a large percentage of mer- 
chants fail. 

Before the war the prices of most com- 
modities were fixed in Liverpool, the cen- 
ter of Europe’s import trade and largely 
that of export also. Prices in other coun- 
tries ranged higher or lower with the cost 
of bringing products to or from Liverpool. 
There are numerous modifying conditions, 
but this covers the main point. The mid- 
dleman must be able to pay his direct 
taxes, his indirect taxes and the burdens 
that wealthier men are able to shift upon 
him. These have steadily risen as the 
shadow of war and the cost of war prepa- 
ration has affected public expenditures. 
The purchasing power of the “English- 
man’s Dollar” fell, according to Sauer- 
beck, from a level of 100 cents in 1897 to 
83 cents in 1900 and 78 cents in 1908. The 
more nimble American dollar fell from 100 
cents in 1898 to 77 in 1905 and 70 in IgII. 


In other words, the man who received two 
dollars a day in 1898, really had but $1.40, 
measured in cost of necessaries in 1911. A 
hundred dollars a month meant $70. The 
condition today is far less encouraging, 
the $2 a day having shrunk to less than 
$1 and the hundred dollars a month is 
now less than fifty. 

It is true that in some cases better 
methods of production or the occasional 
stress of overproduction have brought 
the price of some manufactured articles 
in New York below that of Liverpool. 
But, in gencral, in the case of most goods 
the price in New York is that of Liverpool 
with at least the amount of the duty 
added. A suit of clothing costing in Lon- 
don in 1910 $35, paid a duty of $21 in 
New York and was duplicated in San 
Francisco for $69. A certain piece of 
dress goods cost $30 in London; the duty 
was $18, and the same was offered in a 
fashionable store in San Francisco at $80. 
Part of this cost is chargeable to fashion, 
and fashion like Fortune ts a “fickle jade.” 
An extra charge must be made for gar- 
ments of today which may be left over 
tomorrow. In all countries the protective 
tariff serves as a leverage for putting up 
the prices of wares. 

But the tariff was not materially 
changed in these years before the war. It 
has even been reduced downward until, 
as Mr. Dooley remarks, it has come to 
“the point where even the poorest are 
within its reach.” But the pinch on the 
consumer has never been relaxed. This 
is because of rumors of war, or actual 
war and world-wide perversion of effort 
with unprecedented reckless waste. These 
have kept the dealer busy with meeting 
taxes and bracing himself for an unknown 
but hideously risky future. Such con- 
dition means paralysis to enterprise, 
whatever may be the superficial evidences 
of prosperity. 

GROWTH OF TRUSTS 

With the first rises in prices came the 
growth of trusts and similar “‘combina- 
tions in restraint of trade,” extended and 
expanded the world over by means of 
false values—that is, by “watered stock.” 
An article must rise in value when its 
value is measured in terms of an over- 
taxed dollar. And as additional millions 
of men are withdrawn from productive 
empldyment, the shortage of useful 
products grows from year to year. 

The war has brought useful production 
almost to an end in Europe. Manufacture 
is limited to immediate needs, and most 

(Continued on page 6r) 
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“How would you like me to carry you away with me?’’ she asked, smiling down at Tuesday. ‘We could pretend 
that I am a fairy, and that I could whisk you in through a palace window.” Tuesday drew a 
deep breath. “I—I won’t care if it ain’t a palace,” he assured her 
18 Illustrating “Tuesday” 
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TUESDAY 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


was not by blood of the Riggins 

tribe at all. That fact adver- 
tised itself glaringly whenever Tuesday 
and a genuine Riggins appeared together. 
The sign-manual of the house of Riggins 
was red hair—a raw, grating, sun- 
parched red. A like, though paler, hue 
was diffused over sandy areas of skin, and 
the Riggins smile revealed the ultimate 
molar in a lantern jaw. Tuesday’s thick, 
softly waving hair was dark, and his eyes 
matched it. They were big and brown 
and wistful, and they looked up at you 
solemnly, full of the puzzled sadness 
which life as a spurious Riggins held for 
Tuesday. His serious eyes and shy, wild, 
timid ways made him seem some little 
half-human woodland thing, captive but 
still unreconciled. 

Tuesday was a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion in the Spy Rock neighborhood— 
which means unreckoned miles of cattle- 
ranges in the mountains of Mendocino. 
Spy Rock itself is a crag looming from the 
Eel river, reputed to have been a sort of 
Indian watch-tower. Near it is a ford of 
the river, and as you urged your strain- 
ing, snorting horses up the bank, their 
hoofs slipping on the smooth, water-worn 
pebbles, you saw ahead on your left the 
low, dilapidated house where Sam Rig- 
gins, and Myra his wife, and all the little 
Rigginses abode. Mr. Riggins had been 
urged by his sociable instincts to plant 
his house thus close to a highway so fre- 
quented that sometimes as many as three 
teams a week passed over it. He had 
chosen a strategic point, for after the pull 
up from the river-bottom horses and 
driver alike were willing to stop in the 
shade of the oak beside the door. Thus 
the Rigginses could be sure of getting the 
news from folk coming “out” from the 
remoter cattle- -country, beyond the river, 
while those coming “in” were usually dis- 
posed to pause before attempting the 
slippery ford. 


LL the neighborhood of ‘Spy Rock 
knew that little Tuesday Riggins 


8 ny Rigginses were not old-timers 
in the country, but even this grave 
disadvantage—in the minds of those 
who were old-timers—was overcome by 
Sam’s easy and uncritical ways. It 
was only when someone would remark 





Tuesday, conspicuous among the yeni of 
barefoot, hatless red-heads— “‘And the 
little maverick yonder—where’d you 
pick him up?” that a shade of secretive- 
ness stole over the loose-jawed counte- 
nance of Pap Riggins. This gave rise to 
many conjectures. Some of these even 
concerned Louey, the eldest daughter of 
the house of Riggins. But as Tuesday 
was nine years old and Louey not more 
than seventeen, the most zealous propa- 
gator of scandal was obliged to quit the 
field. And then, Tuesday was so patently 
not a Riggins at all + msuone 
it was just as well that Ma Riggins had 
some years before with maternal thought- 
fulness sternly repressed the family habit 
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of designating Tuesday as Louey’s ‘brat. 

Nobody wondered nearly so hard about 
Tuesday as Tuesday himself. Probably 
because it was too much trouble, the 
family had never pretended that he was 
really a Riggins. In fact, no one had 
taken him seriously enough for that. 
He had been simply Louey’s brat and 
Louey’s live doll-baby, with no more 
Christian title than Tuesday, from the 
day of the week which had witnessed his 
haphazard adoption. Louey tired of her 
live plaything after awhile, and resigned 
all claims to exclusive proprietorship. 
But it would have required at once more 
decision and more harshness than dwelt 
in the Riggins nature to have got rid of 
the foundling then. Besides, a slow doubt 
had been filtering its way into Sam Rig- 
gins’ mind as to the exact view which 
might be taken by the law of his failure 
to acquaint the authorities—dim and 
fearsome figures that they were—with 
certain facts in regard to Tuesday. So 
the waif was allowed to play and fight 
and squeal and forage with the rest of the 
litter, and with a fair field and no favor 
managed to achieve the age of nine—con- 
jecturally. Mrs. Riggins had guessed at 
it, as she said, and with her experience 
with babies “it had ought to be a pretty 
fair guess.” 


LWAYS—it seemed to Tuesday—he 
had wondered; always he had dwelt, a 
little alien, with but not of the folk about 
him. Tuesday had no names for his 
emotions; he could not have described the 
curious shrinking feeling which the Rig- 
gins manners and customs, even the 
familiar Riggins appearance, gave him. 
He did not try to describe it; he merely 
shrank, and was uncomfortable and 
lonely and unhappy, and did not know in 
the least what ailed him. Once Louey, in 
an illuminated moment, accused him of 
being “uppity,” and her father said 
darkly that if the kid showed any signs of 
that he’d “wale him good.” This made 
Tuesday shudder, for Pap, the good- 
natured, had occasional attacks of surli- 
ness, when he waled anyone that came 
within reach. The Rigginses bellowed 
and forgot it. But once he had waled 
Tuesday, and when it was over the child 
slid down upon the floor with blue lips 
and lay quite still. He had lain there a 
long while when it occurred to Ma Rig- 
gins that something might be wrong. 
She said to her oldest boy, Jim—being 
herself, occupied over the washtub— 
“Jim, jest see what’s happened that kid, 
will yer? He’s lay that way for more’n 
an hour.” 

Jim went over and prodded Tuesday 
with his foot. ‘Took some kind o’ fit, I 
guess,” he told his mother, looking awe- 
struck. She came, wiping her sudsy 
hands on her skirt. She bent over Tues- 
day, and he slowly opened his eyes. 

“Come now,” she commanded with a 


sharpness intended to be salutary, ‘ ‘git 
up and don’t try none o’ them high- 
falutin’ games. You'd ought to be thank- 
ful yer got a pap to lick yer. Think of 
it—treatin’ yer just like one o’ his own!” 

After that the threat of a licking from 
Pap Riggins—even to see one of his foster- 
brethren licked—drove Tuesday sick and 
shuddering from the house. 

“Easier’ n any of my own to make 
mind,” reflected Ma Riggins frequently. 
But she had always an uncomfortable 
feeling that deep down beneath the docile 
exterior there was something that eluded 
and defied her. Not that she put it that 
way to herself. After painfully searching 
her scanty vocabulary she pitched upon 

“sly,” as the one word which seemed to 
fit the case at all. 


UESDAY, of course, hadn’t lived to be 

nine and so profoundly questioned his 
destiny without also interrogating human 
sources of information. He got only jest- 
ing answers: “Picked yer off’n a madrone 
tree. Ma says, ‘Look at that fine large 
bunch 0’ madrone berries,’ and Louey 
says, ‘Lor’, ma,’ she says, ‘it’s a kid! and 
there you was.” Or, “Oncet when me an’ 
Jim was fishin’ we caught a extry large 
salmon-trout, and first thing he unswal- 
lered yer on the bank, thus provin’ 
Scripture ’bout Jonah.” Or he had been 
slipped to them in a mended saucepan by 
a traveling tinker, or found among the 
cubs of a she-bear that Pap Riggins had 


slain. Indeed, Tuesday’s nativity ap- 
peared to be as legendary as King 
Arthur’s—by which farallel, had he 


known of it, he would have been much 
comforted. 

But Tuesday’s hungry imagination had 
nothing to feed on, not even the husks of 
dime novels, until the marvelous coming 
to Spy Rock of Teacher. Teacher was a 
sizzling, bubbling, ramping young thing 
just out of college, with a term or two of 
teaching ahead of her until Tom got his 
raise. Spy Rock was a tremendous ad- 
venture. The business of getting there 
in the dead of winter, with the stage 
breaking down on the road, and a bare- 
back ride on a stage-horse carrying the 
mail-sacks, and afterwards driving in 
Sam Riggins’ crazy team over mountains 
and mountains and mountains hoar with 
snow—all this made the most glorious 
letter to Tom. Afterwards she told Tom 
a good deal about Tuesday. ‘The child 
makes you think of something by 
Murillo,” she wrote. “St. Anthony and 
the Christ-child, you know—or probably 
don’t know. What is he doing among 
these red-headed tadpoles? If you could 
see him just wade in to learning! They 
had some sort of fossil here last year who 
taught them to read—or at least Tuesday 
learned., He doesn’t merely read, though 
—he drinks in and devours things. As to 
yours truly—well, I know just how it 
would feel to be an idol and sit up on a 

edestal and be worshiped. It’s the way 
T feel, here on my little platform, when I 
find that child’s glorious eyes upon me. 
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I brought along a few children’s books 
and he has read them all. He seems to 
like best The Prince and the Pauper . . .” 

He did, but on grounds not confided 
even to Teacher. ‘The book had cast a 
flood of light into the dark places of his 
mind. The queer feeling he always had 
of not belonging was now explained. 
Somehow, like the little Prince, he had 
got mixed. Out in the world another boy 
was living, who had somehow stolen his 
place. This imaginary home from which 
he had been ousted was a strange mix- 
ture of the palace of Henry the Eighth 
and the castle of the Earl of Dorincourt; 
for Little Lord Fauntleroy was another of 
Teacher’s treasures. Oh, to escape. be- 
yond the barrier of the great tawny 
mountains, to that world where people 
lived in places like those pictures, and 
there were ladies like Teacher and 
Dearest, who did not grin at you with a 
front tooth missing, or lam you with a 
large red hand when you forgot and let the 
biscuits burn! Tuesday forgot more than 
ever these days, exasperating Ma Riggins 
to the point where she lammed him when- 
ever handy, almost as a matter of course. 
The gulf between Tuesday and his foster- 
folk was deepening with the years. He 
had acquired a way of solemnly regarding 
Ma Riggins on these occasions of chastise- 
ment which as she said made her plumb 
uncomfortable. She did not know that 
he was comparing her to Dearest, who 
never lammed people, but would have 
knelt dowr and put her cheek against his 
and comforted him with kisses when he 
told her how very sorry he was about 
those biscuits. 


ITH the end of the spring term 

Teacher vanished—forever, Tom 
having now got his raise. But the seed was 
sown in the fallow soil of Tuesday’s mind, 
and the crop of dreams was green and 
flourishing. He began to watch the road 
from beyond the mountains, with a vague, 
formless hope that rescue would come 
that way—as indeed it must, if it came 
at all. It was all quite nebulous in the 
child’s thoughts; he was too ignorant to 
give shape or outline to his visions. Yet 
in their cloudy splendor they were more 
real to him than the barren life about him. 
It did no harm until the day when the 
Riggins twins, a year younger than him- 
self, let their terrier get Tuesday’s baby 
chipmunk, and then he went for them 
with a mad, savage courage which made 
their united prowess of no avail. Nothing 
like it had ever been dreamed of Tuesday. 
When the wailing twins exhibited their 
wounds Ma Riggins acknowledged her- 
self knocked higher’n a kite. She knew 
nothing of the secret life as a changeling 
Prince which had nerved Tuesday’s arm. 
She summoned Pap, who was leaning on 
the gate of the corral, thoughtfully chew- 
ing straws. When Pap beheld the con- 
dition of his offspring he uttered a bitter 
and boding laugh. “Is that so?” he in- 
quired of no one in particular. “Is that 
so?” And then he waled Tuesday. 

A rancher from across the river, com- 
ing “in” one day, brought news of a 
stalled car’ a ways back on the grade, 
which had scairt his near horse till he 
just naturally lay down in the road. The 
rancher, by name M’Gee, and Pap had a 
long colloquy about it, agreeing that now 
these pests had found them out it was 


like to ruin the district and make it im- 
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possible to take out a team without grave 
risk of strewing the road with your frag- 
ments. Down to Willits and Ukiah the 
automobiles had it all their own way now, 
but back here on the river one might have 
expected to be safe. 

Mr. M’Gee drove on, and an hour later 
the automobile limped in, badly crippled 
by engine trouble. There was nothing for 
the passengers to do but request Pap 
Riggins to put them up. In the joy of en- 
tertaining strangers—at a profit—the 
sociable Mr. Riggins forgot his late ani- 
mosity, and welcomed them with open 
arms. ‘They were only two, a stout, 
prosperous looking man, and his wife, 
much younger, slender, rather languid in 
her air, and with beautiful dark eyes. 


LL the Rigginses crowded about the 

machine. [he younger ones had never 
yet beheld one of these famous, or in- 
famous contrivances, their habitation be- 
fore coming to Spy Rock having been 
equally sequestered. Ma and Louey 
hung a little back, and silently exchanged 
glances. Jim strutted with the impor- 
tance of superior know ledge. 

“Course you kids ain’t ever seen one,” 
he taunted them; ‘but J have, you bet! 
Seen one so smashed up you couldn’t 
have sold it for old iron. I—” 

“Dry up!” admonished Pap, looking 
perturbed. 

Louey and two younger sisters turned 
out of their room to accommodate the dark- 
eyed lady, who accepted her fate with an 
air of amiable martyrdom. Her complais- 
ance moved her husband almost to tears 
of gratitude. He expatiated long upon 
her virtues to Pap and Ma Riggins, sit- 
ting on the tumbledown porch after his 
wife had sought the privacy of her apart- 
ment behind the calico curtain—to ex- 
pect a door to your bedroom would have 
been considered “uppity” in the Riggins 
establishment. The lady’s air of faint 
condescension toward her husband might 
have been understood by one who had 
seen him happily settle down on the 
porch with Pap Riggins, elevate his feet 
on the railing beside Pap’s and unbutton 
his vest. You realized that, much as he 
admired his wife, living up to her level 
involved a strain. Yet he continued to 
celebrate her merits. 

“Tt shows there’s nothing of the quitter 
about her that she was willing to come 
along with me on this trip,” he declared, 
throwing away his cigar end with so little 
heed that it nearly set fire to Tuesday’s 
hair. The little boy was silently crouch- 
ing on the step, drinking in with eyes and 
ears the wonder of this messenger from 
the great world. “I guess maybe I 
oughtn’t to have asked her, seeing what 
automobiling in this county is apt to 
bring back to her mind.” He paused to 
light a fresh cigar and allow his audience 
an anticipatory moment. 

“Yes, sir,” he resumed, “‘she’s game all 
through or she wouldn’t be here now. 
Eight years ago or so her only sister was 
killed automobiling here in Mendocino. 
Fifteen miles, about, out of Ukiah. We 
must have passed the place coming up. 
The sister and her husband were both 
killed—baby too. Queer thing—they 
brought back the other bodies, but not 
the baby’s. Nota shred of the little fel- 
low was ever found.” 

Ma and Pap Riggins sat very still. 
You might almost have thought that they 


‘sat so very still for fear of some betraying 


word or gesture. 

“Did you say—about eight years ago?” 
inquired Pap at last. 

““Yes—let me see—eight years this 
summer. A passing team found the 
smash-up and brought the bodies to 
Ukiah. Then, when the family was noti- 
fied, and found the baby was missing, 
they went back and looked for him, but 
it was too late. A coyote had got him, 
most likely.” 

“Didn’t you—didn’t you never think 
that somebody might ’a’ picked the little 
feller up and took him along?” asked 
Pap, clearing his throat. 

“Then why didn’t his folks ever hear 
about it? Wouidn’t any body have noti- 
fied the authorities if they’d found a live 
baby—or a dead one, for that matter, 
alongside of a wrecked car? Anyone that 
didn’t would be too mean to live—let 
alone too big a fool, seeing how mighty 
apt he’d be to get into trouble about it. 
No, the poor little kid must have been 
chucked away off into the brush, and 
alive or dead some animal got it. It was 
hard on the family. They’d have given 
anything to have the kid.” 

he newcomer now appeared to be 
through with the subject, but Pap and 
Ma Riggins would not let it rest. They 
continued to put questions, framed with 
elaborate caution, until the date, the age 
of the baby, the place of the disaster, 
were settled beyond a doubt. Louey had 
come silently out of the house behind 
them, and stood with a brown hand 
clenched tightly on the back of her 
mother’s chair. From time to time the 
eyes of all three peered stealthily through 
the dusk at Tuesday, who sat staring 
solemnly at the stranger, his sensitive 
fancy oppressed with the tragedy of the 
little one’s doom. 


| che and the engine decreed that the 
new arrivals should spend two days at 
Spy Rock before they were able to con- 
tinue on to inspect the timber-claims be- 
yond the river which were the objective 
of their journey. Jim was sent on horse- 
back to the nearest stage-station across 
the mountains for some mysterious bits 
of iron without which the engine refused 
to go. Most of this time the proprietor 
of the car lay on his back beneath it, 
steeped in oil. The lady, languid, cool, 
elegant, preserved her character for hero- 
ism by sitting on the porch or strolling 
beside the river, compdanioned by Tues- 
day, with whom she professed to have 
fallen instantly in love. 

“He is surely not your own child?” she 
inquired of Ma Riggins. 

“No, marm,” murmured Ma, flushed 
and miserable; “he’s a orphan—a little 
stray, as you might say . 

“How good of you to take him in— 
with all your own brood!” the lady eulo- 
gized her. 

Hand in hand with the lady, Tuesday 
drank in draughts of joy too deep for 
words. Without disloyalty to Teacher 
he still found the lady’s softer manner 
more entirely what Dearest’s would have 
been. He had never told Teacher about 
Dearest or the changeling Prince, but he 
told the lady. She listened with the most 
earnest attention—for in truth there was 
very little else to do, and she disliked the 
spectacle of her husband in his present 
oleaginous condition. 
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“Come now,” commanded Mrs. 
Riggins. ‘You'd ought to be 
thankful yer got a pap to lick 
yer. Think of it—treatin’ yer 
just like one o’ his own!” 
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“How would you like me to carry you 
away with me?” she asked, smiling down 
at Tuesday. “We could pretend that I 
am a fairy, you know, and that I could 
whisk you in through the palace window, 
and whcak the other little boy out, and 
when the courtiers came in the morning 
to greet the little Prince, there you’d be!” 

Tasciiy drew a deep breath. This 
sounded like his dream come true. 

“TJ—J won’t care if it ain’t a palace,” 
he assured her. 

She laughed caressingly. Little Tues- 
Jay was as quaint and funny as his name. 

“Shan’t you? That’s lucky, because 
if you came with me you'd have to get 
used to just living in a house, you know.” 

If he went with her! All the morning 
stars sang together in Tuesday’s heart. 

“How’'ll we work it?” he whispered 
huskily, nestling closer. 

“Work what?” Her attention had 
wandered. 

“Me gittin’ off with you?” 

“Oh, we'd have to keep it a great secret, 


Tuesday: Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
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of course,” she replied, entering into the 
spirit of the game. ‘‘We wouldn’t let any- 
body know, but just run off together like 
a in stories.” 

uesday pondered. “Best thing’d be 
for me to light out by the trail ‘long 
Signal Ridge. That hits the road agin at 
Coon Creek. I could be a-waitin’—only 
how about that feller?” 

“What fellow?” 

“‘Mister—Mister—” Tuesday stumbled 
at unfamiliar names. She, of course, 
needed no name—she who was just The 
Lady. 

“You mean my husband? Oh, he al- 
ways does as I tell him! You mustn’t 
be afraid of anyone, you know, if you are 
going to elope with me!” 

Tuesday didn’t know what it meant to 
elope. e knew only the divine, the 
beautiful fact that he was to go away with 
The Lady. Louey beating on a milk pan 
with an iron spoon summoned them to 
supper. The light of the sinking sun 
shone on her and was reflected from the 
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pan, until even Louey seemed swimming 
in a sea of glory—the same glory that 
was flooding the soul of the child and in- 
toxicating him beyond further speech. 
Words always came hard to Tuesday, and 
the few that he uttered were weighty 
with meaning. It never occurred to him 
that people might play with words, 
might speak them lightly, falsely, cruelly, 
as though you were to send forth a flight 
of shining silver arrows just to see them 
glitter, not caring whom they wounded 
to the death. 

The Lady and her husband went on 
next morning to the timber-claims be- 
yond the river. The stream was so low 
that the car could easily make the ford. 
This was. Wednesday, and on Friday, it 
was understood, they were coming back, 
not to pause at Spy Rock, but to go on 
their way to the world beyond the 
mountains. 

The Lady was very gracious on leaving. 
She gave Louey her extra chiffon veil—. 

(Continued on page 46) 

















About the end of May, the bringing in of the horses is the signal that spring has come 


The People Who Stayed 


Life in a “Ghost City”’ of Montana Where They Wait 
“Till the Railroad Comes’’ 


HERE is a bill in Congress, long 

forgotten, but still in existence, 

providing that a part of the Yel- 

lowstone National Park be cut off 
to allow for the admission of a railroad 
into Lost Lode. On its first presentation 
the bill failed and, after a few spasmodic 
efforts to pass it, the matter was allowed 
to drop. There is no longer much reason 
to be concerned about Lost Lode. Its 
sensational season in the gold and copper 
world has passed, and it has retired into 
the ranks of the other little lost cities 
that make so picturesque this newest 
part of the new world. 

Its years-old log cabins sag unsteadily 
on foundations sodden from long immer- 
sion in everlasting snow; windows gape 
emptily; doorways yawn. One by one 
the ruins disappear—not lost entirely, 
since they make good firewood. The 
streets are overgrown with wild straw- 
berries and yellow violets. The townsite 
is slowly evolving its own little forest of 
ten, twenty and thirty-year-old ever- 
greens. Deer, elk and mountain sheep 
don’t exactly inhabit the city, but in the 
spring they pass through on the edge of 
the forest reserve to the higher mountain 
pastures, and in the fall they come down 

again to feed on the young saplings or 
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By Gertrude A. Zerr 


hunt unfrozen drinking holes. It is quite 
possible to say good-morning to a harm- 
less black bear on almost any street cor- 
ner; indeed, when the berries are ripe one 
is almost obliged to fight with the bears 
for the privilege of attacking the bushes. 
Children rarely go berrying alone in a 
year when bear-berries and huckleberries 
are equally plentiful. 

Three lovely waterfalls once gave 
power for electric lights and smelters; the 
big store is strung from end to end with 
now useless bulbs; thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of valuable ma- 
chinery is rusting in the damp hills, less 
costly than the cost of moving it away. 
Mountains more beautiful than those of 
Wonderland itself shelter the city from 
storms; lovely lakes ripple in the constant 
breeze, next-door to the sky—such is the 
setting of the play. 

For if the way to Lost Lode gives the 
impression of a moving-picture, with its 
slow merging of scene into scene—miles 
and miles of plains, canyons, mountain 
heights and passes, unpeopled except by 
the wild things of the Park, the city itself, 
when one comes suddenly face to face 


with it, invariably draws forth the little 
breath of expectation that accompanies 
the rising of the curtain on a drama 
elaborately staged. And when the first 
walking gentleman steps into the lime- 
light, the spectator knows, what he sus- 
pected from the first, that this little lost 
city is different from all the rest—that 
here is a play still in progress, the dénoue- 
meant still to come. 

One finds the place by accident. It lies 
sixty-five miles by stage from one railroad 
entrance to the Park, ninety-five miles by 
pack-train from the other. To lay the 
track from one point is impossible be- 
cause of the Nation’s Playground; from 
the other, because of the impassable 
mountain walls. There is no reason for 
anyone to go to Lost Lode now, except an 
occasional teacher who takes her pro- 
fession as an adventure. But sometimes 
a bold spirit on tour through the Park 
turns aside from the beaten trail and fol- 
lows the narrow road to the left toward 
the mysterigus peaks he has seen from 
some elevation; or some especially favored 
“dude” is allowed by his tyrannical 
hunters’ guide to stray away from the 
rest of the party and go into the camp 
for tobacco or mail. And all amazed, he 
finds the little city on top of the world. 
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Then he sees the people—he knows the 
play is in progress, and cannot help wish- 
ing he knew the plot. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


ih because of its people that Lost 
Lode is different. It never died. The 
man who found it, forty years ago, still 
moves about from claim to claim, pros- 
pecting, developing and planning for the 
expenditure of his wealth—when he gets 
it. He’s eighty now. Forty years ago he 
had a reputation as an intrepid scout and 
Indian fighter. That’s how he happened 
to be the leader of the party sent down 
into Crandall Creek to put a stop to the 
Indian disturbances there. That day’s 
work completed, he pushed on higher into 
the mountains and dug into the rocks. It 
was in the golden days of Montana, when 
all the capital a man needed was a pick 
and a shovel. He found a nugget or two. 
Other men followed him. ‘There were 
more nuggets, and more people. 

The original bill creating the Park in- 
cluded Lost Lode, but developing com- 
panies got there in time to save the camp. 
They put up their smelters and began 
honeycombing the hillsides with their 
long tunnels. There was ore—there is 
yet, some of the richest ore in the world. 
And being a hundred miles from a railroad 
was not the handicap that sixty-five miles 
isnow. Coke was cheap, and the expense 
of freighting it into the camp was less than 
the value of the ore smelted. Other Mon- 
tana mining camps were a hundred miles 
from a railroad, and Lost Lode could hold 
its own. 

The ordinary tramp miners drifted in, 
with their frowsy wives and unspeakable 
children; made money, spent it all in 
drink and vice, and made more. That 
was the day when Lost Lode was like 
every other city in the mining world: the 
day of saloon brawls among the men and 
school fights among the women and 
children. ; 

But the population was not entirely 
confined to the camp-stragglers. Many 
of the people who came to look up the 
conditions before investing in the mines 
fell in love with the beauty of the country 
and put up permanent houses. There 
were business men and professional peo- 
ple. And more interesting than all, there 
were girls. It was the day of Adventure 
for girls. Nice girls flocked to Montana 
from stupid Eastern and middle western 
villages, and took up positions as teachers, 
clerks and stenographers. They stayed 
nice, and married. Up to within the last 
few years Lost Lode has boasted proudly 
that no girl ever stayed four months in 
their camp without finding a husband. 
And to the everlasting credit of woman- 
kind, be it said, these nice girls, who mar- 
ried for prospects, stayed with the pros- 
pectors, even after the golden days had 
passed and the years of waiting begun. 
And this is what gives the city of today 
so large a percentage of educated and re- 
fined women, and so beautiful a younger 
generation. 

The greatest interest of the little city 
lies, not in its inherent loveliness, but in 
the character of the people who stayed. 
It has, including the hill-dwellers, about 
ninety people, of whom ten are women, 
and some, children. There are no young 
people. For four months of the year 
there may be a teacher, and during the 
short summer a few young men may drift 


home to the old folks to rest after a stren- 
uous winter of loafing in town or herd- 
ing sheep in the deeper hills. But these 
are only stragglers. The real population 
are the old, old men, of whose families 
and antecedents nothing is known; lonely 
old men, forced apart from each other by 
the hatred born of loneliness. 


AROUND THE FIRE 


MUSEMENTS in Lost Lode are not 

plentiful, and the winters are long. 
Early in the fall the hill-dwellers, the men 
who prospect in the high mountains, come 
drifting down with the snow and take up 
their winter abode in deserted cabins or 
in the kitchens of the abandoned hotels. 
There is nothing to do but travel the well- 
worn trails from cabin to postoflice and 
back again, day in and day out. Some- 
times the old men gather in each other’s 
cabins and gossip disgracefully. Those 
who have wives can go home and supply 
the ladies’ parties with material for days. 
But around the public fire in the post- 
office, stories are of the good old days 
when the city was a city, or farther back, 
when the narrators were wanderers and 
adventurers, and the color of life was a 
bright, glowing scarlet. There, every 
winter, they build the long-wished-for 
railroad from one of the three possible 
points, or discover new metal hitherto 
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unheard of, that shall put the city on the 
map again. And there is the excitement 
of watching for the mail. Conversation, 
no matter how absorbing, is constantly 
interrupted by some-one, darting to the 
door to glance down into the inky forest 
reserve. To have the mail late is a source 
of never-failing interest: there are so 
many reasons why it may be late. If the 
carriers are using horses and sled, they 
may have gone over an embankment in 
the dark and at that exact moment they 
may be engaged in climbing out; or the 
horses may have become exhausted and 
the carrier obliged to take to his snow- 
shoes and pack-sack. If he is using the 
dogs, which are more reliable than the 
horses, it may be himself that is ex- 
hausted and lying asleep somewhere on 
the road. They speculate on the advisa- 
bility of going to investigate. And when 
the mail does arrive, they gather at the 
door, eagerly, to watch the approach of 
his lantern, from its first glimmering down 
among the trees till it flashes in their 
faces. If the storekeeper drives them out 
before the mail comes in, they go down 
to the carrier’s cabin to wait for him. 
Many of the men cannot read. But 
even those who can, read little when 
there is a chance of social contact, peace- 
able or otherwise. It is during the long 
winters around the public fire that the 











She is destined to be the loveliest woman in Montana. 
that she may take her place in society when the fortune comes. 








Every sacrifice is being made 
She is the only one 


of the waiting populace who has any chance of seeing these dreams come true 
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great and lasting feuds are born of nothing. 
A word is dropped, innocently, but irre- 
trievably; words of another character 
follow; then dead silence, lasting for 
months and months, the hatred growing 
on each side, with blows, it may be, and 
finally gun-play, long after the original 
cause of the quarrel is forgotten. But the 
spring usually comes before the strain 
grows too great, and with the great mi- 
grations to the hills come peace and 
sanity. 
THE LADIES’ AID 


fGen women get along better. They 
quarrel, too, of course, and they 
cherish feuds of long standing. But their 
amusements are more varied, and their 
lives, consequently, safer and saner. They 
have no children, and their cabins do not 
demand elaborate housekeeping; but 
they are women of books and newspapers 
and music. There are three pianos in the 
camp, and women 
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roots and turnips can be eaten long before 
the roots are ready, and by the middle of 
August there is lettuce in profusion. 
But the wild greens rank only second 
as feud-provokers. For, after all, one can 
eat only so many greens, and they can’t 
very well be preserved for winter use. So 
finally everybody gets enough. There is 
no real war in the camp till the berries 
come. Wild strawberries are plentiful 
enough for more people than have pa- 
tience to pick them. But when huckle- 
berries and raspberries come, all friend- 
ships cease. Then women get up before 
daylight and sneak out alone to bushes 
unsuspected by the others. And when 
they come home they take care to have 
the pail covered on top with berries of a 
commoner sort—even with bear-berries, 
under pretense that bear-berry jelly isn’t 
so bad, if you mix it with currants. And 
if one woman finds another’s patch of 
valuable berries and picks them, the first 








one deserts the camp willingly, but some- 
times old age is too feeble, or the uncer- 
tainty of a million-dollar mine is less 
alluring than the certainty of a little job 
that provides real bread and butter; or 
perhaps a newspaper item tells that an 
old prospector, once a prominent resident 
of Lost Lode, has passed away. And then 
those who have stayed look at each other 
seriously, and wonder if the greatness of 
Lost Lode will come in their day, or if 
they too will get out of all the long wait- 
ing—a newspaper item. 

There is an old couple who have worked 
and dug for thirty years—worked by 
hand, carrying the ore out in baskets be- 
cause there was no money for machinery 
or cars. They do odd xh for the other 
miners and their wives, to get the mone 
for dynamite and food. Never in all 
these years have they found an ounce of 
“pay dirt’’—yet they never give up hope. 
The woman Coe never picked a berry to 

put up for the win- 





to play them. 
There are librarics 
and magazines. 
The women talk 
with unfeigned in- 
terest and extraor- 
dinary penetration 
on world problems, 
curiously mispro- 
nouncing the words 
they have never 
heard spoken, but 
keenly alive to 
their significance. 
They play bridge, 
and raise quarrels 
over the cards, ex- 
actly like ordinary 
people. They hold 
séances in dark- 
ened rooms, and 
sometimes come to 
believe in the spir- 
itual manifesta- 
tions they receive. 
They knit and 
weave and_ knot 
endless rag rugs in 
intricate original 
designs; they crochet elaborate  bed- 
spreads, and put away countless em- 
broidered lunch-cloths and guest towels 
with a vim and enthusiasm born of the 
pure joy of creation. 

And so they get through the winter 
very well. But when spring comes, all is 
changed. Then begins a stealthy but 
deadly rivalry that gives rise to a mid- 
summer madness as intense as the mining 
madness of the men. There are only so 
many edible greens in the mountains, and 
only so many berries. The discovery of 
the first “leather-breeches” far surpasses 
in importance the location of a new 
placer claim. Only those who have lived 
winter after winter on canned goods are 
able to realize what the coming of the 
green things means. The woman who 
finds them first is the efficient wife, the 
pinnacle of womanly excellence. She is 
accordingly hated, et followed, by all 
the rest. After “leather breeches’? come 
dandelions, of very short season, then 
narrow-dock, or lambs’ quarters. Then 
the mail makes regular trips with green 
things from town, and shortly afterwards 
their own gardens, carefully covered by 
night and watered with warm water by 
day, begin to grow. The tops of radishes, 








The years’-old cabins sag more and more each spring; the old men grow a little 
older, a little grayer, but hope lives on and on 


woman never speaks to the second woman 
again. There are half a dozen such feuds 
on. 


WHEN SPRING COMES IN 


oe winter generally breaks up about 
the end of May, though it may hap- 
pen as early as the first. Its date is set by 
the bringing in of the horses. The trail 
once broken for the pack-horses, work is 
begun on the wagon trail—a longer and 
more difficult operation, since it is a ques- 
tion of carrying food and shelter for 
horses as well as men, and many trips be- 
tween camp and the limits of the trail are 
imperative. But the trail is broken at 
last, the freight wagons begin to travel, 
one by one the summer population re- 
turns, the hotels are opened. Spring has 
come. The children ar their skees 
and take to stilts and rubber boots while 
the streets are flooded with melting snow. 
The men go back to the mountains; the 
householders begin to get in next winter’s 
wood; the women prospect for greens; the 
chickens lay eggs; the mail comes every 
day. 

The summer population comes back, 
but every summer there are fewer people 
than there were the summer before. No 


ter. “Why should 
I? By the winter 
time we will have 
our fortune and I 
can buy all the 
tame Rena I 
want.” She ex- 
pects to travel, to 
wear good clothes, 
and to go into so- 
ciety. She corre- 
sponds with beauty 
editors, and keeps 
her complexion 
marvelously good. 
She engages the 
ever-departing 
teachers to come 
back when the rail- 
road is built and 





teach her good 
English. But 
when she_ reads 


one of the “items” 
in the newspaper 
her eyes gleam 
strangely, and she 
cries passionately: 

“Tt is what hap- 
pens! They will take us to the poorhouse 
and let us die, when if we stayed we 
would be rich. But I will never go. If 
the railroad does not come in time, I will 
kill myself before they shall take me!” 

People seldom die in Lost Lode. 
Only rarely does the camp face death. 
Usually one doesn’t know. Those who 
haven’t made a stake during the summer 
go out in the fall to find work in the mines 
that are running, and if they make enough 
they come back in the spring; otherwise 
they pass silently out of the knowledge 
of those that remain. 

It isn’t necessary for everybody to go 
out. Many of the mines are still held by 
companies, who keep them, even at a loss, 
in the hope of the coming of the road. 
certain amount of developing has to be 
done to keep the title good, and every 
company has its quota of pensioners 
among the old prospectors, who do the 
required hundred dollars’ worth of work 
every summer. A hundred dollars buys 
bacon and tobacco, flour and ammunition 
for a sumptuous winter. There are pro- 
fessional gamblers who engage in friendly 
games with such stray visitors as tourists, 
surveyors and occasional politicians; and 

(Continued on page 48) 



































Balcony House lay in a litter of ruins, tucked up under a vast overhanging rock on a cliff in Mesa Verde Park. 
Repaired and preserved, it would become of value to the nation 
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Patching the Prehistoric 


Cliff Dwellings Made as Good as New 


When the School of American Archaeology decided 
to restore Balcony House, a cliff dwelling located 
high on the side of a mountain in Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado,a most difficult job of house- 
repairing was undertaken. How the job was done 
is described in an article on page 62 of this issue 
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Balcony House today, sufficiently repaired for the purpose, awaits its visitors. The materials for the work had to be lowered 
thirty feet over the cliff. The portraits are of J. L. Nusbaum, the man who does 
this work, and Julian, his Indian foreman 






































L to lift the burden to the bloody shoulders of the bearer. 


Weak with fasting and self-inflicfed wounds, the Penitentes stumble on beneath crosses so heavy that two men are required 
Only a few years ago the cross was borne to an actual crucifixion 








The Penitent Brothers 


A Strange Survival of the Middle Ages Amid the 
Progressive Modern Conditions of the Southwest 


T was a bleak March afternoon, the 

Wednesday of Holy Week, when we 

started out to see the Penitent 

Brothers. Knowing that they made 
pilgrimages to the lonely shrines or crosses 
in the foothills near the little Mexican 
villages along the Rio Grande, our only 
chance was to see them on their return 
from the crosses to the “morada” or 
chapter house. Pablo drove us to the 
huddled adobe town of Ranchitos where 
we waited for half an hour while he went 
to speak with some of the men who stood 
in front of a low flat-roofed house, which 
had only one doorway and no windows. 
Shaking hands with each man, he kissed 
the back of their hands and they in turn 
pressed their lips to his hand. 

“The Penitentes will not come out 
today, Senorita,” he said when he re- 
turned to us. “They say there are too 
many Americanos waiting to see them. 
But, if you desire, we will drive on to Ade- 
lina and perhaps you may see them there.” 

The road from Ranchitos to Adelina 
was rough and wound in and out of deep 
arroyos. Yet it was the main thorough- 
fare between these small isolated towns 
in the mountains of northern New Mex- 
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ico. Here, far from the railroad, the.cus- 
toms and traditions of the Conquistadores 
and the Aztecs had escaped the swift 
current of progress which a later civiliza- 
tion had swept over the southwest. 

Driving across stretches of desolate 
country, the March wind rushed down 
from the snow-crusted mountain peaks 
and crackled among the dead branches 
of the sage brush and cactus which 
covered the plains. We shivered and 
drew the robes closer about us. Pablo 
smiled at our discomfort. 

“This is real Penitente weather,” he 
explained. “The colder the wind blows, 
the fewer Americanos come to look on. 
And the Penitentes like the sharp wind 
too—it makes the pain worse.” 

“But, Pablo,” I asked, “why should 
they like pain? Why do they torture 
themselves this way?”’ 

“Tt is the rule, Senorita,” he answered, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Christ suffered 
the agony. If we suffer it too, our sins are 
forgiven. We do this penance because we 
are his disciples. Then we go to heaven.” 


What a distorted conception of the love 
of Christ, I thought—it seemed more like 
the pagan’s love of torture. The result 
wasa very good imitation of the flagellants 
who walked about southern and central 
Europe in the 13th and 14th cencuries. 

The Penitent Brothers are in truth a 
combination of paganism and Christian- 
ity. At least old documents tell that the 
first mission priests found a religious sect 
among the natives of the vast region 
which was then known as New Mexico 
who practiced self-torture. After their 
conversion to Christianity these simple 
people, impressed with the sufferings of 
Christ, interpolated portions of his his- 
tory into their Aztec rites, and estab- 
lished the Order of Penitent Brothers of 
Christ. New chapter houses have been 
built within the past year, which signify 
the rapid growth of secret membership of 
this strange survival of the Middle Ages 
even in the midst of modern education. 

At Adelina Pablo, who was an ex- 
officer of the Penitentes, obtained per- 
mission for us to enter the capilla or 
chapel. It was a long adobe room with a 
crude altar at one end. Wooden santos 
were grouped about either side of a large 
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The Penitent Brothers: 


crucifix. Loaves of bread, bowls of brown 
beans, chile and artificial flowers were 
heaped on the altar. A candle holder in 
the shape of a triangle stood before it. As 
my eyes grew accustomed to the half light 
I saw a white object at one side. It was a 
skeleton. After the first shock of looking 
at the uncanny thing, I went nearer. It 
was seated in a low, wooden cart, the bed 
of which was covered with rocks and 
cactus. A black shawl was pinned over 
the bony shoulders and a crown sur- 
mounted the skull. The bleached arm- 
bones, stretched taut, held a bow and 
arrow. 

“That is the Carreta de Muerte” (char- 
iot of death), Pablo whispered behind me, 
and I jumped as though the death arrow 
had flown straight at me. Even the cold 
afternoon light seemed good after the 
grewsome darkness of that capilla. 

There were also too many onlookers at 
Adelina, so we drove on to Vermejo, three 
miles further. About half a mile from the 
small settlement we saw a lonely adobe 
house with only one,window and a cross 
upon the roof. 

“That is the morada,” Pablo pointed 
out. “Don’t try to go near it. The Peni- 
tentes will stone you if they see you. 
Those are the crosses in front of it which 
they will carry tomorrow. Ah, here they 
come.” 

In the distance, coming across the 
sandy flat, we saw ten men. Then we 
heard a high mournful wail accompanied 
by the shrill notes of a flute. As the 
leader saw our buggy upon the road, he 
veered a little to one side, but since we 
were in a direct line with the morada they 
had to pass within forty feet of us. Half 
of the men were dressed in ordinary 
clothes and they were singing aloud from 
a prayer book. They were the officers of 
the order. The novices were stripped of 
all clothing, except short white trousers. 
As they came nearer I could see that they 
whipped their backs with every step. The 
whips were heavy and red on the ends. 
There was no pretense about this whip- 
ping—I could hear the heavy thud of the 
whip as it came down with all the strength 
the Penitente had and cut into his back. 

hey passed nearer. The red on the 


end of the whip was blood. I crouched 
down in the seat. I couldn’t look at them. 
But I heard the shrill song, the tramp of 
slow footsteps, the groans of the novices, 
and always that dull, pendulum thud of 
the whip as it struck the human flesh. 


AL they passed I looked again. 
Poor, bare bodies, bowed and shrink- 
ing under blows, bare feet limping over 
the stones, bare legs trembling from 
weakness and the icy wind, and the backs 
red and raw, with the blood dripping to 
the ground! 

Early Wednesday morning the initia- 
tion had begun for these men. The first 
pawn is called placing the seal. The 

ermano Major or director takes a piece 
of broken glass or sharp flint and cuts the 
novice’s back, three times down and three 
times across, branding him with the seal. 
The lashing and pilgrimage to the cross 
take place that afternoon. That night 
the Passion of Our Lord begins. The 
novice turns to the Sangredor, falls on his 
knees, and begs to be whipped. 

“For the suffering of Christ, give me 
the three meditations,” he cries. 

The Sangredor takes the whip and 
lashes the already lacerated back three 
times. The Penitente cries out with the 
pain but begs for the rest of the service. 

“Give me the seven times our Lord 
spoke from the cross!”’ 

“Give me the five wounds!” 

“The forty days in the wilderness.” 

The mind may be willing to suffer such 
agony but the body cannot endure it. 
The loss of blood, the mental strain and 
the suffering are too much and the Peni- 
tente falls into merciful unconsciousness. 
Another officer pulls him to one side, 
bathes the bleeding back in an herb tea 
and the novice revives, only to continue 
until the Passion Service is completed. 

Thursday they carry crosses from the 
morada to the mountain shrine. These 
crosses are the size of telegraph poles and 
are so heavy that it requires two men to 
lift the cross onto the Penitente’s shoul- 
der. The officer who accompanies the 
novices spreads a blanket over the cross 
and the man’s shoulders so that the 
curious onlookers may not see the seal 
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upon his back. Weak with fasting and 
the agony of the day before, the Penitente 
yes les beneath his heavy burden. A 
crowd of mourners, women in _ black 
shawls, girls carrying the images of saints, 
and men praying aloud, accompany him 
to the shrine. 

Night is the preferred season with the 
Penitentes. Darkness hides their rites 
from the eyes of a non-understanding 
world. At midnight I heard the sharp 
wail which one may not forget, after he 
has once known it. Going to the window, 
I could see the flickering light of a few 
lanterns moving along the bank of the 
Rio Grande. Penitentes, dragging their 
crosses or scourging themselves, were on 
their way to visit another morada. Some 
of them had walked ten or twelve miles 
that night, following the course of the 
river and avoiding the settlements, but 
stopping at each morada to offer prayers. 

For five years the Penitente scourges 
himself, and goes through the prescribed 
ordeals. Then he becomes an officer for 
another five years. After that he has the 
rights of membership, but does not prac- 
tice self-torture unless he wishes to ex- 
piate some sin he has committed during 
the year. 

Women also belong to the order al- 
though they do not whip themselves. 
Last year one old woman killed herself by 
tying a rope so tightly around her limbs 
that circulation stopped. She was can- 
onized as a saint. Other women have 
been known to wear a_nail-encrusted 
board under their clothing until the 
constant irritation resulted in _blood- 
poisoning. 

Friday night Pablo took us to the 
capilla at Ranchitos. It was very cold 
and the faint radiance from the little new 
moon was only bright enough to show 
how the clouds were being whipped about 
the sky overhead. The capilla was dark 
save for a streak of light under the door- 
sill. Around on the south side of the 
capilla, sheltered as much as _ possible 
from the wind, a group of black-shawled 
women were huddled together. They 
mumbled a few words as they waited for 
the Penitentes to come. The occasional 
flare of a match, as they lighted a newly 





























in the deepening dusk a crowd of mourners, women in black shawls, girls carrying images of the saints, men praying aloud, 
U ; accompany the cross-bearers in this strange survival of the middle ages 
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rolled cigarette, and the red glow of the 
stubs, protected from the wind by their 
fingers, was all that differentiated the 
black shawls from a mass of shadows. 
Pablo drew one of the women aside and 
introduced her as Maria, his wife. 

We joined the watchers and shivered 
with cold and excitement for half an hour 
before the door to the capilla opened. 
Then the women gathered on either side 
of the shaft of light and through the open 
doorway we could see the black-draped 
altar and candles. But our attention was 
drawn by groans and a mournful cry that 
seemed to come from the distance. An 
officer of the Penitentes came out of the 
capilla and walked toward the road, 
carrying a lantern whose light fell upon 
an open book from which he read aloud 
the account of the first Good Friday 
night in the garden of Gethsemane. 

The shrill wail of the flute and the 
moaning of human beings came nearer. 
Something white and moving appeared 
on the ground where the path led up 
from the arroyo. It crawled nearer, led 
by the officer who continued to read in an 
unceasing monotone from the life of 
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A morada or chapter-house of the Penitent Brothers. 
Penitentes torture themselves. The archaic rites are not dying. 


The heavy crosses lie outside, while within the adobe building the 
New chapter-houses have been built during the past year 
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Christ. Moving slowly and painfully it 
came into the shaft of light. It was a 
Penitente, crawling on his hands and 
knees and dragging the heavy cross on 
his shoulder. His strength was so spent 
that he could scarcely reach the door with 
his heavy burden. He was followed by 
two other Penitentes, dragging their 
crosses on bleeding hands and knees. 
Then came two novices with clanking 
chains bound to their throats and ankles, 
pulbng the “Death-Chariot,” with that 
bleached skeleton pointing his arrow at 
us as he rode into the capilla. The pitero, 
who plays the flute at the end of the pro- 
cession, came nearer. Another white 
form crawled up the embankment. I 


- heard the thud of the whip again. Crawl- 


ing on his hands and knees this Penitente 
was lashing himself. With each step 
forward there was a corresponding strik- 
ing with the whip, first over one shoulder 
and then over the other. I shrank back 
into the crowd, for the blood spattered in 
all directions when the whip was raised. 

The last Penitente crawled into the 
light, made one movement forward and 

(Continued on page 88) 






































Above: the cross in the hills at the end of the Penitentes’ agonizing pilgrimage. 
crucified in place of a man, chosen by lot, as was formerly the custom. 
Santa Cruz, N. M., one of the earliest mission churches in America 


This is ‘‘Calvario’’ where now an effigy is 
Below: the old church at 
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OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Meaxico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘Bull” Perrin, ‘Sliver’ Smith and Jake Evers— 


have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. 


From this base they go forth to raid ‘‘gringo’”’ ranches and to “rustle” 


stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


sahuaro cactus. 


They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of ‘‘Colorados.”” Shortly afterward, just 


as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 


John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 


must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza, a handsome young Mexican whose 


sisters are her dear friends. 
returns to the Ranch with Gordon N 
Now begins a romantic 


Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. 
thoughtless kiss, exchanged by Gordon and a girl at a wayside inn, and observed by Miss Carleton. 
The widow, whose own romance with Bull is gaining daily, brings the American lovers together. 


herself to Ramon. 


they must all reckon not only with the menace of the revolution, but with the vengeance of Ramon. 
Ramon takes Lee captive after a desperate encounter with Gordon, whom he leaves fettered on a mountain 


with dire results. 
trail, and Bull begins a belated return. 
have been killed by Mexicans. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE THREE—AGAIN 


ULL walked a few paces, then 

looked back at his horse. Its 

quivering knees, long slow shivers, 

told that it was beyond further 
service. He returned to the woman. She 
had sunk into a second collapse, but she 
looked up at his touch. 

“You heard them talking before—be- 
fore—” 

“Si, senor, from our stables they had 
stolen three horses. I heard them speak- 
ing of Los Arboles; that they would take 
all of its horses and sell them at the 
Border.” 

Nodding, Bull went on his way afoot. 
But as, head bent, he passed the ruined 
wall from behind which Terrubio had 
challenged him long ago, a voice called 
out, “Ole! senor?” 

Startled, Bull looked up, half expecting 
to see again the uncanny eyes, weird cold 
face. But the faithful servitor was gone; 
gone with his loved mistress—to wait on 
her, if such things be, beyond the con- 
suming flame. From behind the wall, 
leading his horse, hobbled old Rafael, the 
father of the woman. 

“T had thought thee one of those wicked 
ones.” The old fellow slapped the butt 
of an old musket. “Once my finger 
tightened on the trigger, but by the mercy 
of God I waited. Si, senor, poe them 
go. After I sent up the smoke I came 
back slowly, crawling along the valleys, 
keeping always the height of land between 

Thus I gained so close that I counted 
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Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. 
vil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 
“intervention” in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. Mrs. 
The affair develops rapidly but is unhappily complicated by a 


Strange to say, he 


In pique, Lee engages 
Yet now 
Bull goes upon the warpath 


At the Mills rancho he learns with horror that the widow and her little daughter 


them when they passed; a full score, 
sehor and more; on their way by the 
plains trail to Arboles. But the mistress 
and the nina, senor? They did not 
harm—” 

He stopped, halted by Bull’s look; then 
cried aloud while the tears coursed down 
his wrinkled face. ‘The white ewe and 
the lamb! Gone! and I, the old dog, am 
left! But so it-was always. Death takes 
his pick of the best! 7 wall go after 
them, senor, those wicked ones; but of 
what use, save to make a noise, is an old 
dog after the teeth are gone? The biting 
must be done by stronger jaws; the run- 
ning by fleeter feet. Take thou my 
horse.” 

Thus freshly mounted, Bull made such 
time that he climbed to the smoldering 
beacon on the mountain’s shoulder before 
daylight failed. Below lay the valleys, 
mysterious pools from which long shadows 
issued to crawl up the flaming hills. West- 
ward the dying sun had left a crimson 
wake, barred with black across the smol- 
dering sky; a reflection, Bull felt it, of the 
fiery blossom that glowed in one dark 
valley. The faint stars weaving a wan 
embroidery across the trailing skirts of 
night, the fading light, the first cool 
breath of evening, all helped to intensify 
the loneliness that clothed the obscure 
prospect. Yet in it, that loneliness, the 
stillness of great solitudes, wide oceans, 
Bull sensed sympathy and peace; Nir- 
vana, the peace of great worlds, planetary 
systems swinging through space on their 
appointed ways. She! hey! that 
pleasant woman, lovely child, had been 


Gordon meanwhile has escaped, rescued Lee, and they are wedded at San Angel. 


absorbed into, were part of it; this peace 
that quieted his troubled spirit. 

He did not think this. Such philosoph- 
ics were beyond him. But he felt and, 
feeling, a hoarse sob rose in his throat. 
Bowing his dark face in his hands, the big, 
black rustler shook in the throes of saving 
grief. He did not hear the thud of ap- 
proaching hoofs; saw nothing until with a 
clatter of displaced stones Sliver and 
Jake came shooting out of the sage. 


| char of its position far out on the 
plains, the warning smoke had been 
seen at Los Arboles long before its soaring 
column rosé high enough to be noticed by 
Gordon above the rim; in fact Jake and 
Sliver gained the forks of the Bowl trail 
while Gordon and Lee lacked still a mile 
of the summit. As Pedro had delivered 
Lee’s note the preceding evening, Jake 
knew that the couple were there. After a 
moment’s thought he voted down Sliver’s 
proposal to ride down for Gordon. 

“He’d come in handy. Kin shoot some 
an’ his nerve’s all right. But you jes’ 
kedn’t shut her out. Better to leave them 
where she’s safe.”’ 

“That’s right,” Sliver had added. “‘An’ 
it ud shore be a shame to break up their 
honeymoon.” 

Accordingly, unaware that the pait 
were riding hard at their heels, Jake and 
Sliver had held on until, as beforesaid, 
they came shooting out on Bull. He had 
whirled, hand on his gun; but it dropped 
when a cowman’s yell issued simultane- 
ously from their throats. 

“Why, you dolgorned old son of a—” 
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Sliver stopped as, riding closer, he saw 
Bull’s face. “Why, hombre! What—” 
Turning in his saddle, Bull pointed at 
the crimson blossom in the dark valley 
below. He did not explain. With that 
keen intuition natural in those who live 
alone in the wide spaces, they had read 
in his face that which is denied to speech 
—the soul agony of a strong man. iene 
that blossom of fire, their knowledge of 
Mexican raiders supplied the rest. 

“Murdered! . . Mother and child! 
sno: eR . with the house!”” 

To one skilled in the polished phrases 
which city folks hold in readiness for all 
occasions, the manner in which the two 
received the news might have appeared 
heartless. Jake looked off and away over 
the darkening world. Sliver bit a chew off 
his plug, then fell to examining a fray in 
his riata. When the latter finally spoke, 
the aforesaid city person would have been 
greatly shocked. 

“The poor damn kid!” 

“Hell, ain’t it?” Jake’s tone was quite 
indifferent. 

But Bull had seen Sliver gulping in an 
attempt to swallow the choking lump in 
his throat; also the sudden moisture that 
quenched the cold, snake sparkle in Jake’s 
bleak eyes. These were all-sufficient. 

“They was heading for Los Arboles by 
the plains trail.” After a long silence he 
answered Jake’s question concerning the 
raiders. ‘Must be nearly there—my God! 
Miss Lee an’—” 

“They ain’t there.” Sliver hastened to 
relieve his anxiety. ‘“They’re—”’ He 
was relieved from further explanation by 
a second clatter of hoofs. Out of the 
gathering dusk came Lee and Gordon. 


VER since they spied the smoke col- 

umn, its dread possibilities had 
weighed down the girl’s spirit. But at the 
sight of Bull she forgot—for the moment. 
Uttering a glad cry, she dismounted, was 
running to him, hands outstretched, but 
suddenly halted, shocked by his look. 

“Why—what—” Following his point- 
ing finger, she saw the fire. That, their 
inaction, told all before he spoke. “Gone! 
—both!—burned with the house!” Cry- 
ing bitterly, she turned instinctively, as 
though to run to Gordon. Then, recog- 
nizing a need greater than her own, she 
faced about again and ran to Bull. 

“Oh, you poor, poor man!”’ 

Grasping his big, hard hands, she 
pressed her wet face against his knee 
while she sobbed out her sorrow and sym- 
pathy. Freeing one hand, Bull gently 
stroked her hair. Nodding for Sliver and 
Gordon to follow, Jake led them a few 
yards back up the trail; so there was none 
but Bull to a when she began to sob 
out a broken confession. 

“Oh, I feel—so wicked. While all this 
—was happening— I—I was—getting 
married!” 

“Married?” 

“Yes—to Gordon.” She ran on 
brokenly, giving him in bits the tale of all 
that had happened since his departure 
—her abduction, Ramon’s death, Gor- 
don’s ultimatum. “He begged so hard 
—and the padre and the jefe said—that 
I ought—and I wanted to, myself—and 
we were so happy until—we saw the 
smoke. And now I—TI feel like a crim- 
inal.” 

“Then you needn’t.” He patted her 
shoulder. ‘The jefe was right. Never 
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again will you have more need of a man’s 
strength.” 

“But? At this time? While—” 

“How were you to know? An’ remem- 
ber how hard she worked and wished to 
bring this very thing about. ”T would have 
filled her with joy to know that it had 
come to pass. Deed, Missy, she does 
know an’ is glad at this very moment.” 
With that mixture of rude faith and hu- 
mility that made his enormous strength 
incongruous, he went on, ‘‘Sure she knows 
an’ some day she’ll tell you so herself. 
*T won’t be for me to hear it. My kind 
don’t go where she is. But you will an’, 
mark me, the first thing she'll tell will be 
how happy she was in your marriage.” 

“Oh, if I thought she would?” 

“Be certain of it, Child.” The last 
lights had now gone out on the highest 
peaks. Looking off and away into the 
gathering gloom, he recited many a hope 
that Mary Mills had expressed. 


HILE he talked Lee’s sobs dimin- 
ished. She looked up when he 
finished. “That makes me feel better. 
And you? You, too, think I did right?’ 

She could see, through the gloom, his 
sadness lighten. “For what d’you s’pose 
I brought him here?” 

“Not to marry me?” She gasped. In 
spite of the gravity of the moment, her 
own real sorrow, she could not repress 
feeling natural in a girl who, having made 
as she supposes her own free choice, finds 
that, from the very beginning, her hus- 
band had been wished upon her. “Oh, if 
I’d only known it!” She added with lov- 
ing illogic, “I’m so glad that I didn’t.” 

“That’s fine.” He patted her head. 
“Tt will be easier, now, if you have to live 
for a while in the States.” 

“‘The States?” she repeated. 

In a brief way, omitting mention of 
Benson’s death—she had enough to bear 
—he described the scattering of Valles’ 
army, concluding, “They’re wild against 
Americans.” He nodded at the fire. 
“The men that did this are on the way 


‘to Arboles; must be almost there.” 


“My poor people!” she broke out in 
sudden distress. ‘Gordon! Come here!” 
When, with Sliver and Jake, he emerged 
from the shadows, she cried it again, 
“Our poor, poor people! They are on 
their way—the raiders! to Arboles! We 
must go—at once!” 

“Too late!’ Bull spoke heavily. “Even 
an aeroplane couldn’t get us there in 
time.” After, even more briefly, he had 
sketched for the others recent events, he 
went on, “I came back to bring you and 
Mary and the child out. For them it’s 
too late, but you must go at once—you 
an’ your husband an’ Sliver an’ Jake.” 

“And you?” Lee questioned. 

“I’m going on.” The statement in its 
simplicity carried more significance than 
the wildest vow of revenge. 

“Alone?” Lee again demanded. “And 
you think we’d go slinking home to the 
States and leave you to face that band 
yourself?” 

“Tt’s my quarrel, my work.” His an- 
swer, steady and heavy, issued on the dark- 
ness. “You are young and have your 
husband. Your future is all ahead. Mine 
is most behind. You folks head at once 
for the Border. With Sliver an’ Jake to 
guard you—” 

But here he ran against a second ob- 
stacle. Sliver’s voice rose in the darkness. 


“An’ there’s nothing I’d like better’n to 
look after Lady-Girl. But I ain’t so much 
of a fool that I don’t know the store she 
sets by you, Bull, that’s been father an’ 
mother to her, now, for nigh on a year. 
So it don’t go that-a-way. It’s me for 
Arboles while you-all hit with them for 
the States.” ; 

“Good enough!” Jake’s acid tones 
trembled through the gloom, “—with a 
small amendment. You’re that young 
an’ foolish, Sliver, it ’ud be a shame to 
cut you off—worse’n the green grass that 


goes to the oven. So it stan’s like this— _ 


you-all go back, I go on.” 

“No, you don’t.” Gordon’s quiet 
voice interrupted. “At any other time 
I’d feel difiident about putting in my oar. 
But these are our people. I could never 
look my wife—” he felt her hand steal up 
into his, ““—I could never look her in the 
face again if I stood for this. She ought 
to get out at once, and if you fellows will 
see her to the Border—” 

“They won’t—till we all go,” Lee 
broke in. “It’s easy to see that you’ve 
all made up your minds to stay—and 
you'll need me to hold the horses. We'd 

etter be getting on.” 

“But, Missy—” Bull began. 

But already she had mounted. The 
clatter of her horse’s hoofs returned un- 
mistakable answer. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
FIRE 


ITHERTO Bull had always ridden 

on Lee’s right, but when the trail 
permitted two to ride abreast, he now, 
with instinctive delicacy, yielded his old 
place to Gordon. In this order they rode 
along the flank of the mountain, their 
hoofs beating a dark tattoo to the lower 
rhythm of creaking leather, flapping hol- 
sters; rode on past the San Angel trail, 
the Bowl forks, had almost reached the 
head of the ravine above Antonio’s fonda 
when Lee, who was riding ahead, reined 
in with an exclamation. 

Out of the gloom that wrapped the 
plains below had burst a sudden glow 
which gave birth, as they gazed, to a 
flower of flame that quivered and swung 
under the breath of the night wind. It 
was too far away for them to see the 
buildings; but, clearly as though they 
were looking down upon it from the first 
rise, their minds filled in the picture; sup- 
— the flames roaring through the Ar- 

oles patio, bursting from doors and win- 
dows, scaling the guard house, running a 
scarlet race along the rows of adobes. 

“My poor people!” Lee sat her horse 
and gazed. 

The shock of realization is often less 
than anticipation; its finality strips away 
exaggeration. Down there everything 
Lee valued was going up in flames—her 
wardrobe, jewelry, girlish treasures; 
household effects and hacienda stores; 
that which she valued most of all, the 
trove of old Spanish manuscripts and 
letters, doubly dear because so intimately 
connected with her father’s memory. 
Surely a great loss! but if it flashed up in 
her mind, regret was instantly wiped out 
by consuming indignation—not at her 
personal loss; not that her loved home 
was being destroyed under her eyes; but 
at that which it stood for; the malice, 
ignorance, wantonness, irresponsibility 
which has lighted a thousand such fires, 
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The mare whirled and darted down hill. With spur and quirt the first raider tried to force his mount against 
the bank; but the wedging body between sent man and beast sideways over the cliff 
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would light a thousand more, laying 
waste all Mexico with its cruelties and 
lusts. When Sliver’s voice broke in the 
darkness behind her, his attempt at rude 
comfort came almost as a shock. 

“Never mind, Lady-Girl. They kain’t 
burn them yard-thick walls.” 

“An’ we left word for the ancianos to 
drive the stock into the mountains,” Jake 
added. ‘‘Must ha’ b’en cla’r away long 
before they got there.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” She spoke so low that 
only Gordon caught her whisper. “My 
poor girls! I would give all, place and 
stock, to make sure they escaped.” As 
that bitter indignation resurged within 
her, she added, ““There’s only one thing 
left. We must—” 

Bull’s heavy voice completed it for her. 
“Catch ’em before daylight.” 


HILE the horses slid and slipped 

down the steep trail, his voice rose 
above the scrape of hoofs, laying out his 
plan. After their long march the raiders 
would undoubtedly camp at Arboles! The 
fire proved one thing—they had broken 
open the store and drunk up the stock of 
aguardiente! At dawn they would be 
found stretched in swinish sleep. And 
then— 

His surmise was reasonable, founded 
on probabilities but subject to the change 
of circumstance. As they rode on down, 
a red glow in the black bowels of the 
ravine grew into a fire that dyed a deeper 
chrome the yellow walls of the fonda. It 
also restored a little color into the bronze 
faces of a score of refugees from Arboles, 
women and children, herded together like 
sheep around its blaze. 

When Lee rode into the firelight, they 
gave tongue in a chorus of joy, apprehen- 
sion, every shade of feeling from fear to 
relief. From their babble she gathered 
first, that they had been warned by a 
peon who had run in from the Lovells’ 
rancho; second, that the ancianos had 
driven the horses into the mountain pas- 
ture and scattered the cattle among the 
ravines. Finally, from out of their midst 
a lad was thrust forward to tell his tale. 

He had been sent to hunt stragglers 
from the herds. Feeling tired, with that 
peon indolence which 1s not to be dis- 
turbed by mere rumors of raiders, he had 
curled up in a bunch of chaparral and 
gone to sleep. Awakened by voices, he 
had seen the raiders coming. Men of 
gigantic stature and evil visage, his ex- 
cited fancy painted them, and among 
them he recognized a peon who had run 
away to the wars after being whipped for 
some grossness by the senor Benson. So 
close did they pass, he heard them quar- 
reling amongst themselves. They ap- 
peared to be tired and downcast over 
their poor luck in obtaining horses; and 
he, the boy, heard the renegade’s expres- 
sions of reassurance. 

“Si, sehores. A few miles more and you 
will rest with the women at Los Arboles. 
There we shall find the finest horses, bred 
by blooded stallions, fit for a general to 
ride. Or if they have run them away for 
safe keeping, ’t will not serve, for I, Pedro 
Gonzales, know the secret pasture in the 
great Bowl.” 

Flaming up under fresh fuel while the 
lad talked, the firelight showed the Three, 
deep in reflection. The same thought 
was in their minds; a vivid mental picture 
of the raiders from Las Bocas ascending 
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the precarious zigzags of the Bowl stair- 
case. If these others could be caught in 
the same way? Jake’s remark expressed 
their joint conclusion. 

“Tt ’ud be a cinch!” 

“Horses all tired out now, too,”’ Sliver 
added. “If anythin’ went wrong, we'd 
have no get-a-way—not that I’d care. 
But we kain’t take no chances with Lady- 
Girl.” 

Bull’s word decided. He made his dis- 
positions, sent the youth to sleep out on 
the plains and bring early warning of the 
raiders’ movements; posted other sen- 
tries at intervals. Finally, he saw first 
to the horses, that they were watered and 
fed and groomed; then to the serving of a 
meal. 

He ate himself, but even his steady, 
methodical munching bespoke purpose, 
the conserving of strength for his ends. 
As he sat, after the meal, gazing into the 
fire, even Lee failed to discern much differ- 
ence from his usual self. But after the 
others, refugees and all, lay wrapped in 
their serapes, dim muffled figures under 
the red light of half a dozen fires, he still 
sat, a somber figure in black outline 
against the glow. 

After Lee had cried herself to sleep, he 
sat on. At midnight her awakening eyes 
showed him still there. When she awoke 
again he was gone—on the round of sen- 
tries. He returned before she fell asleep 
again and sat on, staring into the fire, an 
ominous figure, fraught with danger. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
“VENGEANCE IS MINE” 
ROM the “‘hog’s back” where Sliver 


had accidentally discovered Felicia 
and the fonda, Lee, Gordon and the Three 
watched a yellow dust cloud rolling slowly 
across the plains. The occasional silver 
flash that stabbed it through as the sun 
struck a sabre or bayonet told that it 
enveloped the raiders. Three hours ago 
Sliver had come galloping in from a 
reconnaissance with the news of their ad- 
vance. Instantly the refugees had fled 
like frightened quail into the secret places 
of the hills. After burying various bottles 
that contained the liquid abominations 
wherewith he burned out the stomachs 
of his customers, Antonio had followed. 
So for two hours the ravine had been un- 
tenanted. 

Even after the watchers sighted the 
dust, an hour passed before it disappeared 
in the mouth of the ravine; for as their 
few horses were loaded down with loot the 
raiders moved slowly. Another half hour 
dragged by before they appeared, filing 
like ragged ants up the path along the 
silver stream. Sighting the fonda, they 
stopped, hastily took cover behind some 
bushes and held a hurried consultation. 
When the file split and began to work its 
way through the chaparral on each side 
of the ravine Jake interpreted the 
maneuver. 

“Nobody home, amigos. Fooled this 
time. 

A hoarse yell presently confirmed his 
diagnosis. Its note changed almost imme- 
diately to rage and disappointment, and 
presently a thin coil of smoke issued from 
the doorway, followed by a bright flash 
of flame as the fire licked up the dry 
thatch of the ramada. Like infuriated 
ants the raiders ran next to fire the 
stables. They were within easy rifle shot 


and Sliver was drawing an experimental 
bead when Jake knocked up his rifle. 

“One shot,” he replied to Sliver’s 
grumble, ‘“‘an’ they’ll go like a flock of 
quail into the chaparral.” 

Happening to glance at Bull just then, 
he nudged Sliver to look. 

On his knees, peering through a bush, 
the man looked for all the world like seme 
great animal, bear or black tiger crouch- 
ing for its prey. Under dark brows, his 
coal eyes burned. Like some huge dog, 
held in leash, slow shivers coursed through 
his frame. Always the two had recog- 
nized in him depths of feeling beyond 
them. The slow shake of the head that 
passed between them expressed conscious- 
ness of a hurt beyond their plumbing. 
They looked quickly away as Bull turned 
toward them. 

“Time to be moving. They’ll be com- 
ing presently.” 


N hour later saw them all placed— 

Gordon in the chaparral at the top of 
the trail; Bull, Sliver and Jake at intervals 
of quarter of a mile down the zigzag trail 

“No shooting as they go down,” Bull 
cautioned them. “Coming back they’!! 
be among the horses without a chance to 
turn. 

The arrangement, while wise, was not 
altogether to Sliver’s taste; he grumbled 
to Jake as they moved on down to their 
places. “Fat chance for us. He'll pick 
half of ’em off going up between him and 
Gordon, then turn and plug the others. 
Any maverick that gets by to us will be 
that riddled a bullet *ull slip through him 
without t’eching.” 

“Ain’t it coming to him?” Jake scorn- 
fully questioned. ‘‘He’s welcome to my 
share—if it’s any comfort. But, listen, 
hombre—let me tell you that the killing 
of every revoltoso in Mexico ain’t a-going 
to cure his hurt.” 

Leaving Sliver at his post, Jake moved 
on down, and after he also disappeared in 
the chaparral, silence spread a warm spell 
over valley and mountain; golden, sunlit 
silence that was emphasized rather than 
broken by the wild screech of a hawk 
above. 

From above Gordon looked right down 
into the amber heart of the Bowl. Almost 
beneath him, the jacal rose like a doll’s 
house out of the vermillion splash of 
Pedro’s ripe peppers. From it the green 
veining of the stream ran through the 
tawny pastures that were spotted with 
black dots, the feeding horses. Far down, 
just where the stream slipped out of the 
Bowl, he could see the giant oak that 
marked their camp; and though even, his 
strong young eyes were unequal to the 
distance, imagination supplied the ashes 
of their fire, the bed of leaves under the 
spreading branches. 

Instantly he began re-living, tenderly 
re-living that happy day; so absorbed 
that he forgot for the moment the tragedy 
that had brought it to a close. He did 
not notice a slight rustle in the chaparral; 
nor catch the gleam of peering eyes. 
Were it a raider, he had proved an easy 
prey. But the eyes were blue and soft; 
the hand that presently stole out of a 
bush and shook his foot was small and 
white. Whirling, he came face to face 
with Lee. 

“What are you doing here?” 

She placed her finger to her lip. “Hush! 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Kingdom of Cantu 


Why Lower California is an Oasis of Perfect Peace 


OWER CALIFORNIA is the long, 
tail-like appendage of the Pacific 

Coast that stretches its barren 

length six hundred miles south of 

the American border. It consists princi- 
pally of barren mountains and i 
desert surrounded by salt water. Gov- 
ernor Cantu, however, pays little atten- 
tion to the long peninsular part of his 
territory. His capital, Mexicali, lies far 
north and far inland in the heart of the 
erstwhile Colorado Desert, now the thriv- 
ing Imperial valley, a community of forty 
thousand souls built solely by American 
enterprise and capital. Sixteen years ago 
Mexicali was not.* The desert held full 
sway. When the red water of the Rio 
Colorado came, life came with it on both 
sides of the border. Mexicali came into 
being, closely hugging the “line,” the ditch 
with its barbed-wire fences. And Mexi- 
cali ran wild when Diaz fell, caroused 
along without a master until Cantu came. 

Once in the saddle, the new governor 
forgot Mexico City. His capital was im- 
pregnable. On the south and east it was 
protected by deserts through which no 
army could march, parched deserts 
stretching for hundreds of miles. To get 
at him, a Mexican army would have to 
cross into the United States from eastern 
Arizona and travel three hundred miles 
on American railroads. If it could not do 
that, it would have to come north by 
water, land at Ensenada and march a 
hundred and twenty miles overland 
through the desert. There is neither rail 
nor wire communication between Mexi- 
cali and the rest of Mexico; the capital of 
the territory is as effectually isolated as 
an Eskimo village. 

When choosing up sides for a Mexican 
revolution, nowadays, both sides by tacit 
consent pass up Esteban Cantu, the gov- 
ernor of Lower California. He won’t play. 

When looking for a good place to have 
a battle, they also respectfully skirt 
around Governor Cantu’s bailiwick. 


in Bloody Meaico 


By Harry Carr 


El Gubernador has let it be plainly un- 
derstood that he knows of nothing of less 
importance than a Mexican revolution— 
unless it be a Mexican president. 

He is a cavalry officer by profession—a 
graduate of Chapultepec—and his con- 





The little cavalry major who has 
become king 


tempt for amateur presidents, amateur 
soldiers and amateur wars is almost be- 
yond human expression. Whenever he 
hears of a new president of Mexico, Colo- 
nel Cantu wishes him the top of the morn- 
ing, sends him his love and goes on there- 
after serenely ignoring his existence. Like 
Governor Alvarado of Yucatan, Governor 


\ 


Cantu has made of Lower California a 
paternalistic state having as much con- 
nection with Mexico City as Calgary has 
with Washington, D. C. 

So Cantu, sniffing his scorn of the 
school-teachers, country lawyers and 
clerks who are trying to conduct the af- 
fairs of Mexico, set up a little independ- 
ent empire of his own in Lower California. 
He created his own little army. He col- 
lects his own taxes; makes up his own 
laws as he goes along. The illustrious 
Pooh Bah was a minor official of no 
consequence whatever compared with 
Cantu’s job in Lower California. 

The consequence is that peace prevails 
where Cantu’s rurales ride. Human life 
is just as safe in this Mexican province as 
it is in Washington, D. C. Americans 
come and go across the line as though it 
were their own back yard. Most of the 
enormous cotton crop, amounting to six 
or seven million dollars in value, has been 
picked on the Mexican side of Imperial 
valley. Cantu is building modern roads, 
improving the streets, installing electric 
lights, building school houses. His capi- 
tal city is changing into a smart little 
frontier city. In fact, Esteban Cantu is 
about the livest wire there is in muddled 
Mexico today. 

He was formerly an officer in one of 
Porfirio Diaz’ crack cavalry regiments. 
Quite naturally his old comrades, refugees 
from the anarchy of Mexico, have headed 
for Cantu’s one-man dominion across the 
line. He takes them all in and gives them 
jobs helping to run the dominion. Mexi- 
cali has become a harbor of refuge for 
Diaz officials. 

His little army is officered mainly by 
young men educated in the Mexican 
military academy at Chapultepec. Many 
of them have also taken postgraduate 
courses in military science at St. Cyr in 
France. His private secretary was for- 
merly minister to Belgium under Diaz. 


The city engineer, the dignitary who 











This is the high school built by Governor Cantu in his capital. 











It has no pupils as yet, but otherwise it is thoroughly modern 
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Cantu believes in Preparedness. He is now building military roads to meet the expected invasion of Carranza troops 


supervises the construction of the zanjas 
—the irrigation ditches—and who elec- 
trified the border by putting cement side- 
walks all over town, was formerly an 
instructor of military engineering at 
Chapultepec. Not long ago a distin- 
guished refugee drifted in. He was the 
architect who built the magnificent opera 
house in the City of Mexico and the Mex- 
ican houses of Congress. Governor Cantu 
promptly made him town architect. 

The town architect thought it would be 
bully to build a big high school. Governor 
Cantu, with the respect that army men 
have for the fine arts, told him to go to it; 
so Mexicali accumulated a splendid con- 
crete high school that any large city 
might be proud of. The fact that there 
are no children to go to the school house 
was brushed away by El Gubernador as 
an inconsiderable detail. He promptly 
issued an order for all the children in 
the province to start to school at once. 
In a short time a crop will be ready for 
his high school. 

The consequence of this policy is pros- 

erity of a degree unknown elsewhere in 
a: Ay While the Carranza government 
is wearing patched pants and taking in 
notches of its belt, aaa has money to 
burn. Senor Carranza, by nature as eager 
as a sound pup smelling liver, has an am- 
bition to help him burn it. The thought 
of Cantu collecting taxes and huge rev- 
enues from all these American cotton 
ranches and turning none of it over to the 
Carranza government causes the First 


Chief the most excruciating agony of soul. 
Carranza has figured out every method 
from soft suasion to threats of battle to 
get a fist into Sefor Esteban’s treasure 
box. All to no purpose. 

A little while ago an august dignitary 

















Why Carranza cannot reach Cantu. The 

only railroads to Mexicali are in the U. S., 

and Uncle Sam won’t allow their use. 

Deserts protect Cantu on the land side and 

by water he can be reached only through 
Ensenada 


arrived with a letter from the First Chief, 
announcing that Cantu was “relieved” 
as governor of Lower California and that 
the newcomer would thenceforth be It. 


With especial emphasis, the First Chief 
made it clear that all the paraphernalia 
of government—especially a treasury— 
should be turned over. Senor Esteban 
gave the newcomer the abrazo. He or- 
dered a big champagne supper in his 
honor. He took him on automobile rides 
and bent double, as becomes a Spanish 
host, in his behalf. But after three or four 
days Senor Esteban announced with 
many grand flourishes that he had seen 
from this few days’ association that the 
newcomer was too grand an intellect to 
be wasted on a small job like this. Perish 
the thought that such genius should be 
frittered away on the administration of a 
minor Mexican province. No, his honored 
friend was a man to walk with kings. So 
he put him on an outgoing train with an 
affectionate farewell. The would-be 
governor departed, presumably to find 
kings to walk with. 

Presently another dignitary arrived. 
His letter announced that he had been 
appointed by the First Chief as collector 
of the revenues for Lower California. 

Colonel Cantu received him with cor- 
diality and affection, but made an un- 
fortunate mistake. Somehow he got the 
idea that the appointee was to be a stenog- 
rapher in the custom house instead of the 
collector of customs. So the Carranza 
delegate was sent down to the custom 
house and told to stenog. In vain did he 
seek out the governor to explain the mis- 
take. The governor always seemed to be 

(Continued on page 65) 
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EYOND the Big Divide on Flume 

creek there lives a family named 

Cline. When old man Cline went 

in there first he camped four times 
after he passed the last place where he 
could borrow a chew of tobacco; and 
Cline was young and lithe in those days 
and he traveled from sun to sun. On the 
fifth morning, when the sun poured a 
flood of golden light on that little creek 
and showed the beauties and possibilities, 
Cline, already on his way, saw, and laid 
down his pack. Before the day was over 
four stone monuments marked the boun- 
daries of a claim. Yes, gold was there also, 
and Cline decided that this must be his 
little kingdom. So he took the back trail. 
Ere many moons had passed, the stillness of 
that mountain wilderness was broken by a 
woman’s song and laughter, and Mrs. Cline 
fried the trout and trussed the partridges. 


The time came when the Clines had 
three windows for the front of their house, 
and there was a small face for nearly every 

ane of glass. Indeed they were blessed; 
ina there had been many hardships. The 
pathway of these pioneers was strewn 
with sharp stones. At times the deep 
snow of the winter months hemmed them 
in; the bear would hibernate, and the deer 
would go south beyond the deep snow. 
Added to the scarcity of food, pestilence 
gaunt and grim had stalked along that 
creek, and some of the little Clines were 
laid at rest. 

Later, gold-hungry men came, and the 
Clines had to fight to hold their claims. 
It had always been a fight. hese 
hardy pioneers were made strong by 


fighting the storms, the droughts, the deep 
snows, the scarcity of food, and finally 
man. The coming of people from beyond 
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The old man raised the gun and 

sent the charge rattling among the 

tree-tops under which Boggs was 
bounding like a scared rabbit 


Cline’s 


Injunction 


By Roy Beach 


Illustrated by R. Lewis 





the Big Divide had brought trouble; 
bitter experience had been Cline’s because 
at first he trusted every man; now he 


trusted none at all. His claims he could 
have sold, bonded or leased times without 
number; but he was afraid, so he onl 
worked them as supplies were mer 4 
The gold was there, the ground was 
roven, and Cline reasoned that it was 
Soeeer than money in a bank. 

However, one morning when one of 
the Clines went down to the sluice- 
boxes to wash over enough gravel to 
obtain the gold to buy him some 
cartridges for his rifle and a pair of shoes, 
he found the following notice nailed to 
the washer: 


POSITIVELY NO TRESPASSING ALLOWED 
ON THESE PREMISES. 
BY ORDER OF THE GEM MINING CO. 
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The children were standing in position, behind rocks and stumps, with old-fashioned army muskets pointed at the 
men. Across the gulch a piece of red yarn stretched from bush to bush; its meaning was very plain 











Straightway all the little Clines set up 
an awful howl. The two oldest girls, with 
tears in their eyes, trouble and perplexity 
showing on their faces, gathered around 
their father. 

“Paw, does it mean that Melia and I 
can’t have six wheel-barrows of gravel for 
our ginghams? These is all tatters.” 

But Jimmy number two set up the 
biggest howl of all. The bubble of a long- 
cherished desire about to be realized had 
burst. 

“Paw, ain’t I going to have that new 
high-power? I can’t hit anything with 
the ole cap-an’-ball; it ain’t got the power 
of Willie’s popgun. It’s Chuck’s turn now 
to own it; he’s eight years old.” 

But the family controversy was ended 
by action; the elder Clines did not set up 
any howl; they simply went down to the 
sluice-boxes, pulled down the notice and 
threw it over the fence. 


ie was not exactly a howl that went up 
from the office of the Gem Mining 
Company when one of their number re- 
turned bringing the battered notice that 
he had found trampled in the dust of the 
road; whatever it was that went up was 
the forerunner of a storm; because very 
shortly there was one terrible storm in 
that office, and it nearly wrecked the Gem 
Mining Company. Everyone blamed 
everyone else for the condition of affairs 
as they now existed. Recent develop- 
ments proved that Cline’s placer claim 
was in reality the apex claim of their most 
valuable lead. Consequently the future 
prosperity of the company depended on 
whether they could get concessions from 
Cline. It had already been proven that 
he would not lease, bond or sell. But 
Boggs, the superintendent, decided that 
he could be bluffed. As Boggs had 
started this bluffing idea, the rest of the 
company unanimously decided to hang 
the responsibility on him; so picking up a 
temporary injunction that he had secured, 
he started to leave the office on his way to 
the Clines’ cabin and claim. 

“Wait a minute, Boggs! Do you think 
you are going at that right? Doesn’t it 
take an officer to serve an injunction?” 

“Sir, I admit your ability as an able 
president of a mining company; but there 
are a lot of things you do not know about 
these natives. For instance, what does 
Cline know about law? You could take 
a new recipe for chewing gum down there, 
and if it had the print of the Great Seal 
on it, and a couple of lawyers’ or judges’ 
names signed to it, and show it to Cline, I 
venture to state he would take to the tall 
timber long before you had a chance to 
read it to him.” 

“Very well, Boggs, try it, and good luck 
to you.” 

Although Boggs set out boldly on his 
mission, he secretly dreaded it. The 
Clines had a reputation of being reckless 
and excitable, and extremely quick and 
accurate with a gun. And Boggs was 
afraid of guns; any part, lock, stock or 
barrel was, according to his theory, dan- 
gerous to have around. But the Clines’ 
cabin was full of them. There were every 
kind; and the children used the oldest ones 
for playthings; and quite frequently one 
would be unexpectedly discharged. As 
Boggs approached the Clines’ cabin he nat- 
urally was on the alert lest some of these 
guns might be pointing in his direction. 
Noticing Cline at the well, he saluted: 


Cline’s Injunction: Roy Beach 
“Good morning, Mr. Cline.” 
“Mornin’. Bein’ as you’re here, what 

d’ye want?” 

“Mr. Cline, I regret that it falls to my 
lot to inform you that you are on the 
property of the Gem Mining Company. 
Consequently I have in my possession an 
injunction which prohibits your washing 
gravel or doing any mining on these 
claims.” 

“One thing at a time. Since when does 
these claims belong to you’ans? I filed on 
these more’n thirty year ago; don’t I have 
any rights?” 

“It seems that you have neglected you 
rights. The ground where the Gem mine 
is now located was originally a homestead 
and its lines overlap your claim. When 
the final survey was made and plotted you 
did not enter a protest; consequently you 
forfeited your rights.” 

“So? Now what’s t’other?” 

“The injunction is an instrument from 
the judge that prevents or stops an 
illegal act being done. Its disobeyance—” 

“That’s enough. So ye are going to 
have the law on me and ye call it an in- 
junction. Well, I want t’tell ye. I don’t 
believe ye come by it right. Ye’re not to 
be trusted. Come here and let me show 


you somethin’.” 


HEY went around to the end of the 
cabin that overlooked the claim. 
“Ye see that, and that?” Pointing with 

his finger. 

“You mean those bullet-holes?” 

“Sartin’, and there’s heaps more popped 
into the cabin. Different fellows tried to 
jump these claims and make us move 
several times before; but we fought ’em. 
Can ye see them flat stakes up yonder on 
the hillside? That’s where three of them 
have been tarrying ever since, ‘cause 
nobody see fit to claim the carcasses. 
Now that was a great many years ago, and 
we can shoot as well as we ever did; and 
furder,,there’re several more of us that 
can shoot.” 

Jimmy number two thought it a good 
time to air his troubles; so he butted in. 

“Paw, if we fight ’em like you an’ Ma 
did, I can’t do any good with the ole cap- 
an’-ball. I want a high-power.” 

Boggs showed by his nervousness that 
he wished he was somewhere else. 

“Jimmy, I’m ashamed of ye; your Ma 
could hit a man’s hat down at the far end 
of the claim from that slot in the gable, 
an’ you’re complainin’ of the best ole rifle 
that was ever brought over the divide.” 

During the conversation an eight-year- 
old boy came around the corner of the 
house dragging a long barrel and ancient- 
looking rifle by the muzzle. Boggs was 
quick to notice that it was pointing 
straight at his stomach. He sidestepped 
several times; but the boy was so intent 
on sizing the stranger up that he fol- 
lowed him with his gaze and the long 
barrel rifle, and it still pointed toward his 
lower extremities. And Jimmy number 
two continued: 

*“Chuck’s been shootin’ nails in it an’ 
wore the bore out; an’ he’s got it loaded 
with nails now.” 

Boggs paled and 
quicker than ever. 

“TIl tend t’ Chuck. 
that gun!” 

Snatching the gun from the boy’s 
hands, he swung its muzzle in the direction 
of Boggs. 


sidestepped again 


Here, gim’me 
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“Now ye Smart-Alec, I'll give ye a 
runnin’ start!” 

Boggs did not look as if he was able to 
take it. 

‘An’ remember, if ye get away, just tell 
the company that ye didn’t serve any 1n- 
junction; an’ furder, we'll use soft nose 
bullets on the first one we catch on these 
claims. Now git!” 


) | yea trembling and nearly ready to 
drop with fright, commenced to back 
away; but the idea of getting shot in the 
stomach with a charge of rusty nails did 
not appeal to him. So he turned and ran 
with all his might, at the same time dodg- 
ing from left to right. When he was per- 
haps thirty yards away, the old man 
raised the gun to his shoulder and sent 
the charge howling and rattling among 
the tree-tops under which Boggs was 
bounding like a scared rabbit. 

“Well, by thunder!’ exclaimed Cline- 
“Now didn’t he just get up and git? | 
reckon I never saw nary a varmit get to 
cover any quicker.” 

Cline was not the only one amazed; the 
whole family stood speechless until Mrs. 
Cline spoke. 

“Now, Paw, that gives me an idea,. 
these days. I reckon we don’t have to 
shoot people, just bluff ’em.” 

“Well, | hope you’re right, Ma, but agin, 
if the varmit can see the caps on, and 
then knows that there’s nine buckshot in 
each barrel, he comes to the pint quicker 
without so much argufying. But we’uns 
must git ready, ’cause they’ll come agin, 
like they did every time before.” 

Immediately a council of war was held, 
in which every member of the Cline 
family was present and active. The ques- 
tion of the law was very little discussed; 
but the question of holding those claims 
in a primitive way was unquestionably 
well thrashed out. However, a method 
of procedure was still to be solved. 
Nevertheless, they all went down to the 
sluice-boxes and went to shoveling, 
wheeling and washing. It is almost need- 
less to mention the fact, but Jimmy num- 
ber two was working the hardest of all. 
While the older members of the family 
were thus engaged, the smaller ones were 
playing about. Hide and seek was the 
game, and of course they were everywhere. 
Suddenly one of them called loudly. 

“Paw, com’ere!” 

On arriving at the spot, it was seen that 
a small patch of brush and sod had settled, 
and was about to cave into an under- 
ground opening that had been recently 
made. It was the work of only a few 
moments to discover that it was a raise 
from some mine, and of course the Gem. 
Cline was mystified; that find almost 
made him stagger. He did not know 
anything about apex rights, or anything 
about mining laws; but he believed that 
some one was trying to do him an 
injury. 

“An’ the onry passel o’ thieves, seems 
like they’re not satisfied with trying to 
rob us of what we have in sight, but the 
pizen varmits aim t’ dig our claim out’en 
under us.” 

Again a council of war was held; but 
this time a definite plan of action was 
formulated, and every member was as- 
signed some duty. However, Jimmy 
number two was not satisfied. 

“Paw, I say, let’s smoke the varmits 
out.” (Continued on page 89) 















































Paw-prints on a lacey morning-gown don’t bother Grace Cunard. 
Twenty-six dogs, four paws to the dog—some damage! 
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A freckle-faced old nag enjoys life in the Far West as the adored pal of no 
less a person than Cleo Ridgley 














Beauties and 


Their Beasts 


HE high cost of home menageries 
is chalked up to profit, not loss, 
by stars of the screen domiciled 
in Hollywood, California. They 
draw their dividends in fun and frolic 
with their pets when the day’s work for 
the movies is done or before it is begun; 
and their fond fancies range riotously 
from creatures finny and four-footed to 
those in the legless and winged class. 
Grace Cunard emerges on a sunny 
morning in dainty garb from house to 
kennels to hold joyous revel with twenty- 
six dogs of sizes varying from Pomeranian 
to pony. Every one has the bluest of 
blood in its veins and if anything should 
happen to keep Miss Cunard off the 
screen she could cash in her canine posses- 
sions and live in luxury for a while. Some 
of the names bestowed by Her Grace are 
Buttons, Peanuts, Slippers, Dotty, Zip, 
Psyche, Bunk and Smoke. And when 






Mary MacLaren and her beloved Beppo 





they pounce delightedly upon her with 
their paws in greeting she laughs at torn 
frills and smudged petticoats. 

Cleo Ridgley is devoted to a faithful 
old horse, her companion for months and 
miles of riding from New York to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Helen Leslie has a penchant for snakes 
of the gopher variety and has taught her 
kitty to wear a small garter snake for a 
collar. Helen is Mrs. Jacques Jaccard. 
One night she put a new pet snake into 
the bathroom for safe keeping, and Hus- 
band Jacques came home rather late, and 
unsuspectingly snapped on the bathroom 
light and—camera! Or rather, there should 
have been a camera to register his dismay. 

Francelia Billington’s pet idol is a blue- 
eyed, stone-deaf cat named Fluffy Ruffles. 
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A goldfish the length of your little finger costs Carter DeHaven as 
much as he can earn in a day writing his own scenarios 

















Fanny Ward and her Tiddledywinks 


on the lawn. But Beppo stayed right 
where he was, and negotiations were s 
gun that left him there. 

Carter DeHaven has a fancy for gold- 
fish. He knows them by their scientific 
names, knows what kind of a chemical 
bath to give them when they begin to 
sprout fungus on their fins, and likes noth- 
ing better than to roll up his silk sleeves 
and clean out the row of aquaria that 
fringe the front veranda of his Hollywood 
home, refill them with fresh water and 
play with the little Japanese objects that 
ornament the bottom of the glass cases. 
His favorite outdoor sport is a goldfish 
fight, and that’s some sport, for a fish Two cats that ran out of this picture and a dog in the hospital belong to the 
the length of your little finger costs as unfilmed family of the Wallace Reids 
much as Carter can earn in a day writing 

(Continued on page 95) 
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When Enos Mills had saved his life by going to the 
Rockies he devoted that life to making the 
Rockies known to the people of America 


HEN the Kansas doctor an- 
nounced that the fourteen-year- 
old boy, Enos A. Mills, could 
not live, he added fortunately 
the favorite medical postscript—‘The 
Colorado air might help him.” Without 
further ado the small invalid set out for 
the breeze of last resort. Thirty years 
ago Colorado was largely a wilderness of 
untamed beasts and unclimbed moun- 
tains. For a sick boy to make such a 
pilgrimage all alone, ending up at the 
foot of Long’s Peak, fifty miles from a 
railroad, was nothing short of marvelous, 
but Mr. Mills explains it simply enough: 
“If you are really interested in doing a 
thing, you will find a way to do it.’ 
At the age of fourteen, one is naturally 
interested in staying alive—the rest is easy. 
Here in the solitude the boy built a log 
cabin, and slowly the great out-of-doors 
did its healing work. He worked a num- 
ber of months each year on ranches or in 
mines—soon becoming foreman of the 
Anaconda mine, at good wages. For the 
most part, however, he wandered about 
the: mountains, having adventures with 
snowslides and avalanches, and making 
friends with everything in fur and 
feathers from bears to humming-birds. 


But working or tramping he never forgot , 


his childhood dream, “‘some day to write 
a book.” An impossible dream, seem- 
ingly, for a gypsy lad who could scarcely 
read; but it is out of the impossible that 
youth fashions its visions. Besides, Enos 
Mills had confidence in logic—his logic. 
At the end of four years he took his sav- 
ings, the really astonishing amount of 
$2000—if Enos Mills had been interested 
in getting rich, he undoubtedly would be 
a millionaire by now—and set off for a 
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Interesting 








school he had heard of in 
San Francisco. Overwork, 
to make up for years of 
lost schooling, and the 
confinement, s peedil 
broke down his healt 
again. One day as he 
wandered over the sand- 
hills outside of San Fran- 
cisco, wondering what had 
kinked his logic, he met a 
white-bearded, prophetic 
looking stranger with 
whom he fell into wayside 
talk. Not till the end of 
the interview did he know 
he had been speaking with 
nature’s great Elijah, John 
Muir. Thus nonchalantly 
doth fate arrange her im- 
mortal meetings between 
disciple and master. In 
the short chat the keen 
Scotchman had glimpsed 
the lad’s genius. “Go 
back to the out-of-doors,” 
he told the boy; “that is 
your field—write about 
"ag 





So back to the moun- 
tains went young Mills 
with his dream and the 
priceless friendship of John 
Muir. There was now definite purpose in 
hisobservations. He built his lonely camp- 
fire in every state in the Union, and north 
to the Arctic, and south to the tropics, 
studying nature’s story and how to write it. 
Since then, in addition to many magazine 
articles, he has brought out four books 
which are acknow ledged authority on the 
wild life and scenery of the Rockies. 

However, as he witnessed one beauty 
spot after another turned into ugliness 
for the benefit of private interests, 


writing books gradually became secondary 
to the great work of saving the nation’s 
scenery, until now he systematically 
spends two-thirds of each year working 
for the establishment of national parks. 
For the creation of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park alone, he labored six years, 
making thousands of speeches in his effort 
to get the matter before the public and 
spending thousands of dollars—the dol- 
lars were his own, for his boyhood knack 
for accumulating currency stays with him. 
At last, in 1915, what Mills calls the great 
achievement of his life was realized—the 
Park was established. 

He is now pushing about twenty other 
national park projects, from the Ozarks to 
the state of Washington. His efforts be- 
long to no one locality. He is a sort of 
knight-errant for the out-of-doors, and 
wherever lovely nature is endangered he 
flies to her rescue. At Washington he out- 
lobbies the private interests themselves 
in his attempt to save our heritage of 
beauty, to the bewilderment of congress- 
men who inquire perplexedly, “What is 
there in it for him?” 

Future Americans will appreciate Enos 
A. Mills’ charming descriptions of scenery; 
but even more will they appreciate the 
scenery itself which his disinterested 
efforts are saving for their enjoyment. 

Grace M. Sissons. 
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HE warm and understanding heart, 

the clear and efficient head are hap- 
pily and unusually combined in Mrs. J. A. 
Reed who has instituted the social service 
work in connection with the schools of 
Seattle, Washington. 

To establish and maintain a depart- 
ment of unique efficiency with no appro- 
priation has been Mrs. Reed’s labor of 
love—a labor which has absorbed most of 




















Investigation in penal and reformatory institutions convinced Mrs. Reed, of Seattle, 


that the root of the evil reached down into the public school. 


She has 


discovered many facts about the delinquent schoolboy 
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her waking hours for the last three years. 
A labor of love it has been in the very 
highest sense, for Mrs. Reed has not only 
drawn no salary but she has also paid all 
incidental expenses, including transporta- 
tion. The school board, although highly 
valuing the services rendered, had no 

appropriation to finance the work. Offices 
they could give her and the superintend- 
ent’s office lent her an assistant, but the 
organization and motive power came from 
Mrs. Reed’s own abundant energy and 
interest. 

Mrs. Reed has spent seven years of 
most intensive study on sociological lines 
in the universities of Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. But it was in the new field of the 
far Northwest that Mrs. Reed developed 
her own ability and formulated her life 
work. She is not alone in the feeling of 
unrest and dissatisfaction with social con- 
ditions and the hampering inadequacies 
of the usual woman’s life. Club work on 
sociological lines is far from satisfying. 
In club work one must constantly spare 
the feelings of fellow members to the ex- 
tent of protecting reputations, winking 
the eye at evils which cry for reform, halt- 
ing investigations, and being a respecter 
of persons. So into a wider, freer service, 
this forceful woman decided to go. She 
therefore accepted the appointment of 
Governor Hay to investigate the penal 
and reformatory institutions of the state 
of Washington. In order, however, to be 
perfectly untrammeled—to be absolutely 
free to say what she pleased—she ac- 
cepted not only no salary, but no favors 
of any kind. _ For the foundation of 
social service,” she maintains, “is the 
finding of the truth and the telling of it. 
Therefore one may not fear Man, God, 
nor Devil.” These investigations, in- 
cluding hundreds of interviews with con- 
victs and delinquents, proved to her, as 


they have proved to other 
earnest seekers in the same 
line, that delinquencies 
are in the ultimate analy- 
sis due to wrong choice 
of vocations and are nearly 
always associated with the 
early elimination of the 
delinquent from school. 

This led to a study of 
the extent and causes cf 
this early elimination of 
pupils from school and a 
great deal of profound 
thought on why the public 
schools failed to keep and 
interest the pupils. 

So for three years this 
woman has given time, 
energy, heart- and brain- 
waves to the problem of 
the schools of Seattle—a 
problem that is funda- 
mentally identical with 
that of every city and 


town of our common- 
wealth. Mrs. Reed has 
collected an immense 


fund of tabulated and 
formulated _ statistics. 
For instance, she has had 
personal interviews with 
almost fifteen hundred 
newsboys. These will soon be brought 
out in book form and will be a real acqui- 
sition to the world’s human documents— 
extremely useful not alone to Seattle and 
to public schools, but to the whole 
country. Jean K. Goron. 


U 
OLORADO breaks two records at the 


same time in the matter of feminine 
office-holding. Clara Ruth Mozzor, 
barely 24 years old, is junior assistant 


rado, begins 


—______ 
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Having learned to love the Katzenjammer Kids while yet a child in China, Paul Fung, 
still a schoolboy, has reached the point where he is a 
cartoonist on a Seattle daily 





After spending the ‘‘after school’’ hours of her teens in 
teaching, reporting and lecturing, Miss Mozzor, of Colo- 


her twenties as assistant attorney general 


attorney general of Colorado. Not 
only is she the first woman to be named 
as a member of the legal staff of a state 
government but she is the youngest 
woman in the country to hold an office of 
such importance of whatever character. 
Although she has been practicing law 
less than two years, she has attained such 
prominence and ability that the newly- 
elected attorney general, Leslie E. Hub- 
bard, gladly acceded to the urging of 
numerous women’s organizations and 
appointed Miss Mozzor as his junior aide. 

It is hard to say just when Clara 
Mozzor’s career began. She has been 
doing things—things that count, too— 
since she was 13. That was when she 
sold signed articles to the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the Spriagfield, Mass., 
Repudlican. Her next work to attract 
attention was when she was I5, a junior 
in high school in Denver. Then it was 
she organized settlement work in the 
Jewish district of West Colfax avenue. 
Her parents were Russian Jewish immi- 
grants. They keep a store in Denver 
now and are marveling anew at this 
strange America where a girl—their little 
Clara—may become a figure of power and 
authority. So different from the Russia 
they left a half-century ago! 

Miss Mozzor was graduated from the 
East Denver high school, took her A. B. 
degree at Denver University and was 
graduated in law from the University of 
Colorado in 1915. But college studies 
were not ‘sufficient to claim all the time 
or energies of this tireless, enthusiastic 
little woman. During all that time she 
was playground instructor in the public 
schools of Denver and lectured at various 
teachers’ institutes in Denver and 
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throughout the state. One summer, by 
way of variety, she lectured on the 
Midland Chautauqua circuit. For more 
than a year, before her college courses, 
she was a reporter—and a star feature 
writer at that—on several of the Denver 
newspapers, doing signed work for all. 
Clara Ruth is still young enough to be 
enthusiastic in everything she does; when- 
ever she had a first page story her eyes 
would glow with good humor the rest of 
the day, not from conceit but purely from 
the joy of knowing that she was “‘making 
good.” And now truly the career of real 
service seems about to open for this dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, vivacious girl of the 
West! Clara Ruth Mozzor is not one to 
forfeit such an opportunity. 
MerepitH Davis. 


U 
oo FUNG, a Chinese boy of eigh- 


teen, has the distinction of being a 
cartoonist on the Seattle Post-Jntelli- 
gencer, one of the leading papers on the 
Pacific Coast. Furthermore, his work is 
creating a great deal of interest, and the 
Cartoons Magazine recently reproduced 
one of his sketches. 

Fung’s father was converted to the 
Christian religion in China, and came to 
America as a Baptist minister and tutor. 
Three years ago he died, leaving the little 
fellow upon his own resources at fifteen. 
He had made up his mind that he would 
complete his education, and he is earning 
his own way through the high school, 
which he attends in the morning, doing 
his cartoon work in the afternoon. 

When Fung was very small he became 
very much cceemeiad. in the Katzen- 
jammer Kids and Happy Hooligan, whom 
he saw in the American papers that cir- 


When he was a boy, John A. Lomax listened to the songs 
As a man he has listened again 
and preserved them to American literature 


of the cowboy. 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


culated in China. He 
took lessons from a Chi- 
nese artist who taught him 
to draw and paint conven- 
tionalized flowers, leaves 
and birds from a book of 
prints, working with a 
camel’s-hair brush on a 
pad of soft a ind with 
Chinese _ ink. ater, in 
Oregon, he took a cor- 
respondence course in car- 
toon work. When he 
entered the high school in 
Seattle he became a regu- 
lar contributor to the 
school magazine. Mean- 
while, persistently, he vis- 
ited the art rooms of the 
different papers in search 
of work during his spare 
time. Finally his oppor- 
tunity came when a Seat- 
tle vaudeville theater an- 
nounced that it desired 
cartoons for the cards 
which they placed in their 
lobby display. Fung’s 
drawings were chosen 
from a large number that 
were submitted, and his 
work attracted so much 
favorable attention that 
he was engaged as car- 
toonist by the Post-In- 
telligencer, where he 1s 
making a success as an 
artist, and is at the same 
time doing excellent work 
in high school. Not all the thousand 
devils of Chinese mythology could keep 
down such a dauntless spirit as Fung’s. 
WarrREN EuGENE CRANE. 


U 
Sy is the my of 


Susan, a California 
girl of twenty, who laid 
the foundation of a small 
fortune on the seeds 
squeezed from a box of 
grape fruit. To be exact, 
Susan (the rest of the 
name is Hochschlaeder) 
has during the past four 
years, and practically un- 
aided, accomplished the 
difficult task of transform- 
ing a five-acre tract of 
barren land into a nursery 
worth more than $15,000. 
More than that, the prop- 
erty is now in such con- 
dition that by the time 
another twelve months 
have elapsed it will prob- 
ably be worth double that 
amount. 

Susan’s father was a 
nurseryman and when he 
observed her interest in 
growing and developing 
plants, gave her a corner 
in the greenhouse exclu- 
sively for herself. On this 
little plot she raised 
enough vegetables to pay 
for her clothes, for a vio- 
lin, and for lessons on the 
instrument. While all 
this was remarkable 
enough for a little girl of 
twelve, it was only a pre- 





Susan Hochschlaeder, of southern California, took seeds 
from grape-fruit and planted them. Today she is an 
authority on citrus fruits and a financial success 


lude to Susan’s later success. Susan found 
herself face to face with the necessity of 
earning a livelihood for herself and assist- 
ing in providing for the family. As neither 

“counter jumping” nor hee work ap- 
pealed in the slightest to Susan, she 
decided to follow her natural inclinations 
and desires and become a farmerette. 
Her idea was to go into the nursery busi- 
ness—to start small, and grow. 

But with a capital of only a few dollars, 
even getting a start was no easy proposi- 
tion. Finally Susan solved the problem 
by purchasing from the nearest citrus 
fruit house a box of first class grape fruit. 
From these she squeezed the seeds and 
planted them in a small plot of ground 
in the backyard. She was not afraid of 
getting her toe! dirty or of a little hard 
work, and the more she worked the rosier 
grew her cheeks. The seeds germinated 
and when the plants were several inches 
in height she sold the entire batch for $45. 

Today, after four years of unceasing 
toil and study, Susan is considered an 
authority along the lines upon which she 
is working. As her product is of the finest 
quality she has no trouble in disposing of 
it. She now has something like 35,000 
budded trees. 

Yet she does not think she has done 
anything wonderful. She says it is only 
a question of working hard enough and 
sticking at it, and that by doing this any 
girl can accomplish what she has. 

Rosert H. Moutton. 


U 
A LIFTLE boy lived by the old Chis- 


holm trail in central Texas, in the 
days when the great herds of longhorn 
cattle used to migrate northward over it 
in spring. So compelling was the whole 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Home in the West 
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Can Have a 


Rock Garden 


OING to “Poor Richard’s” house 
to inquire if the bees were still 
laying honey, I found him dozing 
in the sun. In his hand was a 

gray stone. Beside him a basket filled 
high with them. They were all colors: 
brown, red, yellow, black, blue. 

I stepped gently on his toe. 

“Bless my soul, child,” he smiled, 
awakening. “I thought a boulder had 
hit home.” 

We both laughed. 

“Any honey for sale?” 

“Combs full, little lady.” 

He let the stone roll from his grasp. 
Pointing to the basket, he went on, “‘Did 
you ever see such beauties? Now look 
at that dull blue one. If it weren’t as big 
as my head I'd have it set in a ring.” 





Group of prehistoric puppiesP No, a combination of 
fieldstones and imagination 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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Pillars of wayside stones 


“Perhaps they are great-great-thou- 
sands of great-grand-children to the stone 
that slew Goliath.” 

He chuckled, puffing at his corncob. 

“If people would only gather them, and 
build things! What a fine old world we’d 


“Where did you get them?” I asked. 

Running his hand through his hair, he 
leaned forward and patted my shoulder. 

“T gather them on the roadside. By 
the creeks. From the hills and meadows. 
They remind me of the Bible stone, the 
one the builders refused, and it afterwards 
became the ‘corner’ stone. People don’t 
half understand them. So they get kicked 
about, thrown aside.” 
















Mirror worthy of Narcissus himself, proving that something 


can be made out of nothing 
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have! I’m too poor to have others do my 
building. Look over there. That incin- 
erator among the orange trees can burn 
every thing but a family skeleton.” 

“Did you build it?” 

“Yes. See this home-made pond. It 
delights the fish by day, and our merry 
little friend Mr. Frog sings there at night. 
Over there is a heap of rocks, cactus and 
ferns. These two seats make a good place 
to doze. This patch of ground refused to 
be a lawn, but worked overtime growing 
weeds. One day I dug it up. Now it isa 
baby pond. Behind these friendly rocks 
and climbing vines grow green things for 
the inner wants of man, also hiding that 
hen who is so proud of her new-laid egg. 
Best of all is the rockery with its wee 
Japanese peek-a-boo house. Did you 
ever see anything more charming than 
this wistaria and roses above, with ferns 
and rocks below?” 

“O!” I cried, “how lovely it is! Hence- 
forth I will be carrying home every stray 
stone I see.’ 

He laughed. “Anybody can have a 
garden! Nature is just waiting to help 
us. Some folks demand grandeur, but 
some of us are contented with a cozy cor- 
ner that costs nothing but a bit of time 
and love and labor.” 

Mary Fiorence O'BRIEN. 
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The Baldwins and 
Their Acre 


D. BALDWIN is a Los Angeles 
postman. Five years ago he was 
. getting $75 a month. He had found 
the girl he wanted to marry, and 
while $75 did not look very big to either 
of them, they decided to take a chance. 
He knew that automatically at the end 
of the year his salary would go up to $84. 
They rented a house for $18 and started 
housekeeping. They lived within their 
$75, and when the $84 came they had $11 
a month more than they really needed. 
They decided to add that to their rent 
money and buy a home. 
Instead of a cheap city lot they took 
an acre a dozen miles out of town in a 
new subdivision tract. The acre cost 


The Home in the West 
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After each day of mail-delivering, this postman rested by doing hard work at home 


$1400 and is twenty minutes and seven 
cents from the postofiice. They paid $100 
cash and agreed to pay $25 monthly with 
seven per cent interest on the balance. 
Out of the proceeds of a cheap lot he had 
owned they had four hundred dollars for 
a house. They placed it well within the 
limits of one-half their acre, building one 
long narrow room across the front, with 
the suggestion of a division in the center 
which, with a piano, marked the living- 
room. The same suggestion 2.:d a dining- 
table marked the dining-room. Back of 
the former is a bedroom, back of the latter 
a sunny, complete kitchen. That 1s as 
far as the money went. 

They bought tools and seeds and 
planted a garden. From five o’clock to 
seven Baldwin worked in the garden, and 
he says it rested him after his day of walk- 
ing because it was a different sort of ex- 
ercise. They raised so many vegetables 
the first year they didn’t know what to do 
with them. They couldn’t give them 
away, for their new neighbors had all 
done the same thing. There were not 
enough to sell. Next time they planted 
less. Every time they had a few spare 
dollars they bought fruit trees, all kinds, 








Geraniums Will Die for Their 
Country 


VEN the good old Geranium is to 

be commercialized. It really 

seems as much of a crime as if 

the family album had been put on 
the market at so much per head. It is 
all on account of the war, however, and 
must be laid, with a multitude of similar 
sins, at the door of the war lords, whoever 
they may be. 

The geranium has gained angen 
into the commercial world through 1 
ability as a dye-maker. A San "a 
chemist has discovered that a certain 
acid combined with the pulp of the flow- 
ers will produce dyes “just as good as” 
the Germans can make. Green, purple, 
red, yellow, and two shades of brown are 


the colors most easily produced, and even 
the cheerful aniline will remain to brighten 
our households. 

Ladies who have had disastrous ex- 
periences with the so-called ‘‘fadeless” 
dyes, will be glad to know that the ger- 
anium colors will be “fast.” 

But this brings up another war prob- 
lem: with a generous supply of home- 
grown dyes on the druggist’s shelves, 
how will the merchant next door ac- 
count for the advanced price of hosiery, 
calico and ribbons, when “A shortage 
of imported dye-stuffs” has been argued 
with shoppers as a good and _ sufficient 
reason for many, many moons? 

Amy Rice. 


and planted them over the entire acre. 
Mr. Baldwin found he had a knack with 
trees. Gradually he spent more time 
with the trees and less with the garden, 
but continued to raise practically all their 
food supply except meat and a few 
groceries. 

At the end of the first year came an- 
other automatic increase in salary, and 
the first baby. For a while the baby just 
about balanced the eight-dollar increase, 
but out in the middle of an acre babies 
don’t need much of doctors and medicines, 
and very soon the increased income made 
possible extra payments on the acre and 
the cutting down of interest. The next 
year brought another automatic increase 
of salary and another baby. The result 
of the two was an addition to the house 
of a screen porch, bathroom and a room 
for the children. They managed this 
without going in debt, and completed all 
the payments on their acre in about three 
years and a half, thus saving at least one 
year’s interest. 

Here, then, you have Baldwin the post- 
man, four years after he quit being a 
renter, strolling about a well-planted acre 
with his wife and two little ones, a cozy 
home all paid for, and ready now to offer 
one-half his acre for sale at $1500, a price 
the company that sold him his land says 
it will readily bring because of the fine 
trees on it. 

“Of course we’ve had to do without 
lots of things,” says Mrs. Baldwin with a 
smile, perhaps just a little wistful. 
“Clothes, for example. And some of my 
neighbors have a better house and more 
furniture, and some have automobiles. 
But then,” and she smiled very proudly, 
“they only pay ten dollars a month on 


their place and it will take them such a 
long time to get out of debt. 
I like our way best.” B. HH. S, 


After all, 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are fit companions for every man. They are 
strong, handsome and serviceable. Whip-like 
springs; firm, well-riveted handles and cor- 
rectly tempered, keen cutting blades make 
them dependable in everyday use. 


The Right Knife 
Foor Your Pocket 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS 





If not at your dealer’s, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


7c SIMMONS 





Manufacturers and Distributers 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


Tos 
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Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Make every negative more in- 
teresting; more valuable by per- 
manently recording, at the time 
of exposure, the all important— 
who, when, where. It’s a simple 
and almost instantaneous process 
with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Ask your dealer, or write us for catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., RocueEstTEr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














TUESDAY 


(Continued from page 21) 


delicate shimmering creamy thing—and 
was very sweet about its being just the 
shade for Louey’s hair. Louey took it 
sulkily. She watched with somber eyes 
while the Lady stooped to kiss Tuesday— 
the only one to whom she accorded that 
favor. 
“You won’t forgit?”’? whispered Tues- 
ay. 
“Forget?’’ questioned the Lady, who 
had already forgotten. 

“You know—’bout us ’lopin 

She laughed and patted his cheek. 
“T’ve never been late for an elopement 
yet. Goodby, you funny little dear!” 

In the earliest opal dawn of Friday, the 
little boy arose and crept between the 
cots of the twins to the window, through 
which he managed to wriggle without 
loosening the stick that supported the 
sash. He turned the corner of the corral, 
crossed the berry patch, and struck into 
the trail up Signal Ridge. Tuesday had 
thought it out carefully, and was almost 
sure that he could make Coon creek be- 
fore the automobile got there. Anyway, 
of course, she’d make that man wait for 
him, wouldn’t she? But that must be 
only in the last resort. Tuesday didn’t 
intend to keep his lady waiting. 


> >? 


ie was very still, very cool, very mys- 
terious in the woods. There was just 
light enough to show you the shadows— 
ominous shadows, that seemed to steal 
away before you, and then be there again 
after you had passed. The trees—oaks 
and bays and madrones and great shaggy 
spruces—grew in clumps and masses, with 
grassy glades between that gave you a 
minute to breathe freely, because you 
could look all about and be quite sure 
there was nothing just ready to pounce. 
But then there were stretches of man- 
zanita brush where the strange twisted 
tawny limbs arched over your head and 
Anything could be two feet ahead in the 
trail and you couldn’t see it. Tuesday 
had been across Signal Ridge once before, 
but Jim was with him—great silent 
hulking Jim, with a shotgun over his 
shoulder. However, the warm comforta- 
ble sun was coming up now, and the birds 
were flying and chirping everywhere, as 
if they didn’t think the woods such a 
frightful place after all. Tuesday’s spine 
became a little less gelatinous. He 
nibbled the bread he had brought with 
him. He wondered if they knew yet that 
he was gone, and what Pap Riggins 
would say, and what Ma. He felt a faint 
pang with the thought of Louey. A few 
times within his memory she had kissed 
him, and once when she had been away 
helping the cook up at the tan-bark camp 
she had brought him back a valentine. 
Jim said that Big Swede Pete had given 
it first to Louey. But Louey said, “Lor’, 
what do I care for him? Tosedad's my 
beau, ain’t you, Tuesday?” And he had 
kept the valentine a long while, until the 
despoiling twins had found it. He wished 
he had it with him now, to remember 
Louey by .. . 

Steeper and steeper grew the trail. 
The mountain seemed to climb before 
him. Sometimes he could look off and see 
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HAVEAN 
ie, ACME QUALITY SHELF 


OR the many “touch- 
Prince jobs about 

the house, keep al- 
ways on hand at least a 
can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and 
furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel, for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar 
surfaces; a quart of Acme 
Quality floor paint of the 
right color. 


-ACMEQUALITY 
PAINTING 
GUIDE 
BOOK 





; 
Pa 
3 
5 


ik Cleme Open the Door of Cheerfulness in Your Home 


“Jim and I had really thought of 
moving. Every room seemed so dark 
and old and dreary. And now every- 
thing is bright and cheery! And it’s 
all due to the Acme Quality Painting 
Guide and Acme Quality Paints! 


Really, the ideas we got were simply 
wonderful. Justa little touch here and 
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for every painting purpose and for all 
kinds of surfaces. There is Acme 
Quality Enamel, a sparkling white for 
woodwork. There is Acme Quality No- 
Lustre for giving walls a smooth, flat, 


there—and it scarcely cost us any- 
thing !—and the whole house has been 
transformed !” 


You, too, can possess this treasure- 
house of home-brightening ideas. In 
the “Acme Quality Painting Guide” 
and in our smaller book on “Home 
Decorating”’ you will find helpful, prac- 
tical suggestions for every painting need. 
And, at your dealer’s, you will find 


sanitary finish. There is Acme Quality 
Varno-Lac finish for floors and furni- 
ture. You'll find a specific Acme Quality 
Paint or Finish for your every need. 
And you'll know just which you want 
to use if you write for your free copies 
of “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating.’ Both books are 
free on request. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville DEVIET Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


















There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


. Gold Medal 


Gle 







nwood 


Two Gold Medals— Highest Award 

at San Francisco Exposition, 1915, 
Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 


















See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It’s the range that 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 106 
that tells all about it 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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| the crowding ranks of peaks, wild and 


scarred and rugged, lifting bleak crests 
beyond the green-black of the mantling 
timber. It seemed a vast, savage, fear- 
some world for a little boy to be alone in. 
But then, a little further on, would be the 
Lady and her world, a world of beautiful, 


| gracious, gentle-spoken beings moving 


through scenes of splendor! Tuesday 
thought it likely that some of the more 
favored ate from white tablecloths every 
day. So he toiled on, in the pitiless, dry, 
blistering heat of the mounting day. 
Once or twice he was led astray by a cow- 
path, but he always found his way back 
to the trail. Sometimes he passed a bevy 
of range-cattle, but they were shy as they 
were wild, and did not trouble him. He 
kept looking up at the sun, and then he 
would try to hurry faster. It would be 
too dreadful to begin by keeping her 
waiting! So after awhile he crossed the 
summit of the ridge, and began the de- 


| scent on the other side. He had thought 


it would be much easier going now, but a 
muscle in his knee began to kink, and 
sometimes he would have to move side- 


| wise like a crab to relieve the pain. Still 


he hurried, hurried, till at last he broke 
from the brush at the Coon creek cross- 
ing, and saw to his joy that there were no 
tire-tracks in the road. He would be 
there waiting for her when she came. 


HE automobile did not return from 
beyond the river on Friday, or indeed 


| on any other day. Another road had been 


heard of, around by McIntyre’s and the 
Big Bend, which offered superior induce- 
ments, and Spy Rock was cut from the 
itinerary. The informal habits of the 
Riggins household caused the absence of 
Tuesday to go unremarked until nearly 
evening. It was not until next day that 
it began to appear as a fact requiring ex- 
planation. Some vague searching was 


| done, soon abandoned by Pap in favor of 


a theory that the boy had “took after the 
ortymobile,”’ and would be brought back 
by it later. Ma, seeing a special provi- 
dence in all this strange conjunction of 
circumstances, folded her hands prayer- 
fully in anticipation of having got Tues- 
day off them. But Louey continued to 
seek the boy feverishly, an unfamiliar 
gnawing pain in her heart. 

“T’d ought to of told ’em. I’d ought to 
of told ’em!” she kept repeating to her- 
self. She remembered what a little soft 
crumply bundle Tuesday had been when 
she found him in the bush which had 
hidden him from those who had carried 
away the bodies of his father and mother. 
Just then the Rigginses had undergone 


one of their frequent uprootings, and 
were wandering vaguely northward in a 
wagon laden with their household goods, 
the cow following behind. The addition 
of another brat to the caravan was as 
trifling a matter 7s the acquisition of an- 
other cur-dog. How much simpler to take 
him along than to deal with Louey’s tan- 
trums if she were parted from her live 
doll-baby! Now all the old delight in 
him seemed to reawaken in her heart. 
He had been so pretty, so delicately 
clothed, so different from the babies of 
her brief but crowded experience! And 
it was her fault that he had been bred u 
in a cabin, gone _ barefoot, camel 
dirty Even now, if she had told, 
Tuesday would have gone away safe 
and cherished, riding proudly in the 
automobile, not toiling after it on his tired 
little legs. Yet at the thought Louey 
quivered with a jealous pang. She went 
home and tore into shreds the diaphanous 
scented veil which the lady had given her. 


O*X Sunday Louey saddled the pinto 
and crossed the river, riding ten miles 
to the M’Gee ranch. ‘Tuesday had not 
been seen or heard of. She returned droop- 
ing and silent. Monday she was abroad 
at daybreak, and this time she turned the 
pinto's head the other way. 

At Coon creek crossing she _ halted, 
leaned from the saddle, then slid from it 
to the road. The tracks of Tuesday’s 
little bare feet in the dust had betrayed 
him. They led under the bridge, where 
he had hidden himself to sob and tremble 
away the terror-haunted nights, curled 
up like a little hedgehog to ease as he 
might the pangs of cold and hunger. He 
did not open his eyes at Louey’s voice, or 
even when she dragged him forth and 
held him fondled to her warm breast. 
Tuesday had waited too long for his lady. 

Desperately Louey set herself to revive 
the tiny fluttering spark of life. She had 
brought milk in a bottle, and she sat by 
the roadside with Tuesday in her arms, 
and dribbled it into his pale mouth. The 
sun beat down upon them, and the woods 
gave off their hot, dry, aromatic fra- 
grance. By and by the chill little hands 
warmed faintly . . . 

She set him before her on the saddle 
and turned the pinto toward home. The 
thin little body sagged against her, and 
the dark head lay limply on her bosom. 
But when the road began the descent to 
the ranch in the river-bottom he stirred 
in her arms and spoke, lifting his face to 
hers. 

“Do you think Pap’s goin’ to wale 
me?” whispered Tuesday. 





The People Who Stayed 


(Continued from page 24) 


professional hunters’ guides who make 


| the camp their headquarters when busi- 


ness permits; and men who sell things, 
contraband and otherwise. There is 
money enough—dear yes! 


THE FAITH OF MEN 


F those who live at Lost Lode, winter 
and summer, the most interesting 
by far is the patched, erect, white-haired 


octogenarian who discovered the camp 
and made it great in its little day. He 
once refused fifty thousand dollars for his 
claim and very probably would refuse 
the same offer today. He is worth a mil- 
lion in undeveloped property and lives 
very contentedly in a dugout. He neither 
reads nor writes, and has the marvelous 
verbatim memory of such men. There 
is nothing in Montana history that he 
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Winners in the February Ad-Letter Contest 


One of the Ad-Letter contestants writes: “We have the habit, each one in the family selecting and writing about the advertisement 


appealing the most. 


It is no end of fun and practice in letter-writing and stimulates an interest in all of SUNsEt’s advertising. 


A sales- 


man at our door would never receive the attention we give to each of your advertisers and their products.’ 
That is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show SuNSET’s readers that the time and effort and money put in the advertising 


pages was for a far greater purpose than mere adornment of the page. 
analyzed the advertisement about which they were writing. 


thing of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the advertiser is selling. 


Read the prize-winning letters—see how the writers of these letters 
Try it yourself, and you will find that not only will you have learned some- 














United States Rubber Company 


First Prize —U. S. Rubber Co. 


“The Man on the Dock;” here is a page that liter- 
ally hits you between the eyes! To my mind this 
advertisement of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany is supreme among those in the current SuNsET 
MAGAZINE. 

In the first place, your attention is instantly 
focused upon the paze by the illustration. The lone 
man depicted would appeal to any imagination. 
“What is he there for?’ you ask yourself. The 
illustration is the first half of a mystery. Then there 
is the legend underneath it. It reveals no more 
than the picture; but whets your curiosity. Imagine 
labeling that picture, ‘This is our Rubber Inspector.” 
You would turn to another page. But, “The Man 
on the Dock” comple tes the mystery. You read on. 

Here you have the two essentials of a good adver- 
tisement. First, it secures your attention and sus- 
tains it until the entire advertisement is read. 

Second, it makes the most of its universal 
appeal. If you drive an automobile; #f you pay ten 
dollars for le ather-soled shoes, or if the belting in 
your factory is unsatisfactory, this page says to you: 
“Consider me.” After explaining its mystery you 
are at the end of the body of the advertisement. 
Yet it has carefully woven into this explanation 
the fact that you are interested in rubber. 

Finally it places its trade-mark where you can 
see it. You are not only interested in rubber but in 
United States Rubber. ‘‘We are taking this pains 
for your sake. See that you get our product.” 

Royce Brier, 
2412 Rucker Ave., Everett, Washington. 
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Second Prize—Milo Garden Hose 


With February in sight we feel that Winter’s back 
is broken and Spring will be upon us before we know 
it. The first balmy day sees us prodding the soil 
speculatively or looking over our garden tools and 
equipment. to learn what will be needed before gar- 
dening begins in earnest. While this mood is upon 
us along comes the I'el ru: iry Sunser with that con- 
{ilo Moulded Garden Hose. 
conser- 


vincing ad on page 61— 

The most effective point in this ad is it 
vative tone. “Enough live rubber in it to last sev- 
eral years” has the ring of truth, while a blatant 
statement that the hose will last a lifetime, or some 
such extravagant period, would defeat its own aim. 

Again, “no other moulded hose at the price will 
give you the same kind of service.” How easy it 
would have been to omit that little phrase, “at the 
price,” but, as before, the fatal mistake of claiming 
too much is avoided. 

These two instances give added strength to the 
other claims that are made for Milo Moulded Garden 
Hose and render us wil ‘ling to believe that it is 
“strong enough to stand the high “st pressure, tough 
enough to take the hard knocks, light enough to be 
dragged about easily, and even that it is “the hose 
that can’t kink” and finally that it is the hose that 
we want in our garden this summer. 

Miss Proese Lowrtr, 
Irvington. California, 
























own way 
to serve their 
most popular foods 















Third Prize — Libby’s 


Libby’s! That is it! When I go marketing again, 

know just what.brand of canned goods to buy 
Thanks to the advertisement in the February 
SUNSET. 

The page is remarkable for conciseness and direct- 
ness. There is nothing to distract attention from 
the article advertised—no useless display of colors 
or model forms. 

The text is suggestive and in simple, straight- 
forward style. ‘For fifty years our ideals have been 
ours.”” No firm would stay in business 





the same ¢ 
fifty years unless the customers were satisfied with 
the goods delivered to them. The “white-hatted 


chefs” and the “tiled kitchen” mean sanitary con- 
ditions. I am glad those facts are mentioned, for 
then Libby’s foods are not only palatable but safe 
to eat. 

The advertisement pleases the eye and stimulates 
appetite. look at the page I feel that the one 
who can arrange such inviting ‘dishes knows what 
tastes good, and that the product er is thinking of us, 
the consumers, while preparing the food. 

The recipes are helpful and will save, at least, one 
experiment. [or a school teacher whose time is 
limited, every suggestion is appreciated. 

Because the advertisement is so clear, convincing, 
and suggestive of something wholesome and delicious, 
it has created for me a desire to want Libby's pine- 
apples, peaches and asparagus. 

Miss Diana L. Sme, 
I’ennimore, \, isconsin. 








AWARDS OF MERIT— 





Redlands, Cal., on the Old Dutch Cleanser advertisement, 


In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Nelson J. King, 741 Hawthorne 
Place, Pomona, California, on the advertisement of Kryptok Glasses, and the letter of Miss Charlotte Leptien, 24 Sonora Street, 
have been found wort! iy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 

Many other extremely good letters were received, analyzing the advertisements of Crystal White Soap, Swift's Premium Hams, Union Pacific Sy stem, Nujol, Hind’s Honey 
and Almond Cream, Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe, and a number of others, but as much as we regret it, the five prizes could not be made to take care of all of them. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until July, 1917. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, Uy ats of $10.00. Each ‘of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month's number of Sunset—foi 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the April SunseT must reach us not later 
than April 10th and the awards will be announced 
in the June issue of Sunser. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the February 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in February. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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The World’s Newest Rose | 


7 “Los 


Angeles’’ 


California’s 
Fairest 
Flower 










' Rose originating in 
the “Land of Sun- 
shine and Flowers” 
is an American Rose 
for American Gar- 
dens. The “LOS | 
ANGELES?” $sur- 
passes all other roses 
in brilliancy of color, 
beauty of form and 
profusion of bloom. 











j The editor of the American Rose 
Annual says: “The plants you sent in 
March of your American-bred rose ‘Los 
Angeles’ have grown astonishingly and 
the gorgeous flowers of sunshine and 
! gold fairly glow with beauty by daylight 
and nightlight. I am delighted. 
. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
June 23, 1916.” 


New 1n Cotor.—Flame pink toned 
with coral, shaded with translucent 
gold at base of petals. 

Proruse IN Bioom.—An unbroken 
succession of large and perfect flowers 
from early summer until late fall. 
Stronc IN GrowtH.—Tall, vigorous 
canes, each one bearing a large number 
of superb flowers. Foliage mildew 
proof. 


Special Spring Offer 
(Send coupon) 


e Q Up to May rst we will send prepaid to 
“aw j | part of the U. S. strong two-year- 


Kn oe 





a 'y \ plants for $2.00 each. Larger 
4% @ quantities at the same rate. 
Shey Ss, Send 10c for Beautiful Four 
Ves So, Color Picture of the “Los 
He Sa Angeles’’ Rose and copy of 

yy *. > Book, ‘‘What and When to 
ep AY. 4 F <o, Plant. ov 

0% “og, 

Mey, Ut .. om & SMITH 
“he ein y (Rose Specialists) 


Les Angeles, California 





ey 
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= PAT. OFF 


-SOAP») 








For your skin’s sake we would like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful cleansing 
qualities of this purest of trans arent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a creamy 
rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Re ose 
ACM Glycerin’ Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined women 
for many generations—both here and abroad. And you, 
too, will findit best. At your druggist or dry a store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4/11 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, _pegt. 29, 25 West 45th Street. New York 
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does not know. There is no written ad- 
venture he cannot parallel out of his own 
experience. He is one of the four hun- 
dred and fifty sole survivors of the 
Custer Massacre. He loves to gather a 
selected audience (carefully chosen by 
himself) and descant on the good old days 
of Indian wars and white men’s adven- 
tures, when he was one of the country’s 
builders. It is worth a man’s living to be 
able to say, “I have heard old Carney 
talk.” 

He never loses faith in the camp. He 
says he will stay twenty years longer, 
and then if the railroad doesn’t come, he 
is going to Alaska and grow up with the 
country. In all his eighty years of life 
he has only made one move towards 
deserting the camp. That was the time 
some company surveyed for an electric 
line through the forest reserve, and it 
looked as if the railroad would be built. 
Then he complained that the place was 
getting so cluttered up with people there 
was no breathing in it; you couldn’t get 
within a mile of town without being 
overrun by somebody. He was going 
to get out. But the surveyors left their 
markings and disappeared with the sum- 
mer, leaving the old prospector at peace. 

There is a woman who has raised four- 
teen children in the camp, and raised 
them proudly, “‘never to do a day’s work. 
’Cause why should they? Won’t they 
always be ladies and gentlemen?” She 
worked in the mines with her husband, 
while the girls slept and visited and 
played melodiously on various stringed 
instruments, and the boys painted and 
drank and were socially attentive to the 
very nice girls who were clerks, stenog- 
raphers and teachers. ‘Ah, sure, me 
boys always gits the best,” quoted the 
fond mother. They all grew up worthless, 
save for their very superior social graces, 
married worthlessly, and went on living 
squalidly, all together, waiting for the 
coming of the fortune. 


THE ROSE OF THE RUINS 


Be T the eg figure of the play is 
the bright, happy young girl who is 
destined to be the Lacion woman in 
Montana. Because of its remoteness, 
babies are seldom born in Lost Lode. But 
Mary’s mother was too poor to go to 
town, so Mary was born in the camp. All 
her little life she has been the joy of the 
old men. They worship her. Every one 
of them firmly believes that he was the 
first person to hold her in his arms, and 
appeals to her for confirmation, “Wasn’t 
I, Mary?” Every first nugget of every 
new claim is brought to her. She runs 
through the hills like a young fawn, abso- 
lutely free, growing lovelier every year. 
Her cckeorhine mother sacrifices every 
personal comfort to gather nickels and 
dimes for Mary’s education. Mary has 
lessons in music and drawing and paint- 
ing whenever there is any one to teach 
her. Her mother works night and day at 
anything—washing and scrubbing and 
sewing—so that Mary will be able to take 
her place in society when the fortune 
comes. And Mary with the first glint of 
sunshine throws away her pencils and 
paints, or slams down the lid of the piano, 
and takes to the hills to defend her repu- 
tation as the finder of the first greens or 
flowers or strawberries. Hypothetical 





fortunes mean nothing to her beside the 
actualities of sunshine and flowers. 

Yet Mary is the only one of the waiting 
pemtisce who has any chance of seeing 

er dreams come true. Quite possibly 
the railroad will come before she is too 
old. But quite possibly too, it will not 
come, and Mary will marry one of the 
worthless young men, and give all her 
youth and beauty to preparing a daughter 
of her own to do justice to the great for- 
tunes underground. 

The girls who were nice have settled 
down quite comfortably, as if the rough- 
ness of the present situation were only an 
entertaining pastime of a summer season, 
to be terminated shortly by their return 
to mansions and social life in the outside 
world. Through lack of comparison with 
other women they do not notice that the 
years are passing over them. The girls 
who were not nice have married too, and 
are part of the social circle. They all 
wait, confidently, never stopping to won- 
der what they will do with their wealth 
when it comes, nor how they will adjust 
themselves to the demands of a far more 
exacting society. 

The years’-old cabins sag. more and 
more every spring; the old men grow a 
little older and a little grayer; but hope 
lives on and on. 

Eventually the road will come, for the 
camp is rally rich; some day the world 
will need its minerals. And with the road 
will undoubtedly come a season of excite- 
ment more thrilling than the stillness of 
the entr’acte. A revival of old brawls 
and gun-play; of fugitives hiding from 
justice in the almost impenetrable hills; 
of the flagrant vice that accompanies a 
working camp; of fortunes made in a 
day’s work, and lost in a night’s play. It 
makes one wonder whether the price paid 
for the picturesqueness of the present is 
too large after all; whether one really 
wants the soft murmur of the brooks 
drowned by the roar of electric smelters; 
the sight of the purple twin mountains 
shut out by columns of smoke from high 
stacks; the forest depleted to provide 
lumber for ugly buildings; the wild- 
flowers tramped out by the feet of amoney- 
mad people. 

And yet there is the lovely girl who will 
marry one of the worthless young men, 
and ye her loveliness in drudgery and 
squalor if she is not taken away in time; 
and there are the very nice girls who 
stayed gamely by the men they married; 

there is the Vassar girl who washes 
for a living; and all the old men and 
women between whom and the poor house 
stand only the lines of steel that will bring 
them a comfortable and safe old age. 

But will they be glad when it comes? 
They love the camp—those who have 
believed in it so long; they love its beauty 
and solitude. It’s easy enough to wait 
and wish for the road, as long as there is 
no danger of its coming. But when it 
does arrive, will they be glad? Perhaps 
after all, the real play has not yet begun. 
All the force of conflict and tragedy to 
come, maybe, with the whistle of the 
first train. Meanwhile the lakes ripple cn 
in the endless mountain breeze; the water- 
falls roar in the canyons; the purple 
mountains glow in the sunrise. 1 
picturesqueness of the little lost city is 
not desecrated—not yet. 
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Yes, and something more— 


Entertainment? 


Consider the story of Big Ivan, the Russian 
immigrant, and his dream of America and 
how it found fulfillment as narrated in “The 
Citizen.” Or consider ‘‘Shoes,” that poig- 
nant, pitiful story, told without sentimen- 
tality, of Eva Mayers who worked in Snider’s 
Five, Ten, and Fifteen Cent Store and who, 
when pasteboard| failed as shoe soling and 
oft-repeated promises of new shoes from her 
weekly wage failed too, went and bought 
shoes where a girl could buy them without 
money. 


Or consider the Stories of Our Square, “The 
Chair That Whispered,” “Orpheus,” ‘‘Taz- 
mun,’’ and the others, those tales of the com- 
edies and tragedies and loves and jealousies of 
the little group of people in that quaint 
corner of the great city—Our Square. 


Or “The Parisian,” that story of the Parisian 
dandy who became, in the trenches, a pal of 
an apache and a peasant—a story expressing 
all the dauntlessness, impudence, and humor 
which is France embattled. Or “The Spy,” 
that subtle study of a spy’s soul. 


Or “The Fourth Man,” that narrative of 
the escape of Perroquet, Fenayrou, and Dr. 
Dubosc, how they fought with each other for 
water and died fighting and cursing under 
the blazing tropic sky and the enigmatic eyes 
of the fourth man, their pilot. 


Or “Ice Water—Please!’’ which lets you 
see behind the petty sordidness of the cheap 
boarding house into an illumining drama of 
ambition and sacrifice. 
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These stories, picked at random from recent 
issues of Collier’s, illustrate the Collier fiction 
ideal. Who can read such stories and not have 
his horizon enlarged, his sympathies widened? 
Collier’s feels that a growing number of 
American fiction readers to-day demand en- 
tertainment, yes—and something more. 


That is why we brought ‘Mr. Britling’”’ to 
America as a Collier serial. 


Last year, hearing that H. G. Wells was writ- 
ing a novel on the war, we arranged at once 
to see the manuscript, and “‘ Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through” seemed to us a work which, 
better than anything else we had seen, framed 
answer to those terrific questions pressing on 
all thoughtful minds since that fateful August 
of 1914—questions of the relation of each of 
us to government, to diplomacy, to war, to 
national honor and prestige, and to our fel- 
lows. Besides, we found ‘‘Mr. Britling”’ a 
brilliant moving story of real human beings. 
It admirably realized Collier’s fiction ideal 
—delightful entertainment—and something 
more. 


As a Collier serial and now in book form “ Mr Britling” is: 
proving the year’s sensation, hailed by English and Amer-- 
ican public and press alike as the biggest novel created by 
the Great War, even as “The Parisian” is admittedly its: 
biggest short story. 


Thus, Collier’s fiction pages are helping to satisfy the thirst 
of vital, thinking Americans for a share in the tears and 
laughter of other humanity, for new adventure and other 
modes of life, for all the reality and magic which the story- 
teller can evoke. 


This is one of the ways in which Collier’s earns the right 
to-its title “The National Weekly ” 


Thia advertisement is the first of a series on the relation of Collier's to the nation 
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She 

Couldn’t 

Go; Her Corns 

Wouldn’t Let 
Her 


She remembered the agonies 
.of the last dance. It kept her 
at home to coddle her touchy 
corns. She simply couldn’t 
face the pain again. 
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How easy it would have been, 
what instant relief, if she had 
only known of Blue-jay. Blue- 
jay stops pain instantly. And 
the miserable corn is gone, 
roots and all, in 43 hours. 
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New shoes—smart styles— 
have no terrors to Blue-jay 
users. These soothing plas- 
ters, inset with a medicinal 
wax, have ended millions. up- 
on millions of corns, 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago anid New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 














owen roup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by eblete for t it ed i . 
ets for the irritat t roa! > 
umponced of slippery lm bak ote. surcar and Cresole 
They can’t harm y r Druggist or from us 10c i stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE ‘CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Over the Border 


(Continued from page 32) 


they are coming! I just couldn’t stand it, 
up there in the chaparral all alone. So 
I tied the horses and—here | am.’ 

There was nothing that could be done 
—except to look stern. Reaching, he 
pulled her down beside him, shook her a 
little, then spoiled the effect by a kiss. 
Then lying flat on their stomachs, they 
kept joint watch till the scrape of a hoof, 
rumble of voices broke on the trail. 

Peeping cautiously, they saw a motley 
procession file on to the plateau. Like 
the soldiers of Las Bocas, their clothing 
ran the gamut of the service uniforms of 
Porfirio Diaz’s army; the silver and gray 
of rurales, red and blue of the infantry, 

variations from these of cavalry and 
artillery, fatigue linen mixed in varying 
quantities with charro and peon cos- 
tumes. Accentuating this motley, their 
loose gross mouths, Ponca animal noses, 
lewd eyes in the midst of faces swollen 
by last night’s debauch, fully justified 
Gordon’s judgment. 

“Gee! what a gallows crew!” 

EARY and footsore after two days 
of heavy marching, neither their 
appearance nor spirits were improved by 
the fact that half of them limped. Their 
voices had been raised in strident alter- 
cation. One fellow’s angry complaint 
carried across to Gordon and 
“The two gringo senoritas at the Lovell 
rancho, where were they'—fled to El 
Paso. At the second we sot what?—one 
woman, a child, and three horses—and 
lost three men. At Los Arboles there were 
to be women, a score at least, young and 
pretty; also a gringo girl with golden hair 
and a skin of milk? And horses by the 
hundred, blooded beasts of fine breeding? 





What got we—an empty house! Thou 
art a pretty leader, Filomena.” 
“Si!” came a second growl. “And the 


fonda? ‘Courage, senores,’ he says but 

two hours ago. ‘In the barranca we shall 

find a fonda with liquors and a girl, none 

prettier in all Chihuahua. And—’ 
“Again an empty house!” 

By one and another it was kept up. 
“We limp like lame cats,” the first man 
spoke again. “If this business go like 
the first and there be no horses—I know 
of one throat that will be cut.” 

“And I of another!” The guide, an 
ugly squat peon, turned on him with a 
snarl. ‘‘Was it I that sent up the warn- 
ing smoke? ‘No? Then fasten your 
tongue with your teeth. If you want 
women, they are to be had at San Angel, 
a few hours away, a fine town untouched 
by war.’ 

“Si, more marching?” the first grumbler 
was beginning, when the other cut him 
off. He had advanced to the edge of the 
plateau and stood pointing down into 
the Bowl. 

“And horses, say you? There they 
are—scores! si, hundreds! enough to 
make us all rich when sold at the Border.” 

Success! the shibboleth of the modern 
world! Even among these scoundrels 
it wrought the customary effect; turned 
malcontents into enthusiastic friends. 
“Bueno!” He who had issued the sinister 
hint of cut throats was the first to clap 


the guide on the back. ‘Bueno, amigo! 
thou art a leader, indeed. *T was no 
fault of thine that the white skinned girl 
escaped. I will slit the gizzard of the 
next hombre that says it.” 

On his part the guide swelled and 
ruffed in the flattering sunlight. “I told 
ye. ‘Leave it to Filomena,’ said 
“Leave it to him to show ye fat booty.’ 
Behold!” 

Also he assumed the airs and authority 
of real leadership. “The horses we shall 
need to rope fresh mounts. Hide the 
stuff in the a till we return. ’T will 
be only for a couple of hours.” 

Fired by the sight of the horses, the 
raiders fell feverishly to work unloading 
their loot which—Gordon noted it with 
intense satisfaction—was largely _ pro- 
visions. Then, lameness and_ blisters 
forgotten, unaware of the cold fierce eyes 
watching from the bushes, they followed 
the horsemen downhill yelling and hoot- 
ing, raising the echoes with snatches of 
ribald song. 

A thin wisp of smoke above the jacal 
followed by an explosive flash as the dry 
thatch took fire, announced their arrival 
at the bottom. From above Gordon and 
Lee saw them move down to the valley, 
spread across in a long thin line that 
presently came sweeping back in a half 
circle with the horses in its belly. 

Followed half an hour of confusion at 
the corrals while mounts were being 
roped. Yells, wild laughter, vile oaths, 
rose like a fetid vapor out of the Bowl, 
fouling the clear sunlight, sweet warm 
air. Then the massed animals began to 
move from the corrals and thin out to 
sinele file at the foot of the trail. Just as 
Bull had foreseen, a raider sandwiched 
in at intervals to keep them moving. As 
before, the watchers looked down upon 
the thin file wriggling like a slow black 
snake up and around the trail’s yellow 
convolutions. 


FTER an interminable time, it seemed 
to them, the head of the file rose to 
hare post. Lying there, his long thin 
ody stretched at length in the sage, nar- 
rowed eyes fixed on the first raider, Jake 
had never looked more like ‘““The Python” 
he appeared i in peon eyes. And he had the 
serpent’s patience. Though his finger 
played impatiently with his rifle trigger, 
he watched man after man go by, wait- 
ing, waiting, for Bull’s shot above. 
Always cool, he did not give vent like 
Sliver to inward grumblings as the file 
rose to him 

“If ’t wasn’t for orders,” he mentall 
harangued the first raider that pss 

“your black soul "ud be a-busting now 
on its way to hell!” 

High above, Gordon waited with equal 
impatience, his hazel eyes transmuted 
once more into blue steel flecked with 
hot brown lights. But his imagination 


revealed to him much that was hidden 
from the prosaic vision of the cowman. 
The clear, clean air that flowed like 
tawny wine across the Bowl; dry whisper 
of the wind in the sage at his side; drift 
of white cloud across the blue above; the 
hum of busy 


insects; slow winding 
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upward of the herd; it was all pastoral; 
stirred in his mind a vagrant recollection 
of the peace and quiet of Gray’s “Elegy.” 

In place of the j ance and lightnings, 
mirk night, black rains with which man’s 
imaginings clothe tragedy, Nature had 
set the stage in sunlight and flowers; in- 
vested it with Sabbath calm. Yet, the 
more powerfully for that peaceful con- 
trast, he felt—felt with savage joy— 
Death, the grim angel, hovering above. 

With her girl’s strong intuition Lee 
shared his feeling. Just as the wriggling 
black line rose up to Bull’s station she 
lene forward and broke off a twig that 
mi have interfered with Gordon’s 
sig a Yet, in spite of a deep desire 
for vengeance, the retribution earned by 
a black deed, she shuddered. As, prop- 
ping himself on his elbow, Gordon drew a 
bead on the leading raider, she covered 
her eyes with her hands. 

And Bull? As the raiders had passed 
him on the way down, every brute line 
of their evil visages had seared itself on 
his brain—the beast mouths, blunt noses, 
conical ears, gross cheekbones; the slop- 
ing foreheads in the center of which his 
imagination placed a small, round, pur- 
plish spot. Now, as they ‘returned, his 
dark face in its implacable hate was the 
face of death itself; the death Gordon 
and Lee felt hovering near. 

In the most tense moments, while the 
being is under shock of a tragic emotion, 
the brain will sometimes play strange 
tricks, register trifles too light for notice 
in normal times. As the first horse 
rounded the bend below, Bull recognized 
it for a mare that Lee sometimes rode; 
a flighty, brainless creature that would 
shy at its own shadow when nothing 
better offered 

About fifteen passed him before the 
head of the first raider showed below. In- 
stantly Bull’s rifle flew up; the rifle that 
never missed, its sights lined true on the 
spot, the purple spot of his imagination. 
But the trigger did not fall. Passing on 
down his glance had shown him that the 
two last raiders were still below Jake’s 
station. 

He lowered the rifle again, intending, 
as Sliver had divined, to let three or four 
of the raiders go on up toward Gordon; 
and with the action the Vengeance he 
lusted after passed out of his hands. If 
there was anything in the world the 
flighty mare preferred to shy at, it was a 
snake. Perhaps a haunting memory of a 
bitten fetlock in her colthood was respon- 
sible for the preference. Be that as it 
may, when, with a dry, staccato warning, 
a fat rattler raised its deadly head from 
bunched, glistening coils on the edge of 
the path, the mare whirled and darted 
downhill, leader in a mad stampede. 

A hoarse yell marked the first raider’s 
realization of his danger. With spur and 
quirt he tried to force his mount against 
the bank. Buta hatchet head intervened; 
the wedging body forced in between and 
sent man and beast sideways over the 
cliff. 

Springing up as the mare whirled, 
Gordon saw laid out directly beneath him 
the course of the stampede down and 
around the stony staircases. At first it 
stood out clearly as in those cinema pic- 
tures of galloping men taken from a 
height. fade the first man’s cry 
came the wild yells of the second and 


third. One! Two! Three! he saw them 
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selling direct-by-mail through- 
out the country is surely very 
popular with the public.” 

Lawyer: ‘Yes, but some of my 
clients say that in the in- 
terest of local merchants the 
States ought to find some 
way to check it.” 

Judge: “I don’t see why they 
should check it or how they 
can do it. Selling merchan- 
dise is an interstate business. 
I can sell and you can buy in 
the best market wherever it 
is. What can a State do about 
isp” 

Lawyer: ‘You're probably right, 
I'll admit. The States can’t 
very well put the ‘kibosh’ on 


“Certainly not. The 
States cannot. hold up ar- 
bitrarily any direct-by-mail 
transaction, nor can they 
tax life-insurance premiums 
thus sent by mail.” 

“How's that?” 

“Policies are written 
for people, ‘direct,’ all over 
the country, and have been 
for years. The United States 
Supreme Court has decided 
unanimously that  life-insur- 
ance premiums on such poli- 
cies are exempt from State 
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‘“‘How’s the cost?” 

Judge: ‘Lower than in other 
companies for the same kind 
of insurance—legal reserve— 
and besides that they give me 
a free medical examination 
each year just so I can keep 
in trim.” 

Lawyer: ‘‘That’s pretty good. 
You live in Idaho and deal 
with a New York Company 


Lawyer: 


by mail. Did you ever look 
it up?” 
Judge: “Only to know that it 


is chartered and licensed by 
New York State, whose laws 
are very strict, but I called 
on them when I was East a 
while ago. They’re now in 


their new building on Fifth 
Avenue.” 
Lawyer: “So I hear. Believe 


I'll write them to figure on a 
policy for me.” 

“Don’t think you could 
do better. Life insurance 
without a distinct 
public point 
is made, and I think it is a 
good one, that the Company 
is subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities 
The Postal simplifies the busi- 
ness, saves you money, safe- 
guards your health and will 
treat you right in every way. 
I'd take another policy my- 
self if I hadn’t passed the age 
limit.” 


agents is 
service. The 


That tells the story. Thoughtful insurers like Judge Kirkland take policies with 
the Postal and not only hold on to them but are disposed to take new insurance, 
while those like the lawyer Roberts, who at first write 
out of curiosity, at last find they can save money by 


taking a Postal Policy, and they do it. 
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| squeezed out over the cliff; saw them 
| strike the next level and bound off and 
| over on a longer leap; saw them turn, 
| slowly, in mid-air till the horses showed 
| like fat slugs above the men; saw the final 
crash and disappearance in the chaparral 
below. But when his glance came back— 
the crystal clearness was gone, obscured 
by yellow dust cloud from the bowels of 
which men and horses were ejected side- 
ways as the stampede whirled on down. 

Of the thirty raiders, but one had a 
chance—he who brought up the rear. 
But as he turned to run he came face to 
face with Jake, who had sprung up to see. 
Instantly Jake raised his gun, a came a 
roar and rattle of stones and hoofs. Before 
he could fire, the dust cloud swallowed 
the man. Three minutes later it rolled 
down the last flight to the pastures. 

Over the Bow! silence fell again, golden, 
sunlit silence broken only by the screech 
of the hovering hawk. As before, the wind 
whispered in the sage; the clouds marched 
slowly across the blue field above; the 
bees went busily upon their ways; but in 
the meantime—when the dust settled— 
there remained of two hundred horses and 
thirty men, only the few animals that 
spread out fanwise as they raced across 
the level bottoms. 

With the swiftness, sureness of a light- 
ning stroke in the night it had come, the 
doom—so swiftly that Lee and Gordon 
above, Jake and Sliver below, could only 
stand and stare, doubting their eyes. 
And Bull— 

The instant the mare turned, his mind 
leaped to the inevitable conclusion. With 
a roar, bellow of rage, inchoate, wild as 
the snarl of a balked tiger, he threw his 
hands on high, rifle waving like a reed in 
one great fist. Crash! lock, stock and 
barrel, it flew in a thousand pieces as he 
brought it down on a rock! From the 
bank he leaped down to the trail, in his 
hot mind some mad idea of stopping the 
rush. But already the stampede had 
passed. He ran a few yards, as though to 
overtake and pull it back. But it swept 
on and down beyond his speed. Stopping, 
then, arms raised skyward, fists clenched, 
teeth bared, eyes glaring in the midst of 
his swollen, purple face, he stood, a tow- 
ering figure of furious despair. 


NTO those few minutes were com- 

pressed all the agonies he had endured 
in the last few weeks—his trial, tempta- 
tions, failure, bitter disappointment, tragic 
grief, crowned by this, the robbing of his 
just revenge. Swelling with a sense of 
vast injustice; the injustice that created 





the world on a scheme of struggle and 
pain, he turned maniacal eyes to the sky; 


| stood shaking his bunched fists while a 


| it never issued. 


terrible blasphemy rose to his lips. But 
For in the moment that 
it seemed his reason must crack, there 
came slipping into his hot mind like a 
cooling breath the old vision—of Mary 
and Betty as on that last night. In the 
sunlight that wrapped the valley, just as 
in the vast world loneliness under the 
quiet stars, he sensed her presence. His 
arms dropped, the mad light died. Bow- 
ing his dark face in his hands, he shook 
again with the throes of silent grief—but 
only for a short space. Presently he 
looked up, the old humility restored; its 
expression on his lips. 

“°T wasn’t for me. I wasn’t fit. ’T was 
taken out of my hands.” 


Quiet, now, he watched the horses ca- 
reering over the bottoms. When at last 
Sliver joined him, he gave quiet orders. 
“Go down, you an’ Jake, an’ collect up 
their guns—an’ ammunition. Bring up 
fresh horses for all of us an’ a couple for 
the packs. We'll have to light out for 
the Border at once.” 


CHAPTER XL 
SLIVER ‘‘MAKES GOOD” 


pa the time Sliver and Jake returned, 
the sun hung like a red hot ball in the 
smoke of the horizon. Even if the horses 
had not been tired, it was too late to start 
that night. Accordingly, after loading 
the raiders’ provisions, they rode on down 
into the ravine and used the glowing em- 
bers of the fonda for their campfire. 

To them, sitting there, by ones and 
twos and threes, the refugees came strag- 
gling in to gather for the night around 
their own fires. Going from one to an- 
other, Lee and Gordon dealt comfort and 
advice. They were to reap the standing 
corn and sow again for their own use in 
the secret places of the mountains. The 
hacienda cattle they could herd in the 
canyons of the lower hills. Thus, with 
plenty of milk for butter and cheese, corn 
and beans, their own chickens, goats and 
pigs, they would be able to live in rude 
comfort till the coming of peace permitted 
Lee’s return. 

“The knowledge that they will not 
suffer makes it easier to bear.” 

Lee spoke looking back at the brown 
faces enlivened by the ruddy glare of the 
fires. But when next morning they 
crowded around her, old men, women, 
young girls and little children, mixing 
prayers, blessings and lamentations with 
their goodbys, she was less philosophical. 
She was still weeping when, turning her 
horse, she looked back at those that had 
followed her as far as the mouth of the 
ravine. 

“Oh, if our government could only see 
them! Surely they would help.” 

Gordon looked for another outburst 
when, later, they sighted ruined Arboles 
from the very spot he ard Mary Mills had 
overlooked it. How well he remembered 
it! The walls and courts, patio, rainbow 
adobes, a small city of gold magnificently 
blazoned by the red brush of the sinking 
sun; the cottonwoods, flaming a deep 
apricot under a sky that spread a canopy 
of saffron and cinnabar, purple and umber 
and gold down to the far horizon; the soft 
smoke pennons trailing violet plumes off 
and away into the smoldering dusk of the 
east; the cooing of woman voices broken 
by laughter, low, sweet, infinitely wild. 

ow roofless, windowless, its blackened 
walls upreared in the midst of a wide, 
blurred smudge. Yet though the con- 
trast brought stinging tears to his eyes, 
Lee took it calmly. 

“What does it matter? It can be re- 
built. But there are other things—” her 
voice lowered and trailed away, “—that 
can never be replaced.” 


HEY were both sad and sick at heart. 

Yet youth may not permanently be 
cast down. /hen, riding on, they left 
the smoke-blacked ruin behind them and 
passed from the dreary waste of burned 
pasture into golden plains, she began 
restoration. A native carpenter could 
replace every loved beam; rebuild the 
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massive old furniture just as it was! The 
peons would limewash the exterior in its 
usual rainbow color! Also, restoration 
would give opportunity for remodeling 
and improvement! 

As she ran on, Gordon sensed another 
motive; perceived that she was striving 
to draw Bull out of his sorrow. Not a 
plan that did not include him! A great 
fireplace, for use during the rains, was to 
have a comfortable settle at one side on 
which the Three could lounge and smoke 
while basking in the blaze! Each was to 
have his own room! Thus and so! Nor 
was her prattle without effect. Always 
sensitive where she was concerned, Bull 
divined her motive, and, albeit with an 
effort great as a physical strain, he re- 
sponded; listened and nodded acquies- 
cence; occasionally forced a smile. 

Only Sliver was fooled. “Say!” he re- 
marked to Jake who rode with him in the 
rear. “Did you allow she’d have taken 
it so light?” 

But Jake, the keen, discerning critic, 
quickly opened his eyes. “Take it light, 
you —! —! —! —!” The epithets, if 
printed, would scorch a hole in the page. 
*‘Kain’t you see she’s grieving her little 
heart out? She’s doing it all for Bull.” 

At any other time just one of those 
epithets would probably have produced a 
retort that would have tumbled Jake out 
of his saddle. But, conscience-stricken, 
Sliver accepted all. With humility that 
was almost pathetic he actually put into 
words feeling that was, for him, quite 
subtle. “’Tain’t that I’d set in jedgment 
on Lady-Girl, on’y—I reckon it’s so with 
all of us—I jes’ kain’t bear to see her say 
or do anything that don’t jes’ fit.” 


Fb a pause he went on, “About 
these plans o’ her’n. If there warn’t 
no revolution, an’ we ke’d stay along here 
without a break, an’ they’d destroy all the 
licker in the hull world an’ forgit the art 
of making it, I don’t know but that we 
might live up to ’em. But I’m telling 


es hombre, it’s been awful wéaring an’ | 
jes’ know what a spell in El Paso ’ull | 


do for me—I’ll be that swinish I’ll never 
dare to come near her ag’in.”’ 


When Jake had admitted like feelings, 


Sliver continued, ‘“‘Sure, under them con- | 


ditions, licker an’ its makers being, so to 
say, put on the hog train an’ run off the 
aidge of the earth, I’d hev’ one chanst to 


make good. But as ’t is, an’ seeing that | 


she’s now settled with a fine young hus- 
band an’ kin get along very nicely, I’m 
sorter allowing that El Paso ’ull let me 
out.” While his eyes blinked guiltily and 
his lips quivered with anticipatory thirst, 
he pate he 9 “Sure, [’m that dry ’t 
won’t take much temptation for me to 
tell my troubles to a barkeep an’ have 
him drown ’em in drink.” 

“Nor me,” Jake seconded. “Besides, 
my fingers is jes’ itching to get into a 
game.” 

“Drink, cards, flat broke—back to rus- 
tling.” Sliver laid down the law of their 
being. “It runs like the A-B-C.” 





“TI drink, you drink, he drinks, we | 


drink,” Jake chanted it sotto voce. “If 
folks wasn’t so onreasonable a feller 
might make an honest living. But the 


best tinhorn that ever turned a card from | 


the bottom is bound to make a slip, an’ 
when he does—whoosh! if he’s lucky 


enough to make his getaway, rustling’s | 


all that’s left.” 
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@ The famous 20 year old JA 
Green Stamps enable millions of 
housewives to make a practical and 
substantial saving when buying 
everyday necessities. 


@ The Shaving Set illustrated 
here is a particularly handsome 
premium. Finished in bright silver 
with gray silver decorations. 
Height, 14’4 inches; adjustable to 
19% inches. 
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@ The Manicure Set 
in Karatol Box, consists 
of six pieces with genu- 
ine Ivoroid handles. 
This is a decidedly at- 
tractive and useful toilet 
necessity. 
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@ These are but two of 
thousands of reasons 
why that notation is on 
the Kitchen Reminders 
of millions of practical 
thrifty buyers for the 
home. 
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habits, etc. ‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting,’* is sent on receipt of 
10c in stamps. It is a complete man- 
ual on the subject. 
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“Bull?” Sliver nodded at the. broad 
back ahead. “D’you allow he’s a-going 
to stay put?” 

Jake’s shake of the head mixed doubt 
with concern. “If we meet up with an 
Mex—we’ll never get him away. He'll 
run amuck among ’em.” 

Sliver’s reckless eye lit with a fighting 
gleam. ‘An’ the country’s jes’ lousy with 
revoltosos. Hombre, it’s a cinch! Not 
that I’d want it,” he hypocritically added, 
“Lady-Girl being along. But if we do 
chance on a few—hum! what’s the ex- 
change, jes’ now, in Valles’ money? Seven 
to one, heigh? Well, we’ve three rifles 
apiece counting the extras on the pack 
horses. One man with three rifles 1s as 
good astwo men. Twice four of us makes 
eight. At current exchange, one gringo 
for seven Mex, we orter account for fifty- 
six. 

“There or thereabouts,” Jake agreed. 
“But, as you say, Missy being along, it’s 
up to us to dodge ’em.” 

“Five days?” Sliver hopefully repeated. 
“We'd jest as well look out for trouble.” 


[Syed till the morning of the third day 
did the ‘‘trouble” loom up over the 
horizon. 

To avoid raiders along the railroad, 
Bull laid a course that would strike the 
American Border a hundred miles or so 
east of El Paso. Confirming his judg- 
ment, they had seen during the first two 
days only a few peon herders who scam- 
pered like rabbits at their approach. But 
while it made fot safety, the course he had 
also carried them away from water, the 
first necessity of desert travel. 

From the Los Arboles pastures they 
had passed, first, into a sparse grass coun- 
try dotted with sahuaros that upreared 
huge jade columns like the pillars of some 
spreading ruin; thereafter into sage desert 
sprinkled with limestone boulders and 
bounded by arid hills of the same; a dry, 
inhospitable land, lifeless, without sign 
of human habitation; its heated silence 
unbroken by the cry of animal or bird; 
tenanted only by the dreary yucca that 
threw wild arms about like tortured 
dwarfs. Toward the middle of the second 
day they had been forced to head almost 
due west in search of the water that was 
to be had only near the railroad. 

Dusk was falling when they—more cor- 
rectly, the horses—found a small arroyo. 
It was late and the animals were tired, 
and in order that they might drink their 
fill Bull took a chance and camped by the 
water. They did not light a fire. They 
ate cold food in darkness. Before dawn, 
too, they were in the saddle. By sunrise 
had placed nearly ten miles between them 
and the water which, just there and then, 
was another name for danger. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Bull had not expected to get it 
without fighting. He had not yet ceased 
marveling at their luck when the “trou- 
ble” showed up in the form of a line of 
sombreros bobbing along behind the peak 
of a limestone ridge unfortunately, to 
the eastward. 

Jake saw them first. At his sharp hiss 
Bull looked, and, driving the pack-horses 
ahead, rode headlong for the next ridge. 
Looking back as they rode, Gordon saw 

the line of sombreros rise in correspon- 
dence as the land fell off. Soon a head 
showed; then, almost simultaneously, the 
ridge bristled with mounted men, a hundred 
at least, in bold relief against the sky-line. 


“They’ve seen us!” 

As he called it a yell, strident, raucous, 
poneene the clatter of their galloping 

oofs. “Cringoes! Death to the gringoes! 
Kill them!” 

A volley followed. But fired from the 
saddle in movement, the bullets chipped 
only a few twigs off the scenery. Scatter- 
ing shots too, flew overhead, but, intent 
on overtaking them, the Mexicans in the 
main wasted no time in shooting. They 
were only a couple of hundred yards 
away when the four men dropped from 
their horses behind the crest of the ridge. 

Differing speed had strung the pursuers 
out in a scattering column, and Sliver 
grinned his delight at the arrangement. 
“Like bowling at the county fair. Miss 
one, you’ ve still a chance at the next be- 
hind. Set ’em up again!” he yelled as, 
following their volley, two men and a 
horse plunged forward on the ground. 

“A bit lower, Son,” Bull quietly ad- 
monished Gordon. ‘‘Aim at the jine of 
man an’ horse. That gives you a seven- 
foot target.” 

“One cigar, one baby down!” 

Sliver’s second yell marked the fall 
of two more horses and another man— 
shot by Bull out of his saddle. Aiming 
and firing with the deadly accuracy bred 
by years of just such fighting against more 
sagacious foes, they dropped the leaders 
as fast as they came on; in three minutes 
had drawn a deadline of men and horses 
across their front. And that deadly prac- 
tice told. Brave enough, after their 
lights, the raiders were not accustomed 
to such shooting. In the revolutionary 
wars their own practice, like that of their 
opponents, was to spring up out of a 
trench, yell “Vive Mexico!’, fire in the 
enemy’s direction and drop back again, 
trusting to the god of war to find a billet 
for the bullet. Tantiee. they raced back 
for the opposite ridge, spurred on by the 
galling sharp shooting that emptied two 
more saddles. 


|S ers black glance followed them 
with longing that confirmed Jake’s 
diagnosis—he would have “run amuck 
among ’em” if left to himself. The more 
steadily perhaps, for his deadly thirst to 
kill, he had aimed and fired with auto- 
matic precision. Withal, he had found 
time to note Gordon’s steady shooting. 

“You done fine, Lad,” he commented. 
“If there was only ourselves, I’d be in 
favor of carrying it to’em. But—” his 
glance went to Lee, who was holding the 
horses, ‘“—we’ll have to fall back. They’ve 
had their lesson an’ ain’t agoing to try 
any more fool charges. Now they’ll try 
an’ flank us. While Sliver an’ Jake hold 
*em, we'll run back to the next ridge.” 

But Gordon, flushed with his taste of 
battle, rebelled. ‘“What’s the matter with 
me staying? You fellows care for me like 
three hens scratching for an orphan 
chicken. I’m tired of this sheltered life.” 

* Sheltered life??”” Communing with 
himself, Jake glanced at the grisly dead- 
line. ‘‘ ‘Sheltered life,’ an’ him with two 
stretched out down there.” 

“Comes a-being married,” Sliver added. 
“No married man has a right to run with 
batchelders.” 

“That’s right,” Jake approved. “It’s 
up to you to look after your wife.” 

“Well?” Gordon protested. ‘How can 
I do it better than by staying here?” 

“What?” Sliver looked scandalized. 
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“Us take a chanst of her being widowed 
after all the trouble we had getting her 
married? No, sir-ree! Git out.” 

“Come on, Son, you’re delaying the 
game.” Bull had already joined Lee. 
His heavy command came floating up 
from below. Albeit with a shrug, Gordon 
obeyed. 

The next commanding ridge lay nearly 
a mile away, and after the others had 
started back toward it, Jake nodded 
toward the enemy. “Bet you they’ve 
split already an’ are moving around us. 


Now if we do the same, keeping well out of | 


sight, we’ll mebbe get another crack at 
’em.” 

And so it was. When, after a half mile 
detour through limestone and sage cha- 
parral the halves of the raiders’ party 
showed in the open, two rifles opened in 
concert at points a mile apart; two more 
riderless horses went scampering away 
before the others gained back to cover. 
l'rom the wide base of their triangle Jake 
and Sliver then came galloping and joined 
Bull at its apex; and thus they moved 
back and back, as the nature of the coun- 
try permitted, with no more danger than 
that of an occasional bullet, fired at long 
range, singing overhead. 

While they retreated the sun blazed up 
in the east, rolled on around its southerly 
course, superheating the dreary prospect 
till it glowed like an oven. All that time 
Bull was looking anxiously for a cross 
ridge behind which they might swing 
their course to the north and east. But 
with the regularity of the waves of the 
sea the ridges rolled on back in unbroken 
succession toward the railroad. With the 
enemy spread widely upon their flanks, a 
turning movement was impossible. They 
could only roll back with the limestone 
waves, trusting that the railroad wauld 
bring forth no new enemy. 


NFORTUNATELY the desert was 

growing rougher. Dry watercourses 
crosscut the sage that now rose tall as a 
mounted man. The going was rendered 
more difficult by outcroppings of limestone 
that sometimes raised an impassable 
barrier forcing a detour. Worst of all, the 
denser grow ths permitted closer pursuit. 
At the last stand made by Jake and Sliver 
midway of the afternoon, bullets came 
spitting out of the sage less than two 
hundred yards away. 

i 't was 0 on’y black powder they was 
using,’ ’ Sliver bitterly complained, “‘we’d 
stan’ some chance. A feller could bust 
into the middle of their smoke.” 

“You’re onreasonable,” Jake answered. 
He went on, sarcastically quoting from 
an editorial in the last American paper 
that had come to Los Arboles. “ ‘In order 
that these here bandits kin exercise the 
sacred right of revolution to reg’ late their 
own internal affairs,’ your Uncle Samuel 
has kindly supplied ’em with the latest 
smokeless cartridge. Thanks to_ his 
benevolence, some one’s going to get hurt 
pretty soon.” 

He was tight. A scattering volley, fired 
from that very ridge after they evacuated 
it, overtook them in the hollow below and 
brought down Sliver’s horse. Hanging on 
to Jake’s stirrup leather, he made the next 
ridge, but one of the pack animals had to 
be given to him and its load abandoned. 


‘An’ this is on’y the beginning.” Jake 
continued his remarks from the next 


ridge. ‘The railroad’s not far away, an’ 
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| as I remember the country hereabouts she 
| runs right out in the open with nary a 
| snitch of cover for over twenty miles. 
| There’ll be nothing to stop ’em from 
| shooting us down by volleys at long range. 
| So it all boils down to this—some one’s 
got to hold ’em ‘at the next good stand 
while the others make their getaway.’ 

They had been carrying two rifles 
apiece. Now Sliver quietly appropriated 
Jake’s extra weapon. “With three rifles I 
orter be good for two hours.” 

“When I said ‘some one’,” Jake quietly 
repossessed himself of the weapon, “ 
naterally allowed that his name was Jake 
Evers. Git! before I bust you over the 
head.” 

“If ’t wasn’t for them,” Sliver’s hard 
glance went out to the chaparral, “there’s 
nothing I’d like better’n to take time to 
rub your long hoss face in the dust.” 

The threat, however, produced from 
Jake only his wolf grin. “You damned 
fool! D’you know what’s going to happen 
to the man that stays behind? He’s a-go- 
ing to be what the society columns call 
‘the piece de resistence’ at a Mexican bar- 
becue. There ain’t a thing in the line of 
torture that them bandits won’t do to 
you. 

“You k’ed never stan’ it,” Sliver dis- 
ig “aio solicitude. “You’ re getting 
along, Jak €; an’ your nerve ain’t what it 
used to be.” 

“You’ve said it.” Jake’s cold eye 
warmed. He placed a friendly hand on 
Sliver’s shoulder. ‘“‘You’re dead right, 
Son. I’m getting on. What’s more, I’m 
that dyed-in-the-wool with deviltry ’t 
won’t hurt anybody when I pinch out. 
But you’re young yet. You’ll—” 

“hit El Paso an’ go straight to the 


devil. You know it darned well. We'll 
gamble for it.” He spat on a pebble and 
threw it up. “Wet or dry, which?—Wet! 
I win! 


“Jest my luck!” Jake’s complaint was 
sincere as though, instead of death or tor- 
ture, life and fortune had been the hazard. 
“T don’t have no chance to at all except 
with cards. What did I wanter go an’ do 
that for, anyway, an’ me with a deck 
right here in my pocket?” 

“Too late!” Sliver pressed his triumph. 
“Now, git!” 


UT with his usual sagacity Jake had 
already picked the spot for the stand. 
The next ridge rose so precipitously that 
Bull, Lee and Gordon were having di 
culty i in getting up its face. North and 
south, too, it loomed, even more _ in- 
accessible. 
*°T will take them hours to go around 





| now. 


it with you planted square in the middle.” 

Sliver’s glance had gone to Lee, scram- 
bling up the steep face of the ridge leading 
her horse. His hard face softened. 
“Don’t tell Lady-Girl—that is, not jes’ 
Let her think I’ll make my get- 
a-way to the northward. But some day, 


| after she’s safe in El Paso, you kin tell 





her—that Sliver was on’y too damn glad 
to give his life for her’n.” He went on 
dreamily, “ Course, I knew it ’ud be all 
off after I’d hit the city. But I’d sorter 
thought, now an’ then, that if the rangers 
didn’t get,me too quick, some day I’d 
come back to Arboles when her kids was 
about hip-high an’ teach ’em to ride an’ 
shoot. But that was jes’ a dream.” 
Jake’s glance had gone back to the 
cover that sheltered the revoltosos, and 
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judged by the casualty of his nod, Sliver’s 
request might have concerned the pur- 
chase of a silk handkerchief or other trifle. 
But he swallowed hard, spat viciously 
several times before he could command 
speech; blushed, even then, at the soft- 
ness of his tone. 

“Funny, ain’t it? But that’s just what 
I’d often thought, myself. Sure I'll tell 
her—if them devils don’t down me on the 
next run. They’re damn close now and 
they'll be up here before we’re halfway 
across. Against that limestone front we'll 
make some mark, an’ with fifty of ’em 
cracking at us it *ull be the luck of hell if 
they don’t down one or both.” 

Again he was right. While, ten minutes 
later, they struggled among the boulders 
and brush at the foot of the ridge, the 
rifles began sputtering behind them. 
Right and lett, above and below, bullets 
chipped the rocks or plumped in the dust; 

es just as their beasts rushed on a 
rasa sel scramble up the last steep, two 
found their mark—one through Sliver’s 
knee; the other dropped Jake’s horse. 


fgets fainting from shock and pain, 
Sliver still clung to the neck of his 
beast while, with Jake hanging on to a stir- 
rup leather, i it carried him to safety. Lee, 
with the pack animals, had already moved 
on; was a full quarter-mile down-the slope 
that fell easily to the great plain traversed 
by the railroad. Miles away they could 
see—not the tracks; it was too far away 
for that—a dark velvet plume, oil smoke 
from an engine. Bull and Gordon still 
lay, answering the revoltosos’ fire. But 
Sliver and Jake had ascended up a water- 
course a hundred yards to the right, in 
which the dead horse lay out of sight. 

“Hey!” Sliver hastily stopped Jake 
from calling Bull. “Let ’em go! You'll 
never be able to tear Lady-Girl away if 
she knows I’m hurt. You kin take my 
horse—on’y lift me down first an’ prop 
me up among the rocks where I kin lie 
comfortable an’ pump a gun.” 

Having complied, Jake stood looking 
down upon him. For once in his rough, 
hard life he was shaken out of his cold, 
gray self. Sliver, well and hearty, fight- 
ing his lone fight, was one thing. To 
leave him, painfully wounded, was quite 
another. The memory of many a wild 
tide with the dogs of the law hard on their 
heels; of desperate stands, shoulder to 
shoulder, the rifle of each protecting the 
other; of daring raids in the dark; of mid- 
night [diversions shared together; aye, 
even the memory of many a drunken 
quarrel in which they had beaten each 
other beyond identification and awaked 
next morning just as good friends; all that 
had gone into the making of the rough 
loyalty which had bound the “Three Bad 
Men of Las Bocas” closer than brothers; 
all this combined in an emotion that re- 
volted at desertion. 

“My God, hombre!’ he broke out in 
protest. “J kain’t leave you_ here, 
wounded, to fall in the han’s of them 
wolves.” 

“You kain’t do nothing else!” Hard 
eyes flashing, Sliver went on. “Didn’t we 
gamble, jest now, for who was to stay? 
An’ didn’t I win? Now you're trying to 
renig?” As he noted the sweat standing 
out on Jake’s brow he went on more 
quietly, “Look at it sensible. What k’ed 
you- -all do with a wounded man? You'd 
on’y sign Lady-Girl’s death warrant. An’ 








Eating for Health 
Strength-Energy-Efficiency 


If you do not know of the Science of “Eating for Health” you should learn immediately 
of the curative value of foods—of how to eat what you like—when you like, and at the 
Same time acquire a maximum of health, strength and vital energy. 


By Orison Swett Marden, M. D. 


(Harvard) 


S the age of miracles past? If you think 
it is, just consider for one moment the 
miracle of food, for there is a miracle 

performed at every meal which is more mys- 
terious than the raising of the dead to life! 
You take a piece of bread, a piece of meat, a 
few vegetables into your mouth, and in a few 
hours they become a man; they begin to think; 
they begin to act; that food takes on all the 
characteristics of your personality. What was 
a few hours ago food, is now making laws in 
congress, is passing decisions upon the bench, 
is farming, is running machinery; is doing all 
sorts of things. Is the quality, the quantity, 
the manner of partaking of the nourishing 
material which is to perform the miracles of 
the world of any great consequence? Is it 
worth much concern? There can only. be one 
answer—yes. 

Your efficiency, your health, your future 
welfare, lies in that meal of which you are about 
to partake. Can you afford to take in material 
which is going to give you inferior blood? Can 
you afford to take in that which will give you 
a second-class brain, a second-class nerve tissue 
or make you a second-class man? And you 
want to be a first-class man, don’t you? ASA 
MAN EATETH, SO IS HE. 

You have wondered no doubt, many times, 
why you lack power to concentrate your mind, 
to hold your mental grip upon the thing you 
are doing. You perhaps have not realized that 
the quality of your intellectual grasp, of your 
focusing power, lies in your food. The quality 
of your vitality, of your brain power, the 
quality of your courage, of your initiative, of 
your productive power, will be in exact ratio 
to the quality of the material from which these 
are manufactured. The quality of the manu- 
factured product cannot excel the quality of 
the raw material. Robust health produces a 
positive intellectuality, and this is the force 
that does things in the world; whereas, in pro- 
portion to failing health, to lowered vitality, 
the mind becomes negative. Now everyone 
ought to start out in life with a determination 
to be and fair to himself. 
He ought to resolve not to cheat his very source 
of power by feeding his body with inferior prod- 
ucts. There is a great difference between the 
results of a first-class and a second-class brain 
power and it is the quality and character of the 
food that often makes that difference. 

Failure is often due to mental deterioration, 
to a weakening of courage, of self-confidence 
and of mental grasp, so that men make business 
slips which they would not have made formerly. 
They have deteriorated physically, and they do 
not realize that their minds go up and down 
with their physical condition like the mercury 
in a thermometer. 

The unfortunate thing about the mental de- 
terioration which follows the violation of phys- 
ical laws is that it is so subtle as to be almost 
imperceptible and people who have been suc- 
cessful are often suddenly confronted with fail- 
ure because of the loss of their mental grip— 
the crippling of their courage and initiative. 

Dr. Talmage used to say: “We are constantly 
praying to heaven for that which we could 
easily get for ourselves by correct diet.” There 
are multitudes of men whose forcefulness and 
efficiency could be doubled and trebled by a 
scientific diet. 

The first thing for you to do is to put your- 
self in a position to generate your: maximum of 
brain power—brain energy, by eating foods 





which are capable, when digested, of evolving 
and releasing the greatest amount and the 
finest quality of energy. Health, happiness, 
stamina and grit, live in perfect foods carefully 
selected, prepared intelligently, scientifically 
taken, digested and assimilated. Here is the 
secret of power, the fountain head of perfect 


health and efficiency. 

The great thing is to keep ourselves up to the highest 
point of efficiency at any cost or pains. Anything which 
reduces the fire and force in the brain, which lessens the 
ambition or the energy, will assuredly weaken the will- 
power, courage, self-confidence, inclination to work, 
initiative and power of decision. 

Every ambitious man is in a perpetual race for suprem- 
acy of some kind. Many well-meaning people fail in 
life because they are not good to themselves. They eat 
too much or too little or they do not select food of the 
requisite quality to keep their brains and bodies in a 
healthy condition. Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
University said recently that “at least 42 percent of 
the deaths now occurring in the United States were 
unnecessary. 

One reason why so many naturally strong men do such 
poor, ineffective work is because of their ignorance of 
the laws of eating, digesting, exercising and recreation. 

Multitudes in this country are filling very ordinary 
positions and doing very ordinary work because they 
are not properly nourished and do not know what kind 
of food they require to produce the maximum ot results. 

There is no doubt that people who are disappointed 
with their lives, and who are unhappy and miserable, 
could immensely improve their health, multiply their effi- 
ciency and their happiness by a scientific diet taken in 
a scientific way. 

You can even do more, for unless you are suffering from 
some chronic incurable disease you can be assured of a 
return to the glorious health which is the birthright of 
every man, woman and child in the land. 

The trouble has been that we have been led in the 
ye into the folly of faddy diets created only too often 
by men of but little scientific knowledge and sometimes 
none at all. 

Most ‘regular’ physicians have a vague idea of dietetics 
and proper feeding. When asked what to eat they com- 
monly say “Eat plenty of nourishing food of the kinds 
that agree with you.’’ They do not point out the funda- 
mentals to their patients. Sometimes they say avoid 
foods containing starch, and in the next breath they 
prescribe toast—one of the starchiest foods. Asa matter 
of fact we can do very nicely without starch. We can 
also thrive on it if we do not abuse it. 

As R. L. Alsaker, M. D., has said so truly, 
no health foods, for all foods are health foods.” And they 
are, if we will only learn to use them properly. And it 
has remained for this same Dr. Alsaker, a gradua ate of 
one of our best medical colleges and a man of true scien- 
tific attainments, to lead us out of the maze of con- 
tradictory theory into the path of real light and knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

This he has accomplished in his great work “Eating 
for Health and Efficiency”’ just off the press and special 
arrangements have been made whereby any reader of 
this magazine may secure a copy for examination and 
reading. 

If you are tired of being sick half the time or half sick 
all the time—if you are tired of being half efficient—if 
you are tired of being sub-normal, get this work at once. 

It is published in five handsomely bound volumes and 
every phase of the health and eating problem is covered 
sanely, soundly and scientifically. These books will save 
their cost many times over. And all you need do is write 
to the publisher, Frank E. Morrison, 1131 Broadway, 
New York City, asking him to let you see them. They 
will be sent you postpaid on five days’ approval. You 
can then remit $5.00, the introductory price of the work, 
or $3.00 in five days and the remaining $2.00 in thirty 
days. 

Success in life (Health and Efficiency) mean balance, 
poise, adjustment. We must adjust ourselves so as to 
be in harmony with nature. We must realize that we 
are a part of nature, not above it, and hence that we are 
governed by the same fixed laws that govern the rest 
of nature. These laws are for our good. Attempts to 
escape from their workings indicate a lack of under- 
standing. 

Were the tremendous value and import to you of 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency’”’ not absolutely as- 
sured this generous offer could not be made. The work 
will always be authoritative, for it is in strict accord 
with Nature’s Laws, w hich are the same today as yes- 
terday, and will remain the same a thousand years from 


“There are 


now. 

You will have, therefore, that which will serve as your 
“Bible” of health and right living to make use of con- 
stantly for the rest of your life. 

I cannot im strongly urge every reader of this maga- 
zine to send for it before it is too late for you to take 
advantage of the information, suggestions and advice 
you are certain to find in this remarkable work. 
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don’t worry about them wolves. They 
ain’t a-going to light no fires on my belly; 
nor burn my feet. If I don’t get done up 
in the scrap—the last bullet will be for 
myself.” 

Also he turned an adamant face to a 
proposal that Jake should stay too. “No, 
hombre, it’s still over a hundred miles to 
the border an’ they need you. There’s 
nothing left for you but to take my horse 
an’ git.” 

It had all been said and done without 
strain, effort or self-consciousness; was 
entirely the expression of his hardy, care- 
less soul that had never known the vice 
of self-pity. But when Jake still stood, 
his long lean face working lugubriously in 
his attempts to hide his grief, Sliver did 
that which for him was a miracle in 
divination—entered into and felt the pain 
of another soul. 

“Oh, shore, hombre!” His face lit up 
with sympathy. “You orter be glad. 
Ain’t it better to die clean, this-a-way, 
than to choke slowly at the end of some 
ranger’s ropef Go on, now, an’ catch up 
to ‘em an’ keep ’em moving till night. 
With the least bit of luck you'll pull 
through all right.” 


S beforesaid, not one iota of self-pity 

entered into Sliver’s consciousness. 
Apart from a heavy fever and dull ache, 
the broken knee was behaving itself as 
well as could be expected and, after Jake’s 
departure, Sliver settled down to the 
business in hand; 1. e., to inflate to the 
limit the current exchange of one gringo 
for seven revolutionists. Reckless, hard- 
ened scamp that he was, his remark, ad- 
dressed to himself, had no reference to 
water, a canteen of which Jake had left 
at his elbow. 

“Gosh! but I’d like a drink.” 

His grin and following chuckle were 
natural and unaffected. “You’re going 
to be a good boy from now on, Sliver. 
You’ve taken your last.” 

Pulling his Colt’s .45 from his belt, he 
laid it with the water bottle. “Handy for 
the funeral.” He uttered a second grim 
chuckle. 

The two extra rifles he placed within 
easy reach on his left. Then he lay quiet, 
hard blue eyes fixed on the opposite ridge; 
so quiet that.a lone vulture poised above 
swooped down, alighted, then hopped 
mournfully away and stood poised on one 
leg, hopeful if disappointed. In recent 
history so much firing had invariably 
brought food. 

From the first severe lesson when, from 
points a mile apart, the deadly rifles 
picked them off, the revoltosos had 
learned caution, only advancing when 
they were certain the two had retired. 
Riding away, Jake had exposed himself 
angling along the ridge; but suspecting a 
trap, the revoltosos remained in hiding. 
Ten minutes elapsed before a couple of 
sombreros rose cautiously out of a clump 
of sage. 

“Stuck up on sticks,” 
their wobbly motion. 

After a real head appeared under them 
he waited. When the ridge suddenly 
broke out in a rash of mounted men, he 
waited. While they rode down into the 


Sliver criticized 


‘ valley, he waited. Not until they were 


involved in the labyrinth of sage, water- 
courses, pit holes, brush and boulders be- 


neath him -did he draw his first bead. 


| Then—so swiftly that it seemed to the 


revoltosos that they were facing the fire 
of several men, he emptied the three 
rifles into the. kicking, struggling, plung- 
ing line of horses and men. Four saddles 
he made vacant there and then. He 
picked off two more as the revoltosos 
raced back over the opposite ridge. 

“Six added to three ee makes nine!” 
Sliver grunted. “A few more an’ | kin 
afford to cash in.” 

He could see from where he lay for miles 
along the ridge, and as he noted its front 
rising more steeply in both directions he 
chuckled his satisfaction. 

“You ain’t a-going to try an’ pass 
through me ag’in,” he addressed the in- 
visible foe. ‘An’ you ain’t going to leave 
me here. It’ll take you an hour to come 
around. By that time Lady-Girl will be 
ten miles away with night fast coming on. 
Jest to encourage you—” 


HE shot he threw into the brush op- 

posite was the first of a series designed 
to keep the revoltosos’ attention upon 
himself, and when, half an hour later, he 
glimpsed men without horses scaling the 
steep face of the ridge nearly a mile away 
he knew that he had succeeded. 

“They reckon we’re all here trying to 
stick it out till night,” he correctly inter- 
preted the movement. “Tt ’ull take ’em 
another half hour to find out.” 

A glaace in the other direction showed 
a second party emerging from the brush 
beyond rifle shot. While it crossed the 
valley and scaled the face of the ridge, he 
watched quietly. A little later he began 
throwing shots in both directions. 

“Not that I’m expecting to bag any of 
youse,” he addressed the unseen enemy. 
“But just to slow you upa bit. When you 
get there—” his glance took in scrub 
clothed elevations that commanded his 
post on both sides, “goodby an’ good- 
night.” 

Of all ordeals there can be none more 
severe than to be called upon to wait, 
wait, wait, while aa unseen enemy is clos- 
ing in around. Yet Sliver stood the test. 
If he felt the passage of time, it was be- 
cause he counted each minute, each sec- 
ond in yards; the hundreds, scores of 
yards Lee and his friends were gaining on 
the pursuit. He had fought all day in 
heat and dust and smoke; the grime of 
battle added to his grimness. While he 
waited, the sun rolled dowa its western 
slant transmuting the scorched slopes into 
a wonderland of cinnabar, sienna, crimson, 
ochre, a huge oven aglow with the hot 
slag of creation. But its rich lights 
showed neither fear nor softening in 
Sliver’s face when, from the spot he had 
long noted, a rifle spoke. 

It was the signal for a leaden rain that 
began to spatter among the rocks about 
him. It was now only a question of time. 
He knew it. But till that time came, he 
replied to the fire. He was aiming into 
the heart of a puff of smoke when the 
death he had gambled so recklessly with 
these many years claimed the stakes. 

He turned slightly sideways as his head 
collapsed on his outstretched arm, and 
through the grime and powder smoke, in 
the rich evening lights, his face showed 
with its hard lines all sponged out. Sliver, 
the outlaw, gambler, drunkard, horse 
thief, turned up to the low sun the quiet, 
peaceful face his mother had looked down 
upon as a child 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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What of the 
Nation? 


(Continued from page 17) 


of its products are implements of war, 
wasteful alike to those who create them 
and to those against whom they are used. 
The warring nations cannot feed them- 
selves. The war itself has degenerated 
into a trial of mutual starvation. The 
nation which first calls a halt, through 
the unbearable misery of its non-com- 
batant people, will be the real victor, 
though this may count as a defeat. Mean- 
while the peoples who are fighting cannot 
feed themselves and the others have no 
adequate surplus. If they had, the means 
of transporting it are growing more and 
more precarious. 

Shortage of food caused by the war, 
aggravated more or less by manipulation 
on the part of speculators, is therefore the 
immediate cause of the recent rise in the 
cost of living. A deeper cause is the in- 
crease cf taxation. In every bellige rent 
nation about a third of every man’s re- 
ceipts goes in the income tax. On top of 
this is piled the Indirect Tax which no one 
can measure and the Deferred Payment, 
money taken by forced loans when other 
avenues of borrowing are closed. Rich 
men can ward off taxes by increase of 
rates. The poor man cannot. The wealth- 
iest man, as Joseph Fels used to say, “‘can 
eat only one meal at a time and only three 
or four meals a day.” ‘The poor man can- 
not do much less. He may not eat as 
much or as often, but he is more oppressed 
by the cost of what he does eat. The Ulti- 
mate Consumer in these days has too 
many mouths to feed besides his own and 
those of his family. The long roll of those 
fed by his taxes has grown steadily since 
1897, and by leaps and bounds since 1914. 
It is reaching the limit of the world’s 
power of endurance. 

No one can forecast a future which is 
without precedent in the past. We can 
be reasonably sure that matters will grow 
much worse before they are better. 

Before the war, the expanded credit of 
the world, according to Mr. E. S. Martin, 
was “a vast bubble on the surface of 
which like inspired insects, we swim and 
dream our financial dreams. We have 
long since passed the simple or kinder- 
garten stage of living beyond our incomes. 
We are now engaged in living beyond the 
incomes of generations to come.” 

Since this has been written, war has 
been chosen as a means of forestalling a 
world financial crash. It has added up- 
wards of $1,000,000,000 annual interest 
payments to the governmental burdens 
of Europe. It will wholly change though 
it cannot subvert the social fabric of the 
continent and from its influences our 
Republic cannot wholly escape. Our 
share in the work of repair will be vast, 
costly and long-continued. And till the 
world settles down to honorable, friendly 
and _ self-respecting peace we shall not 
hear the last of the “high cost of living.” 


—— 




















Put your House in Order 


AD your home been Dunham 

heated, this would have been a 
winter of comfort, of health and of 
economy. Radiators would neither 
have knocked nor pounded. Each 
room would have been comfortably, 
cozily warm every hour of every day. 
The consumption of costly coal would 


U N H A M have been amazingly low. 


e You could have mechanically kept the 

Radiator Trap whole house at any desired degree of heat 

: a all through the day and at another and a 

Basis ee ptt ge po lower temperature during the night. And 
o 

SYSTEM. Because it makes impossible 





without going near the cellar. 


the presence of water in ory mere it Whether you have decided to build anew, 

is oma mg oeonene eee knoc go to move, or to abide where you are, now is 
e su. ton, causes e . = ° 

ee, a aioe cae the time to plan to put your house in order 


radiator to heat evenly and quickly, 
eliminates the hissing air valve and 
spurting water. 


against the rigors of next winter by installing 
Dunham Heating. 

A steam fitter can Dunhamize a home. 
While the first cost of the Dunham Vapor 
Heating System is not the lowest figure at 
which heating equipment can be bought, in 
the end it is the cheapest. Write for full 
factsnow. Ask for our free book, the 3 H’s. 
It is of absorbing interest. 


(APOR HEATING SYSTEM 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 


BRANCHES: 
Spokane Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 
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If $500,000 were set to work 
in your community — 


it would mean more business for your merchants, your banks, your professional men, 
your farmers, your dairymen, your poulirymen, your truck farmers. 


. thousand families mean more to a community thah would a factory with a payroll 


{ $500,000 annually. 


on the secretary of your commercial organization send for our booklet “Jnvesting 
in Population.” |i shows why many Western Communities have forged ahead. 


- Address — 
Town Promotion Department, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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The 
Supreme Flavour 


That is, of course, if youlike a 
mapley taste in your desserts 
and confections. 


Mapleine 


The Golden Flavour 


has properties 
found in no other 
flavoring—yet it 
can be used like any 
other flavoring. 
It flavors sugar 
syrupto perfection. 
Will not cook out 
in cooked icings, 
sauces, candies, etc. 
It will not freeze 
out in ice creams 
and frozen desserts. 
It produces a’ 
mapley color as 
well as flavor. 





GROCERS SELL IT 


For the top of a Mapleine carton 
and 4c in stamps, we will mail you 
our Cook Book—200 recipes. 


Write Dept. S. M. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


L ail 


GOING WEST OR GOING EAST 
whichever way you are headed our Service Bureau is in a position 
to help you with information. Write to Editor Service Bureau, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
























































Women just love the sensa- 
tion of hairfree underarms 
and the delightful feeling of 
comfort and cleanliness which 
follows the use of El Rado. 


El Rado isa sanitary lotion, easily 
applied with piece of absorbent 
cotton — the simplest, most 
‘*womanly’’ way to remove hair 
from the face, neck orarms, En- 
tirely harmless, and does not stim- 
ulate or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for (Rede at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail,if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MBG. CO., 22 E. 28th St., N. Y. 





HE trade of contractor and builder 
of modern, up-to-date houses isnot 
an unusual one, but that followed 
by Jesse L. Nusbaum, who con- 

structs those only which bear the stamp 
of a prehistoric or ancient period, is as un- 
common as it is a profitable one. 

He has built duplicates of prehistoric 
temples and palaces, erected copies of old 
Spanish missions of California and New 
Mexico and restored the crumbling and 


almost inaccessible cliff dwellings of 
Colorado. 
It was his success as an amateur 


photographer, when he was a student in 
the state teachers’ college, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, his birthplace, which paved the way 
for his present career. Br. Edgar L. 
Hewett, director of the School of Ameri- 
can Archaeology, hired the youth one 
summer vacation to accompany him and 
take photographs of the cliff dwellings 
in southwestern Colorado, and no hard- 
ship or danger was considered too great 
by Nusbaum if he could but secure a 
coveted photograph. Later, fascinated 
by his new field of work, he gave up his 
position as supervisor of manual training 
in the Las Vegas, New Mexico, schools, 
and started with a party to investigate 
the prehistoric ruins of Central America 
and study the history and traditions of 
the American Indian. 

Nusbaum repaired and restored the 
venerable Palace of the Governors at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in which is stored 
the state’s remarkable and rapidly grow- 
ing museum. The foundation walls of 
the Palace were built in 1606 by the great 
| grandson of Montezuma and its vicissi- 
| tudes during more than three centuries 
| form the most romantic and thrilling 

chapter in the history of the nation. 

When General Lew Wallace was governor 
| of New Mexico he wrote portions of Ben 





| Hur in the Palace and the room thus 


occupied has recently been set aside and 
properly furnished. 

In order to make his work of recon- 
struction in harmony with the age in 
which the Palace was built, i oe 
familiarized himself with every detail of 
the architecture of the old building, and 
it is due to his appreciation of every 
original architectural detail, combined 
with his practical knowledge, that such 
satisfactory results have been obtained. 

When the School of American Archaeol- 
ogy decided to restore Balcony House, a 
cliff dwelling located high on the side of a 
mountain in Mesa Verde Park, Colorado, 
it anticipated a difficult job. 

Who could and would undertake it? 

Nusbaum wanted to try it. He was 
barely twenty, just out of school, and his 
youth was against him. Finally he ob- 
tained reluctant consent to go ahead. 
Something of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered can be imagined when it is learned 
that every drop of water for the plaster 





Patching the Prehistoric 


Cliff Dwellings Made as Good as New 
By Grace Norcross Allen 


(Continued from page 25) 


used in the reconstruction of the ruin had 
to be hauled on the back of a burro two 
and one half miles to the top of the cliff 
and lowered over its edge thirty feet to 
Balcony House. Fom Balcony House 
to the ‘eevee of the mountain there is a 
sheer drop of eight hundred feet. When 
it was possible he drew the cracked walls 
of the house together with iron rods by 
means of screws and bolted them. Where 
the walls could not thus be drawn back 
to their original upright position the 
stones were taken down, marked, and a 
secure anchorage being cemented on the 
cliff, the stones were replaced in original 
order and the wall properly rebuilt. 

When in Guatemala, Central America, 
he and the others of his party spent three 
months clearing the almost impene- 
trable tropical growth which shrouded 
the ancient temples and monuments on 
the property of the United Fruit Growers’ 
Company at Quirigua. He brought home 
many photographs of these ruins and of 
others taken at Copan, Honduras. 

During the winter of 1911 he went 
from Guatemala to Yucatan to secure 

hotographs, data, etc., for the San 
ae exposition. While there he was 
fired with a desire to visit the ancient 
ruins of Tuloom. It was a hazardous 
trip and the commander of the port of 
Cozumel refused to clear his boat for 
Tuloom, saying that Nusbaum would be 
killed by the natives if he landed there. 
After much persuasion the boat was 
cleared for another port and Nusbaum 
and his companion, Professor S. G. Mor- 
ley, took matters in their own hands. 

With five natives for a crew they finally 
sighted Tuloom after hours of terrible 
sailing and cast anchor one half mile 
south of the ruins. They got into a 
dugout canoe with their cameras, guns, 
lunch boxes and fresh water. The canoe 
capsized, but Nusbaum managed to 
make his way to shore with a part of 
his camera equipment. In a report of 
the trip he said: 

“We cut our way through scrub palms 
and thorny bushes until we reached the 
wonderful ruins. A great wall of mason 
encircles the main group of temples. We 
went up a grand staircase, thirty feet 
wide, to the largest temple which is a 
hundred feet long. We examined its 
magnificent columns and balustrades and 
marveled at the colored paintings, repre- 
senting the life of the people, done on the 
plaster of the portals and entrances of the 
temples. We took great caution during 
the time we were there to keep out of 
sight of the natives. Had we been dis- 
covered we would not have lived to tell 
our story.” 

Besides the photographs and drawings, 
Nusbaum brought away other priceless 
Archaeological material from the ruins of 

‘uloom. 
Nusbaum built the Painted Desert at 
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Americas Magazines 
—therr place in the Sun of Commerce 


id 
vO 
iff ‘ . ee : ‘. ; 
to Their place in America’s homes—mil- What hours and days of women’s work 
2 lions of homes—that’s an old story. Their place have been saved by various varieties of factory- 
“a in commerce—that’s newer. Their place preserved foods—from pickles to pineapples 
yy in homes—educating, entertaining, inspiring— made known through magazine advertising! 
: that has grown in the slow, steady strides of 
is America’s progress; their place in Commerce, There was no crying need for a handy 
? by “leaps and bounds” alongside of the young camera, no demand for an inexpensive watch, = 
e . *-. => 
al giant of advertising. yet in magazine advertising the makers of both z 
. . made them equally famous. = 
x Their place in Commerce depends ae = 
i upon their ability to sell things: ability to It required education to get people to = 
= 
_ create a demand, and therefore a market, where accept “ready-made” music, but its creators = 
4 wd domed or market existed before; their educated the people so masterfully through 
f ability to reach people and make them think— ies aaaaaited " ie ; 
é : ntl agazine advertising that music is now practi- 
to carry a commercial message and imprint it : : 5 
C ; : ik a : cally universal in American homes. 
2 in the brain of a Nation; ability to raise a peo- 
: ni cap : ; ; > 
ple’s scale of aving, and to netematinn their Nothing started enameled bathtubs on 
styles and fashions as well as their soaps and their way to popularity until the maker began 
: i ‘ s; their ability to bui é ; ; 
j ponent feat; as d abit ” ae ee ant to ‘feel out” the people with his “Health de- 
maintain commercial Good-will which business PRES ON ‘ : 
: ae pends upon Sanitation’ idea in magazine 
men yearly translate into assets worth millions ; 7 : 
: advertisements. That idea the magazines 
7 of dollars. F } 
) turned into a national hobby. 
For instance: There was no demand 











or market for fountain pens when the pioneer, 
only by much persuading, launched his venture 
in a magazine in 1884. Yet a Nation, and 
then the world, were opened up to his, and 
later to other men’s, fountain pens. 





Maybe you, Mr. Manufacturer, are 
making some article which Magazine Adver- 
tising can place in the homes of millions of 
people. We shall be glad to discuss ways and 


means with you. 








NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Ainslee's Farm and Fireside . Literary Digest Scribner's 

American Magazine Garden Magazine McCall's Short Stories 

Century Good Housekeeping Metropolitan Smith's 

Christian Herald Harfer's Bazar Mother's Magazine Something-To-Do 

Collier's Weekly Harper's Magazine National Geographic Sunset 

Continent Hearst's Outlook To-day's Housewife 
Cosmopolitan House and Garden Popular Vanity Fair 

Country Life Independent Red Cross Magazine Vogue 

Countryside Magazine Judge Review of Reviews Woman's Home Companion 
Every Week Leshe's Weekly St. Nicholas World's Work 
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Good Luck Brand 
solves the Garden Hose 
| problem of getting good 
7 hose ata popular price. 






achievement in hose mak- 
ing, and its value is pos- ) 
sible only because our |, 
| production is the largest 
Yin the world. * 


good Luck | 


=~ has six separate plies with 
We | plenty of live rubber in 
Ha them. It is strong and }. 
flexible without being be 
heavy and hard to handle; [% 
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connectionsin 25and 50 | © 
footlengths. Yourdeal- 
er has it. Ask him. 


Send a 2c stamp for our 
practical booklet ‘‘Making 
the GardenGrow.’’ You'll 
likeit. 

Address Dept. 6 


BOSTON WOVENHOSE } . : 
& RUBBER Co. 


Cambridge, 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us three years 
ago is now acknowledged to be 
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) ey? 
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¥,! the greatest new garden an- 
g nual. It is a success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceancl 
¥ most intense crimson scarlet 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
* brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets , 
3 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigorthey are marvels. 

is Seed Mets.perpht.,8 for2icts, 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed. continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets, 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. “i 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas. Dahlias, Lilies. | 


. etc 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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the San Diego exposition. It required 
the work of eighty men, including a num- 
ber of Indians, for eight months. Not a 
nail, hinge or screw went into the con- 
struction of its many buildings. Rough 
edges, unfinished surfaces, crude lines, 
everything for outward appearances as 
the modern workman would not have it, 
and just as the Indian of a thousand years 
ago built his house, were sought and 
secured. 

A significant factor in all of Nusbaum’s 
success is his ability to enlist the interest 
of the Pueblo Indians in his work. He 
understands them and the bond of sym- 
pathy between the youth and the silent 
men of the desert is expressed by the 
latter in their willingness to assist in 
whatever he undertakes. 

At present Nusbaum, who is superin- 
tendent of construction for the School of 
American Archaeology, is engaged in 











made %& inch with 7/4inch 2 


building the Cathedral of the Desert at 
Santa Fe, to be a part of the New 
Mexico museum when finished. The 








PRobins 





ERIC 


By Charles Phillips 


structure is to be modeled after the most 
important missions of the southwest. 
The Palace avenue front of the building 
will be a replica of the Acoma mission, 
the most majestic of the old New Mexico 
missions. ‘Ihe building will be a spacious 
one, with ‘an auditorium seating one 
thousand and seats for as many in ex- 
hibit rooms at the rear. There will be an 
art gallery, tea rooms, rest rooms, rooms 
for native handicraft and arts and on one 
balcony there will be a booth for a moving 
picture machine. 

To secure proper data for building, 
Nusbaum visited all the missions of Cali- 
fornia as well as of New Mexico. 

When Elbert Hubbard visited the 
Painted Desert at San Diego he said, 
“Nusbaum has built a monument here 
and set a standard in well doing that is 
bound to make his name deathless.”” And 
the same could be said of all the other 
unique and historical buildings which 
Jesse L. Nusbaum, not yet thirty years 
old, has restored or erected. 




















I thought I heard through my office window 

A robin’s whistle, clear and sweet— 
There are no robins 
Out in the dust of Mission street! 


But it couldn’t be! 


Greensward, and dewy lawns, and gardens, 


Dip of his bill in the rippled pool, 


Hop on the grass while it’s wet, and whistle, 
Cool of the morning, and evening’s cool... .. 


And my soul grew faint again for the open, 
For the tuneful grove, and I sat so still 

That if my robin had come up hopping 
Saucy and pert on the window-sill, 


He would not ever have thought me fearsome 
Or breathing, or dread to his furtive eye; 
My heart was listening, my soul was listening 


To woodland sounds and a robin’s cry! 


I was sure that I heard a robin singing 
There through the clash of the noisy cars; 
And my soul that was bred to the open prairies 
Beat like a caged bird at its bars. . . 


Whistle! again came the cheery music 
Of swelling breath and of tuneful throat— 
Was it a robin? I looked from my window 
To catch the next clear trilling note— 





*Twas only a boy—across, where they’re building 
Of brick and mortar and beams of steel, 
Working away at his dusty labor, 
Lime and grit for his hands to feel, 


Lime and dust for his eyes to wink at, 
Lath and lumber, without a smell 
Of the forest deeps that they had come from, 
Nothing to sing for, nothing to tell ’ 
Of cool of the morning, of pool or of bird song; 
But his whistle trilled on, so fine, so sweet, 
I turned to my task with a sigh for my blindness— 
There still are robins in Mission street! 
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The Steines of Cantu 


(Continued from page 34) 


having a busy day. At last, on receiving 
the reports of the officials at the custom 
house, E] Gubernador regretfully put this 
man also on the train and sent him back 
to Carranza. The letter that went with 
him explained that, while the sefor was a 
distinguished and lovable gentleman, 
unfortunately he did not seem to be able 
to stenog. So he was returned with 
thanks. 

Finally Carranza sent a peremptory 
command for Cantu to present himself 
at the City of Mexico to give a report in 
person to the First Chief on the conduct 
of his administration. Having no enthu- 
siasm for a brick wall and a firing squad, 
El Gubernador sent back a humble and 
self-deprecating message to the First 
Chief. He was a simple soldier, unlearned 
in the arts of finance and administration. 
He feared he could not carry all the details 
in his mind. Might he be pardoned by 
the august First Chief if he suggested that 
a delegate be sent, instead, to Lower Cali- 
fornia, there to learn what the First Chief 
desired to find out? 


| hang tried every other way, Car- 
ranza resolved to send a military ex- 
pedition against Cantu. To the shame of 
our State department, be it said, a permit 
was given to Carranza to send troops 
across American soil to attack Cantu as 
Villa was attacked at Agua Prieta. 

When the Imperial valley ranchers 
heard of this order, they set up such a yell 
that the echoes went all the way to Wash- 
ington. A telegram was sent at once from 
Washington stating that the order had 
been withdrawn. 

If Villa is ever quieted down, it is as- 
sured however that Carranza will attack 
Cantu. El Gubernador expects it. His 
crack little army expects it and is ready. 
His army engineers are building a mili- 
tary road to Ensenada in expectation of 
the attack being made by troops landed 
by sea upon the western shores of Lower 
California. 

Cantu has reason to be sure of the 
loyalty of his army. He pays each soldier 
a dollar and a half a day in American 


gold, and he pays them off every night. 
In the Cantu dominion the legal tender 
is American money. He accepts no Mexi- 
can money of any vintage. This is proba- 
bly the only instance in history where one 
country has used the coinage of an alien 
country instead of its own. 

In addition to his regular army, esti- 
mated at 1800 soldiers, Cantu has other 
military resources. He is gradually re- 
placing the Chinese and Japanese labor 
in Lower California with native workmen 
brought in from other parts of Mexico. 
Every incoming householder is bound by 
contract to give military service to Cantu 
on demand. 

Cantu’s imperial motto may be said to 
be this: “If you want to find out who is 
boss around here, just start something.” 

I have seen El Gubernador at several 
interesting stages of his career. The first 
time was when the United States was at 
war with Mexico because Huerta wouldn’t 
behave. While Funston was landing his 
troops at Vera Cruz a force of regulars 
and national guard was mobilized at 
Calexico ready to jump across the border 
and down Major Cantu’s throat. (He 
was a major then). Two batteries of 
field artillery had trained their guns upon 
Mexicali. Our infantry were in trenches 
at the edge of the border. But there was 
no bloodshed. Cantu’s good sense came 
to the rescue and saved the situation. 
Having been an officer under Diaz, he was 
imbued with the Diaz idea. Canon No. 
One of the Diaz theory was that Mexico 
can never survive or hope to subsist with- 
out American capital and American 
friendship. 


Cantu came across the border and very , 


frankly put the whole situation to the 
American army officers. He said he did 
not want to have trouble and asked them 
to help him prevent an outbreak between 
the soldiers on opposite sides of the line. 
He locked all his own soldiers up in the big 
pen where they used to have bull fights 
and only let enough out at a time to do 
duty as patrols along the border. 

The American officers of course agreed 
to do their part toward preventing an 
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Standards of Service 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 


began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 





villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 
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outbreak. It was agreed that until one of 
the two governments ordered an attack 
no bloodshed should occur between 
Calexico and Mexicali, which two little 
| towns are separated only by a wire fence. 
The next day Major Cantu rushed over 
to the American side again. O, those 
bugle calls! He said the ‘American bugle 
calls filled his men with the lust for battle. 
The American officers shrugged their 
shoulders. What could they do? Go 
around and tuck all the soldiers in bed? 
How could they get along without bugle 
calls? 

Major Cantu suggested whistles. All 











right; the American officers agreed. In 
the interests of peace they would whistle 
the men to their duty. 


DAY or so afterward the Major again 

made an excited call. O, the drills! 
They were worse than the bugle calls. He 
said hismen watched the American soldiers 
drilling on their parade ground and he 
wouldn’t be answerable for the conse- 
quences. The American officers threw 
up their hands. What were they to do in 
place of drill? Give the soldiers lessons 
in tatting? Major Cantu agreed that 
drill might be necessary, but couldn’t the 
American soldiers be drilled behind that 
brick block, out of sight? Again the 
American officers agreed and they sneaked 
the men off behind the barn for their 
drills. 

A day or two and again came the 
Major. The noise of the American pa- 
trols on our side of the line in the darkness 
made his patrols on the Mexican side very 
nervous. He feared something might 


they 
% told him flatly that this was too 
h. They wouldn’t take off the patrols. 
pie Cantu considered the matter. 
An idea! Couldn’t the American soldiers 
as the patrols arrived at the line call out 
something reassuring to his men? A good 
idea! But what could they call out? The 
American soldiers didn’t know any 
Spanish. 

In this quandary I meekly offered a 
suggestion that I am sure saved Lower 
California from war and desolation. Let 
the American soldiers, on arriving at the 
international line in the darkness, call out 
“‘So-0-0-0, bossie.”” Which would have a 
soothing sound in any language. 

don’t know if they did it but, as no 
war occurred, I assume that they did. 

A few days ago, I went down again to 
see Governor Cantu. 

First I saw Pablo Dato. Senor Pablo 
is an old Austrian who looks like the late 
Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria. He is 
the father-in-law of Governor Cantu and a 
shrewd, keen old Teuton. No one knows 
how much he has had to do with the 
successful administration of Lower Cali- 
fornia. A great deal, probably. To say 
the least, Cantu has shown amazing 
business sagacity for a young cavalry 
officer. The American ranchers say, 
somewhat ruefully, that old Pablo Dato 
can invent more unheard kinds of taxes 
on short notice than any other financial 
adviser alive. Peace comes sel in Lower 
California. 

Old Pablo arranged an interview for 
the next day. It took place at the new 
high school. On the balcony overlooking 
the little adobe town stood the Governor’s 
trumpeter, very ornate with gold chev- 
rons on khaki, giving the service calls to 
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the little garrison over by the bull pen. 
The former minister to Belgium ushered 
me into the office of the Governor. He 
had a desk in the middle of a schoolroom 
adorned with the newest type of shiny 
blackboards. 


ANTU doesn’t look like a Mexican. 

He looks very much more like a 
Basque, that isolated little race of fighting 
mountaineers between France and Spain. 
He has the Basque courage and the 
Basque’s practical nature. 


I asked El Gubernador if he knew | 
Carranza intended to attack him. He | 


shrugged his shoulders and said in a 
polite, disinterested tone: 

“T have on my desk here, senor, two 
piles of papers. I am going through this 
pile on my right hand; then I am going 
through the one on my left hand. By 
that time another pile will have accu- 
mulated. You see, I am so busy I have 
no time to study the questions you 
mention.” 

I asked him what he would do if Car- 
ranza should attack. He looked at me in 
silent amazement at.the impertinence of 
my question. A Latin journalist would 
have taken two weeks even to have 
hinted at such question. Finally he 
answered: 

“The discipline of all armies is the same. 
[ have trained my soldiers as well as I can. 
The object of military training is to be 
ready for anything that may happen.” 

Do you get that, Senor Carranza? 

I complimented him on the progress of 
his dominion. His eyes lightened up. 

“Yes,” he said. He intended next to have 
compulsory education. I asked him at 
what age it would begin. He spoke 


rapidly in Spanish to the minister from | 
Belgium; then said, “O, I guess about | 


seven years.” I asked him how long the 
children would be compelled to continue 
their schooling. The Governor lifted his 
eyes to the ceiling and cogitated. “O, 
until they were about fourteen years old.” 
E] Gubernador was making up laws as he 
sat there. 

We talked about the roads and the 
cement sidewalks of which he is inordi- 
nately proud. Something got him switched 


off to his pet idea—I could see it was his | 


pet. Some day, he said, at the head of 
the gulf of California there will be a great 
city like Galveston. Only on account of 


the enormously high tides it will be | 


necessary to construct immense sea walls. 
“And I have so little money,” he said 
mournfully. 

Still there is no telling what a Richard 
Harding Davis hero will do. That city 


is liable to be planted there one of these | 


ays 

He led me to the balcony where we 
could look over the town, the adobe huts, 
the glaring American gambling hall 
which is one of the chief sources of the 
Governor’s revenue, and beyond a little 
green park with sunken gardens. 

With pride he looked down upon the 
park. As far as the eye could reach there 


was nothing between the adobe hovels | 


and the blue mountains of the distance. 
Just this fringe of adobe huts, then a 
desolation of immense distance. In these 
circumstances the Governor’s parting 
remark made a hit with me. 

“I thought,” he said, “that we should 
have a park in order to give the people a 
breathing space.” 
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If You Lived 
As, The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 
in the open. His digestive apparatus was suited to 
that kind of an existence. 

You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youeat different food and youlead a different kind of a life, 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 
its constant menace to health. 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 
man. NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 
bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn’t form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores, Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 
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Colonel William Cody’s favorite horse followed his 
master’s casket 


The Passing of Buffalo Bill 


By George Sterling 


As, when some mighty work of men is done, 

The leaders and the laborers depart, 

So they that served our West with hand and heart 
Turn from the task appointed, one by one. 


(You that were guide, who now is Guide for you, 
Become more helpless than a little child? 
Comes now the Great Adventure. In that wild 

Find you an end of all the craft you knew?) 


Your time had come. The old romance was dead, 
And the new years could never be the same. 
Part of it all, you saw the land grow tame, 

Like a wild stallion roped and broke and led. 


(Where met the many trails? And have you found 
Old foemen, foemen there for nevermore? 
What greetings rang from friends long gone before, 
Now camping in some Happy Hunting Ground?) 


Knight of the plains, now as in boyhood’s love, 
You flash on memory, alert and brave. 
You were the last we pictured with a grave, 
Whom now the curtain earth has closed above. 


(Still find you an horizon for your eyes, 
And sun for light and northern star for test? 
In the Last Land is there an east and west, 
And council-smoke upon the questioned skies?) 


If dead men find a future, be it kind 
To you that gave young hearts so gallant dreams! 
Swift be your feet beside mysterious streams, 
And cool upon your brow the Farthest Wind! 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific. Its reputation is coextensive On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds 








with the fame of the gay city of which it is the center 
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Come to California Now 


and prolong your life. Avoid the slush, tne sleet, tne rapid 
temperature changes of the northern spring. Come into the 
golden sun, the emerald green of California. Bring your motor, 
your golf sticks and your tennis racquet. In the hotels pictured 
on this page you will find every known convenience and com- 
fort, plus the warm personal service characteristic of the Far 


West. 


For information about rates, accommodations, for illustrated 
booklets describing these famous hotels and their surround- 
ings write to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau or to the following: 
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Colonel William Cody’s favorite horse followed his 
master’s casket 


The Passing of Buffalo Bill 


By George Sterling 


As, when some mighty work of men is done, 

The leaders and the laborers depart, 

So they that served our West with hand and heart 
Turn from the task appointed, one by one. 


(You that were guide, who now is Guide for you, 
Become more helpless than a little child? 
Comes now the Great Adventure. In that wild 

Find you an end of all the craft you knew?) 


Your time had come. The old romance was dead, 
And the new years could never be the same. 
Part of it all, you saw the land grow tame, 

Like a wild stallion roped and broke and led. 


(Where met the many trails? And have you found 
Old foemen, foemen there for nevermore? 
What greetings rang from friends long gone before, 
Now camping in some Happy Hunting Ground?) 


Knight of the plains, now as in boyhood’s love, 
You flash on memory, alert and brave. 
You were the last we pictured with a grave, 
Whom now the curtain earth has closed above. 


(Still find you an horizon for your eyes, 
And sun for light and northern star for test? 
In the Last Land is there an east and west, 
And council-smoke upon the questioned skies?) 


If dead men find a future, be it kind 
To you that gave young hearts so gallant dreams! 
Swift be your feet beside mysterious streams, 
And cool upon your brow the Farthest Wind! 
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Come to California Now 


and prolong your life. Avoid the slush, tne sleet, tne rapid 
temperature changes of the northern spring. Come into the 
golden sun, the emerald green of California. Bring your motor, 
your golf sticks and your tennis racquet. In the hotels pictured 
on this page you will find every known convenience and com- 
fort, plus the warm personal service characteristic of the Far 


West. 
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booklets describing these famous hotels and their surround- 
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Motoring and Good Roads 









































Why is an Automobile Show? 


A Discussion of the Lure That Causes Strong Men to 
Leave Home and Family for a Motor Car 


VERYONE who hasn’t an auto- 
mobile wants one; everyone who 
has one wants a new one! Some 
such formula as this must account 
for the very unique and peculiar interest 
that present-day people take in motor 
cars. In an age of such variety of interest, 
in a time of such multitudinous amuse- 
ments, it is the more remarkable. We 


By Austen Pierpont 


don’t all like to dance; we are not all 
“fans;” there are those even who posi- 
tively dislike Charlie Chaplin; but he 
who doesn’t want an automobile, or he 
who doesn’t want a new one if he is 
already so fortunate as to have one, is 


indeed a rare and almost solitary non- 
conformist. This mere owning of an 
automobile satisfies very elemental sorts 
of instincts, among others the pride and 
show of possession. This same instinct 
leads those who have automobiles to 
want new ones; a little better; a little 
bigger; a little more powerful; a little 
more expensive. Of course there are 





Over 60,000 peopie showed that the interest in motor cars is perennial by paying fifty cents a head to see the Automobile Show 
that was held in San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium 
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2 Smoother riding. 5 Coast farther. 8 Give greater mileage. 
3 Fuel saving. 6 Start quicker 9 More resistive against puncture 


10 Repaired easily and permanently 
© e 9 
“Stilvertowns make all cars high-grade 
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Every Road a 
Boulevard 


because I do all my riding in the back 
seat, where, until we equipped, rough 

6) roads made their presence felt in a 
marked manner. Now there is no 
vibration, jolt or jar. The disagreeable 
bounce which even deep upholstering 
failed to counteract is gone. I can 
forget the road ahead and enjoy real 
comfort and peace of mind.”’ 

Be good to yourself, to your family, to 
those who ride with you—Hartford-equip 
and make your car a better riding car. 
Over 400,000 car owners have done just 
this. 

Less jolt and jar mean lower upkeep, 
fewer tire renewals, a long-lived car—and 
best of all—comfort over every road. 

“Between You and Jolt, Jar and 
Vibration”’ is a booklet of intense interest 
to every car owner. Sent on request. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS, CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, Seattle, Portland 


For Safety's Sake Ker Ease and Hficency aN 
me Hartford = = 
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F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 

camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West this summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 
highways. af Sunset will see that this information 1s supplied free. Merely 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. ar Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 


























other very real satisfactions to be gotten 
from an automobile; most people like to 
ride in them; many men like to tinker 
and putter over them, getting the satis- 
faction that comes from a hobby; but 
above all we like to own them. othing 
less human or less universal than this could 
have served to create so phenomenal 
an interest as was shown in the First 
Annual Pacific Automobile Show that 
was held in San Francisco from Febru- 
ary roth to 18th. 

It was not alone a San Francisco show, 
but it was recognized as the Western 
show. Other cities in the West have held 
automobile shows this year, and in fact 
there has been quite a revival of enthu- 
siasm for these exhibitions, but the dis- 
play that was seen in San Francisco was 
quite without parallel in Western motor 
history, not so much for its mere size, 
but for its quality and the completeness 
of its finish. 

Most Western motor shows have had 
the disadvantage of being held in any 
place that provided space alone. They 
have been held in great tents and in 
other heterogeneous buildings where the 
effect at best was only that of a make- 
shift. But in San Francisco this year 
the cars were shown in the magnificent 
Civic Auditorium, which was built to 
house the conventions’ that assembled 
during the Exposition of 1915. It is a 
building of such beauty and of such pro- 
portions that it lent to the automobile 
show an atmosphere of permanence and 
solidity. There was nothing that smacked 
of the slipshod and cheap commercial 
display, but it was rather a complete 
whole in which the automobiles were an 
intrinsic part. The scheme of decoration 
was elaborate and pretentious, but one 
had to look closely to see just how elab- 
orate it was, for it did not force itself 
upon one’s attention. 


Be is hoped, now that San Francisco has 
shown what she can do, that a Na- 
tional Automobile Show will be held here 
each year. New York and Chicago have 
them, but San Francisco is the logical 
place to hold a third great exhibition that 
will serve to show the entire West what 
is being done in this most marvelous in- 
dustry, that has come to be the third in 
size of any in this country in a space of 
twenty years. Representatives of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers came to San Francisco to see 
this show. They were loud in their 
praise, and in their hands the decision 
largely lies. 

For the uninitiated it might be men- 
tioned that a National Automobile Show 
is one in which the manufacturers ex- 
hibit, whereas only dealers exhibit in 
local shows. 

If numbers, yes, even swarms, of spec- 
tators can go far towards giving the Went 
one of these great shows, San Francisco is 
surely entitled to it. People came by 
droves, and in the evenings it was quite 
impossible to get more than a fleeting 
glance at the cars exhibited, of which 
there weré more than two hundred. As 
for standing at a distance to admire the 
general effect, the grace of line, it simply 
could not be done. Your view had to be 
between people’s heads and over their 
shoulders, or not at all. 
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$1150 iz 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 





$1460 i: 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 





How Mitchells Differ 


Because of What John W. Bate Has Done 


Hundreds of Extras 


Factory efficiency has been made a fine 
art in this plant. John W. Bate, our effi- 
ciency engineer, has spent millions to 
attain it. 

This entire plant, covering 45 acres, was 
built and equipped to secure it. Now our 
new body plant completes it. Weurge you 
to learn where these tremendous savings 
show in extra value. 


For a Lifetime Car 


Part of this saving pays for 100 per 
cent over-strength. Our margin of safety 
used to be 50 per cent. It has now been 
doubled. 

Steering parts, gears, axles, etc., are 
made oversize. Our rear springs are built 
so that, in two years, not a single spring 
has broken. 

Over 440 parts are built of toughened 
steel. Parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium. The steel in 
Mitchelis costs us up to 15 cents per 
pound. And we do not skimp on weight. 

The result is safety, freedom from re- 
pairs and troubles. And a car which prob- 
ably will serve men for a lifetime. Time 
will prove, we believe, that this double 
strength is worth half the price of the car. 


$4,000,000 in Extras 


There are 31 extra features in Mitchells, 
most of them exclusive. On this year’s out- 
put these extras cost us about $4,000,000. 


They are things like a power tire pump, 
an easy control, a ball-bearing steering 
gear, engine primer on the dashboard, a 
light in the tonneau, a locked compart- 
ment, etc. 

Every one is a wanted feature. Yet they 
are impossible, at a modest price, without 
Mitchell factory efficiency. 


Extras in Luxury 


The Mitchell has long been considered 
by experts one of the handsomest cars on 
the street. The output is largely sold in 
metropolitan centers. 


Yet this year we have added 24 per cent 
to the cost of finish, upholstery and trim- 
ming. We are giving you heat-fixed finish, 
extra-grade leather, and scores of new 
dainty touches. 





TWO SIZES 


: —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 127-inch wheelbase. A high- 
speed, economical, 48-horsepower motor. Disap- 
pearing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine. 
Mitchell Junior 53 sp senicr 


lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower 
motor—1!4=inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine. 


Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also demountable tops. 











All this results from another economy. 
We now occupy our new body plant. All 
Mitchell bodies, open and enclosed, are 
built here now, under Bate efficiency 
methods. And this added luxury clearly 
shows the result. 


What So Important? 


What else is so important? 

Extra values like these, without extra 
price, come only through efficiency. Under 
other methods, all these values are wasted 
in the shop. 

Mitchell stands unique among fine cars 
in respect to efficiency. For a dozen years 
John W. Bate has worked here to attain 
it. Go to your Mitchell dealer and see the 


results. Compare it with cars built other- ° 


wise. If you can, take an engineer with 
you, and we will abide by his verdict. 


$1150 Mitchell Junior 


Note that this year’s line includes two 
sizes—the Mitchell and the Mitchell 
Junior. But the Mitchell Junior—for five 
passengers—is still powerful and roomy. 

This is also for efficiency. So the man 
who wants a 5-passenger car need not pay 
for more power or more room than he 
needs. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Why Jones 
Bought An Indian Motocycle 


UNDAYS and holidays were long days for Jones. After he had 
read the papers, time hung heavily on his hands. 





= 


His chief diversion was sitting on the front porch and watching 
happy, outdoor-loving boys, men, and elderly gentlemen spin down 
the road on Indian Powerpluses, Light Twins, and Bicycles. 


A lot of machines went by—most of’em red. Seemed like everybody 
rode Indians. Why shouldn’t he be an Indian rider, too, and put in 
his Sundays and holidays as a real man should? Acting on the idea, 


Jones bought a 1917 


Sudian Motocycle 


With Powerplus Motor 


There’s a 1917 Indian for everybody— 
young or old. For advaticed motorcyc- 
lists, the Big Twin with Powerplus Motor 
with its matchless power, speed, cleanli- 
ness, quietness, comfort, stamina, and 
mechanical simplicity. For those desirous 
of modified speed and power, but Indian 
soundness of construction, the easily con- 
trolled Light Twin with Four Cycle Op- 
posed Motor. For Bicycle enthusiasts, 
the Electrically Equipped Indian Bicycle 
with its Indian Motocycle streamline 


efect—and ten other 1917 model Bicycles 
from $26 to $45. 


Take those short spins and long tours 
you’ve longed to take. Spend your spare 
hours outdoors, under the blue sky, in the 
health-giving, blood-making open. The 
Indian way is the quickest, most comfort- 
able, surest, easiest, most economical, 
highest quality way. Over 16 consecutive 
years of engineering thought and initiative 
behind whatever Indian model you buy. 


Send for 1917 Indian Catalog, specifying the model you’re most interested in 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 715 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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AUTO TENT 








This Compac Auto Tent will solve your hotel 
problems during the good Touring season. With 
a Compac, you virtually carry a comfortable, 
eommodious “bedroom” under your seat. Tent 
rolls into little bundle 6x18 inches—yet accommo- 
dates 2 to 6 persons. Weighs only 12 Ibs. 





Carry a Bedroom Under Your Seat! 


Auto Tent is only one of many touring acces- 
sories included in our line of Compac Camp 
Equipment for Touring, Hiking, Hunting and 
Fishing. And our prices have not advanced. 
Auto Tent erects without poles. Guaranteed 
waterproof, snakeproof, bug proof. Floor cloth 
sewed in as part of tent. Write for free catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CO. 220 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 











eS dere automobile holds an appeal and 


an interest that is not quite com- 


| parable to anything else, for what other 


display of mere inanimate objects, that 
we after all see by the hundreds on the 
streets every day of our lives, would at- 
tract so many people of divergent classes 
and tastes? The time was when horse 
shows had their vogue, but people went 
less to see horses than to show themselves. 
Everyone goes to automobile shows and 
is interested, not in seeing the great and 
the near great, but merely in seeing 
motionless and lifeless machines. I saw 
the very erudite conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra studying 
the mysteries of an eight-cylinder motor 
with as much zest as the boy of seventeen 
who stood beside him. And need I say 
that the women, while less facile with the 
jargon that is common to motor “fans,” 
were less interested? For the automobile 
has a subtle charm from which few are 
immune. Many may protest their in- 
difference, but down in their minds the 
insidious process of thought is going on 


all there must be economies that he could 
make that would allow for a 1917 model. 
He easily makes himself believe that with 
a new car the repair bills will be so much 
less, and the gasoline mileage so much 
more, that it would really be economy in 
the long run anyway. When once this 
state of mind is attained, he is numb to 
all sensations till the car that is the apple 
of his eye is actually his. There is no 
more potent reasoning than that which is 
based on the delightful theory that an 
expensive car is in the end a good invest- 
ment. It is convincing to the last degree. 

But the real automobile connoisseur, 
the man who loves a car for itself, as a 
work of art; who appreciates its every 
nicety of design and construction; who 
can stand before a fine car and get the 
same gloating satisfaction that comes 
from the appreciation of anything that 
is superbly well done; these men are in 
their element at an automobile show, and 
wherever they meet there is a bond of 
sympathy and understanding between 
msl They see in these automobiles 
something more than a fine piece of ma- 
chinery. They see in them the present 
culmination of twenty years of the best 
mechanical thinking of this intensely 
practical age; they see in them the prod- 
uct of the most daring and original indus- 
trial organizers that an age of industry 
has given us. There is not a little romance 
in the growth and perfection that has 
come to this industry, for in it men have 
been given full sway for their imaginations 
as they seldom are. All and more than 
they could have dreamed has come true 
in a few short years. In the beginning 
they were not hedged about by precedent 
and conventions, and a new Reld lay be- 
fore them that was as yet untried, and to 
their task these men have brought mar- 
velous ingenuity and resource. Panis for 
a moment to consider that in 1916 alone 
over 1,000,000 cars were put in the hands 
of 1,000,000 more or less careless drivers, 
and that these complicated, delicate 
meclfanisms were sent over rough roads 
at dizzy speeds under strains that are 
tremendous, yet with comparatively no 
mechanical trouble, and ai § a durability 
that is astounding. 

It is this rapid growth and the origi- 
nality of designers and manufacturers that 


by which one persuades himself that after : 
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Time and again we have told you about Quaker Tires—the way they are built, the 
materials used, and the wonderful added resiliency, flexibility, elasticity and endurance 
secured by tempering the rubber. Now, users tell you what Quaker Tires do. 


**T have a Quaker Tire purchased in July 1914 and run continuously 
until April 1, 1916, 9977 miles. Have had but one small blowout in 
it and the tread is not worn off yet.”’ 

(Signed) F.A.Turner, M. D., Rockport, Ill. 


**T have and am still using Quaker City casings on my car and have 
gotten the best of satisfaction out of them. I live in one of the roughest 
Counties in the State of Texas. Have got as much as 6000 to 7000 
miles use of them. I average about 1000 miles per month and have useda 
Quaker Tire for nine months without a blowout or serious puncture.”’ 


(Signed) W.G. Abernathy, 
Sheriff Palo Pinto County, Texas 


*‘T will start this letter by saying that you have the best tire made. 
You shipped me a tire over two years ago and that same tire is running 
today. I am sorry that I haven’t the mileage.”’ 

(Signed) W.E. Shackleford, Miami, Florida 


‘In the month of June 1915, I purchased from your company one 
pair of 314x 32 Non-Skid Quaker Tire, which I placed on my car and 
kept in constant service until the latter part of July 1916. During all 
this time they were free from blowouts and never had the original air 


taken out of them.” (Signed) John S. Kenney, Johnstown, Pa. 


**T have used two Quaker Tires on a car which was bought second 
hand. One Quaker was practically new when the car was bought and 
was on the rear. I changed the new Quaker to a front wheel and have 
run it without necessary change for nearly 8,000 miles and expect to 
run it some more thousand before it is worn out.”’ 

(Signed) Andrew B. Winsor, Johnston, R. I. 


Quaker Tires are made to give you service, and 
they will. Your local Quaker dealer is ready to 
serve you. 











. Well Rated Garages, Auto Accessory or 
Hardware dealers seeking a high-grade CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
Quaker City Rubber Co. tire account for 1917 should write. 182 211 53 
FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA West Lake St. Wood St. Murray St. 
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Absolute Privacy 


Schilling Flexible Mattress Fabric. 











Weight 60 Ibs. 


The L. F. Schilling Company, 





Write for descriptive literature—only a limited number of 
Auto Camps can be made this year. Get your order in early. 


LIVE IN THE BIG OUTDOORS 
The Schilling Auto Camp adds 


the joy of camping to the pleasure of 
touring. Put up or taken down in a 
jiffy. With your car equipped with the 
Auto Camp you are independent of hotels 
and free from the worry of having to “get 
*# somewhere.” Stop where you like and stay as long as you want. 


Schilling’s Auto Camp 
A big double bed 48 in. wide by 78 in. long completely enclosed 


in a waterproof canvas shelter tent, designed to go on almost any standard car. 
Bed framework made of pressed steel which fastens to 
and extends out from the running board. When not in 
use entire outfit collapses on running board where it lies 
snugly packed. Bed positively will not sag to the middle 
when occupied by two people, being made of the 
Use the tonneau as a 
dressing room and step right into bed through door of car. 





Packed on Running Board 
Dept. D, Salem, Ohio 




































Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country—new shoes to break in—all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 








applying a few drops of 


ae | 


Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will be 
prompt and lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
quickly, leaves no greasy residue 
and is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few drops needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is highly 
concentrated. 


Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
office, or in your grip when travelling. 


$1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid. 

Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or 
procure a regular size bottle from your 
druggist today. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
243 Temple St.,Springfield,Mass. 





























Tidestenn Cot 


Ideal for camp, home, lawn porch, roof, 
automobile, yacht or motor boat 
A Real Bed—Not a Makeshift 
Comfortable—when open it is the lar, telescope 
dmade. Soft, springy and comfortable. Readily 
adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. 
Convenient—folds up like an umbrella and takes 
little more room. You can carry it in your hand or 
in your trunk. Weighs but 15 Ibs. 
Strong—built like a bridge. The “‘trestle’” work con- 
struction automatically takes up the slack and pre- 
vents shrinking. Sustains 800 pounds. 
AtallTent, Awning and Sporting Goods dealers, price $4.00 
If your dealer does not carry it we 
will ship prepaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular upon request 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 536 East 79th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
a! 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco 





’ 














make automobile shows both fascinating 
and worth while. These men are never 
willing to say that their work is good 
enough, nor that what they have done 
before cannot be improved upon. With 
microscope and in chemical and testing 
laboratory they are ever on the alert for 
the slightest improvement that can be 
made in material and design, not alone 
for the present but for the years to come. 
Keen foresight, coupled with a zeal for 
something that will not alone satisfy the 
trade, but which is in itself perfect, and 
administrative capacity have never been 
combined with such telling effect in any 
industry. 


i hey general trend of design of the cars 
of 1917 shows no radical changes. 
The question of the number of cylinders 
is still as debatable as ever, but there is 
not the landslide to the multiple cylinder 
type of motor that seemed so certain a 
year or two ago. The cars that adopted 
the eight and twelve-cylinder idea then 
continue to believe in it, and their belief 
has been amply justified. Among those 
who stuck to the simpler sixes and fours 
last season, there have been few converts 
to the new idea. There have been many 
refinements and some rather radical im- 
provements in these standard motor 
types. Several cars this year have used 
aluminum for their cylinder castings, with 
a thin steel lining for the cylinder walls, 
thus obtaining an exceedingly light motor. 
Aluminum and special alloys are used for 
the pistons on almost all the high speed 
motors. It used to be thought that the 
only way to increase the power of a motor 
was to increase its piston displacement, 
that is, to enlarge the bore and stroke, but 
now it has become apparent that a much 
more economical way to get more power 
is merely to increase the motor speed. 

few years ago the large motors at maxi- 
mum power only turned over at the rate 
of 1400 or 1500 revolutions per minute. 
Today some attain as high a speed as 
3500 revolutions per minute, and 2200 or 
2300 is quite the rule. The idea is to get 
a great many smaller power impulses in 
the place of a comparatively few heavy 
ones. This has done wonders in decreas- 
ing the fuel consumption, for the small 
bore, long stroke, ica aeecd motor is very 
much more efficient than the old fashioned 
and cumbersome engine. Another inno- 
vation is the counter-balanced crankshaft, 
which in some cases has done away with 
the flywheel entirely and very much re- 
duced vibration. Still another large 
heavy car was equipped with a very sur- 
prisingly small looking four-cylinder 
motor that develops seventy-two horse- 
power, through the use of two sets of in- 
take and exhaust valves in each cylinder. 
Overhead valves seem to be gaining in 
favor as time goes on, for the old objection 
to them on the ground of noise has been 
largely done away with by enclosing them. 


RTISTICALLY as well as mechan- 

ically automobiles have continued to 
grow. Never could this be shown more 
convincingly than at the recent San Fran- 
cisco automobile show. _ Intrinsically 
graceful cars were the rule, and it is hard 
to imagine how body design can be very 
much improved upon. The double cowl, 
that is, the carrying of the body lines over 
the back of af ee seat, was seen almost 
everywhere, but simple as this improve- 
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White 


Sitle0cn valve, 


tion of being the most far-reaching improvement in 

engine design in recent years and still the most con- 
servative. There has been no departure from the basic simplicity 
of the four-cylinder motor. 

High power and utmost flexibility have been attained by 
the most direct means—increasing valve capacity without the 
roundabout method of multiplying cylinders to secure the 
same end. 

By having two sets of intake and exhaust valves in each of 
the four cylinders a full flow of explosive gas is secured at any 
engine speed, thus maintaining full power at high engine speed 
and a degree of flexibility at low speed unobtainable in any 
other type of motor. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


, | NHE SIXTEEN-VALVE FOUR has the unique distinc- 
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Using a 
TEMCO 
DRILL for 
installing an 
electric 
motor on a 
gear cutting 
machine 





It drills, taps, reams, 
grinds and sharpens 
tools 


This portable electric tool connects 
up toalamp socket (A.C.or D.C.) and 
performs a dozen different types of 
work in factories, machine shops and 
maintenance departments. 


It is a fast worker and is always 
ready at an instant’s notice. For odd 
jobs and for regular production, there 
is no other type of tool that parallels 
it in versatile service. 


What users say: 
_ These comments hint as to a few of 
its uses and its value:— 

“It is being used in our bed depart- 
ment for drilling screwholes to set the 
pillar-plates’’ 

“We are using the drill for any and all 
work that comes to hand” 

“‘We have drilled as large as 29/32” in 
steel” 

“We are using this drill wherever it 
comes in handy, and are much pleased 
with it’’ 

_ “We use the drill to drive 4” screws 
into table columns to anchor the base’ 

“It cannot be replaced by any other 
tool invaluable in machine repaii 
work” 

“T use it for grinding valves, drilling, 
reaming, sharpening, tools and by fasten- 
ing it in a vise I run a small lathe from it”’ 


FOUR SIZES—9 to 19 POUNDS. 


Capacity to 44” bore in steel—one 
and two speed, also reversing types. 
Don’t you need this TEMCO Tool in YOUR 
business? Write today for catalog or see your 
dealer or jobber. 


The TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR Company 


1702 Sugar Street Leipsic, Ohio 

Makers, also, TEMCO-Alta Shock Absorbers, 

and TEMCO Shock Absorbers, Master Vibra- 
tors and Lock Switches for Fords 











THE TOOL OF MANY USES 





10h, 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 


and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 

HH) It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
A, sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





ment is, it has helped immensely to in- 
crease the grace and sweep of design, and 
it has also cut the last link that connects 
the automobile body and the old carriage. 
After all, the whole evolution of the auto- 
mobile body design has been merely an 
attempt to rid men’s minds of the pre- 
conceptions that they had carried over 
from carriage days. When they tried to 
think of a body to put on their new 
“horseless carriage,” all they could think 
of was the surreys and buggies that they 
then knew. They carried over every- 
thing from the carriage which was hide- 
ously unsuited to its new environment. 
It took men years to think of putting fore- 
doors on cars, merely because surreys 
had never had doors. All the first mod- 
els of runabouts had patent leather dash- 
boards exactly like buggies, and it is a 
fact that on some of these cars whip 
sockets found their place. Knowing 
automobiles as we do now, it is incon- 
ceivable that men should have ever de- 
signed such cars as they did. On these 
old machines the lines, if such a pre- 
sumptuous term can be applied, were 
inharmonious to an appalling degree. 
The mud guards that lend so much to the 
grace of modern cars were made in 
grotesque and ridiculous shapes, and they 
could not have been designed to perform 
less efficiently their one function of keep- 
ing the mud out of the passengers’ faces. 
One of the old companies exhibited a car 
this year that they had built ten years 
ago. I remember well of thinking of that 
very car at the time, as good looking and 
rather racy, but it seemed ludicrous and 
weird as it stood among the hundreds of 
beautiful machines. It showed graph- 
ically and strikingly what ten years has 
done for the automobile. Today there 
is not a trace of these carriage tendencies 
left in body design, and one of the most 
expensive cars exhibited at the recent 
show went to the other extreme and 
strangely resembled a motor boat. It had 
a mahogany deck about six inches wide, 
around a sort of cock-pit in which the 
seats were placed, and it even went so far 
as to have two small ship’s ventilators on 
the front of this deck which formed the 
cowl. 





HE interest in the cars exhibited in 

some cases seems to have varied 
directly with the price. There was a large 
exhibit of the cars made by the justly 
famous pacifist, and no doubt people were 
buying them by the gross, but compara- 
tively few people were looking at them. 
Not far distant there was a California 
built car that was to sell for $12,500, with 
a four-passenger open body. The crowd 
standing around this car in open-mouthed 
amazement was so great that one could 
rarely get a glimpse of it. The weight of 
this machine was only 4200 pounds, 
yet it was fitted with a 120-horsepower 
aviation motor. The combination of 
speed and price served to allure the mul- 
titudes. Some of the other very expen- 
sive cars showed custom-built bodies with 
a distinction that can’t be put into cars 
built to please the greatest number. They 
were a joy to look at, but while some 
people can afford to have their suits made 
to order, there are fewer who can afford 
to have their cars made to order. Nearly 
all of the very expensive and specially 
built cars carried four-passenger bodies 
| with both front and rear seats divided. 





As I looked at these hundreds of cars. 
that seemed the epitome of all that auto- 
mobiles could be, I could not help remem- 
bering an early automobile show that I 
had seen some eight or nine years ago, 
and comparing my thoughts then and 
now. They were quite similar, for then 
as now it was hard to see how they could 
be much improved, yet every car that 
was shown then would only provoke a 
patronizing smile now. I suppose that 
if I were to attend an automobile show 
ten years hence my conceptions would 
have gone through a similar change. 

We lack the imagination to realize that 
cars could look very differently in the 
years to come from those with which we 
are now familiar, but they surely will 
change, perhaps not as they have in the 
past ten years, yet very much more than 
any of us can imagine. We become accus- 
tomed to the outward appearance of the 
things that we see about us, ahd it is very 
hard to shake the image from our minds. 

But, on the other hand, the mechanical 
changes that are bound to come with time 
are easier and surer in prophecy. Of one 
thing we are certain, and that 1s that the 
day of gasoline is doomed; not next year 
perhaps, but surely in the not distant 
future. The supply of petroleum is so 
limized that gasoline is bound to go up 
and up until it is prohibitive. Then and 
perhaps not until then, a new fuel will be 
utilized. It has been said that if every 
gasoline engine in this country were run. 
for ten hours a day the gasoline supply 
would be exhausted in a month’s time. 
However this may be, certain it is that 
with the constantly increasing use of 
internal-combustion engines for every 
conceivable purpose, we will soon be face 
to face with a gasoline famine. It is hard 
to say what ultimately will take its place, 
but the first substitute will no doubt be 
kerosene. This and other cheap dis- 
tillates could be easily used with some 
modification of the present carburetor. 
In fact distillate is now being used with 
success in motor trucks, which have a 
specially designed and heated vaporizer. 

he difbculty encountered with all these 
less volatile fuels is that they cannot be 
readily converted into gas as they are 
taken into the motor. But this is merely 
a technical problem that will be overcome 
when necessity demands it. 


= time every fuel that is a derivative 
of petroleum must go by the board, 
for the supply of crude oil must inevitably 
be ahead. By that time processes of 
making cheap alcohol with every variety 
of useless vegetable matter will be per- 
fected. When we come to this stage, not 
in ten years perhaps, motors no less than 
cars will have changed as we cannot 
imagine them. There are fascinating 
theories as to what power and fuel will be 
in the future; the molecular action be- 
tween oxygen and hydrogen, or carbon 
and oxygen; a synthetic gasoline, a sort 
of Mer: jt of power; wireless trans- 
mission of electricity; all of these things: 
will infinitely modify the automobile. 

f it were not for these changes, so 
rapid and so continual, automobile shows 
would be both uninteresting and insig- 
nificant. Now they serve to show what 
strides have been taken in the past, how 
far we have gotten today, and they sug- 
gest the equally rapid but unguessed de- 
velopment of the future. 
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Novel Motor Road Across the 


American Sahara 


OWN in the southeastern corner 

of California there is a stretch 

of real desert that has defied 

and that will continue to defy 
all the methods of desert taming that 
can be brought against it; methods that 
have proven so abundantly successful 
in the Imperial Valley that lies a little 
tothe north. It is desert in the sense that 
the Sahara is desert; sand and nothing 
but sand that drifts eternally. Moun- 
tains of sand move slowly but irresistibly 
and all that lies in their path must meet 
a certain obliteration. The wind blows 
everlastingly, piling these little particles 
upon particles till dunes are formed that 
are in turn blown down only to form new 
dunes. The sand is being constantly 
pushed up the exposed side of the dune 
by the wind, while gravity keeps sliding 
it down the other side till an angle of 
repose is found, and thus these hillocks 
of sand march on across the desert. It 
is a process that will go on as long as the 
wind blows and as long as there is sand 
to be blown. 


By Albert Marple 


or constructing the permanent highway 
over a much longer route that would 
entirely avoid the sand-swept district. 
When the canals were built to carry the 
waters of the Colorado river to the Im- 
perial Valley just this was done. It was 
found necessary to run them by a cir- 
cuitous route through Mexico to avoid 
the inevitable filling of the canals by the 
moving sands. The highway engineers 
faced the problem directly, and have 
built six miles of movable wooden road. 
If the foundation shifts the road shifts 
with it; if the sand is about to bury the 
road it is picked up and put on top 
of the sand. It has been realized that 
it would have been the sheerest folly to 
attempt to build the usual type of con- 
crete road under such conditions, and the 
difficulties of keeping the sand off such 
a road can be easily imagined. They 
frankly admitted that nature would take 
her sure but slow way, and avoided a 





















Hauling sections of portable road from the construction camp to the deep 
sand of the desert 


With the coming of water, which has 
made towns spring up and which has 
brought life to the desert, good roads 
have become a necessity. Not all the 
desert was sand, for much of it was first- 
class soil that had never gotten a good 
start or a chance in life. In making roads 
between these new spots of green, sand 
has offered almost insurmountable diff- 
culties, and motorists have never been 
free from the danger of finding the road- 
way drifted over. From Yuma on the 
Colorado river to Holtville in the Im- 
perial Valley, the southern Ocean-to- 
Ocean Highway has had to cross as 
treacherous a stretch of shifting sand as 
there is in the Southwest. 

In building a road here the California 
State Highway Commission has been 
confronted with the alternative of adapt- 
ing new methods to this unique situation, 


direct attempt to hold up the certain 
progress of their enemy. ; 
This portable road was built in sections 
at the construction camp at Ogilby. Each 
unit is eight feet wide and twelve feet 
long, being made by the bolting of twelve 
4x 12 planks to 4 x 6 stringers. The as- 
sembled units were hauled out over the 
desert by mule team to the points where 
such a type of road was found to be indis- 
pensable. When a path had been dragged 
and scraped through the sand to give 
them an even footing, these veritable 
sand pontoons were stretched out over 
the desert. As they were fitted end to 
end, strips of iron were run along both 
edges and bolted through both surface 

planking and stringers. This serves a 

double purpose, for it not alone holds the 

sections tightly together, but it keeps 
the bolts and spikes used in constructing 
the individual units from working loose. 

It is not hard to picture the havoc that 

a protruding spike might cause to a fast 

moving tire. The whole is held firmly 

in line, but it is a construction that allows 
_,a certain amount of elasticity, and above 
all it permits it to be more easily taken 
up and moved to a more advantageous 
position. 

The completed wooden roadway was 
treated with crude oil, and a wearing sur- 
face was made by coating the top of the 
planks with a mixture of oil and screened 
sand. In this way the cracks between 
the planks are filled, and as the cracks 
widen with the shrinking of the wood the 
surfacing is gradually forced into them. 
Such surface gives a wooden road a sur- 

rising lasting quality. Near Santa Bar- 
cos on the coast highway wooden cause- 
ways were built along the ocean, where 
the cliffs come down too precipitously 
to allow the construction of a graded 
road. ‘These trestles were covered with 
heavy pine planking in much the same 
way as the desert road described here. 
When these were built the wise men said 
that they could not stand the traffic for 

















Stringing out the sand pontoons over a stretch of impassable dunes 
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Four miles of Concrete, Foster Road, Multnomah County, Oregon, near Portland; 
engineer, Herbert Nunn, Portland; contractors, Montague O Reilly Co., Portland. 


a Interesting Facts About the 
* Durability of Concrete Roads 


What a Concrete A concrete road differs from ail other types 
Road Is in having its surface inseparably cemented. 
The materials—sand, broken stone or pebbles—are not merely 
held together with a binder; they are cemented into a solid, 
water-tight stone, proof against the ravages of frost and water. 





Unaffected Moisture rots and frost breaks open any road surface 


by Frost which is not water tight. A properly built concrete 
road is proof against both. 
Its The ordinary concrete road has a crushing strength of 3,000 


Strength pounds to the square inch. THIS GREAT STRENGTH 
DISTRIBUTES THE HEAVIEST LOADS OVER THE 

ENTIRE AREA OF THE ROADWAY. Each inch supports and 

reinforces the next inch because they are part of one solid unit. 





Its Wearing The wearing surface of a concrete road is like that of a 

Surface stone slab and will last as long. The spreading, 

thrusting and rubbing action of motor rubber tires does 

3 not tend to separate fine particles of the surface, as happens in less 

i 4 solid construction; steel tires and horses’ shoes grind the surface very 

slowly. In Wayne County, Michigan, concrete roads eight years old 

show a wear of less than 34 inch under the traffic of 7,000,000 vehicles 
of all kinds. 


Extremely Low Cost of upkeep is the true measure of the value of 
Cost of Upkeep any road. Concrete roads five, six, seven and 

eight years old are being kept in perfect condition 
for a very small fraction of the cost of maintaining less rigid con- 
struction. Two or three men with a kettle of tar can keep in order 
many miles of concrete, at small annual cost. 


| 3 You are interested in having permanent roads in yourcommunity. See your road 
es officials and insist upon a system of them built now with adequate funds raised 

2 by a good roads bond issue. It takes a lifetime to build a system of permanent 
" ; roads by laying scattered stretches with current road funds. You want your 
roads good while you are still alive to enjoy them. Write us for Booklet No. 136. 


: PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


. Soak Offices at 

: cs TLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 

oe . Hurt Building 111 West Washington St. Southwestern Life Bldg. 
: DENVER INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY _—— 

i ? Ideal Building Merchants Bank Building _Commerce Building 

: i NEW YORK PARKERSBURG PITTSBURGH ae 

i 101 Park Avenue Union Trust Building Farmers Bank Building 
mh , SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


A ¥ Kearns Building Rialto Building Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 
i 5 


) | CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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more than a few months. It was held 
that they would soon splinter up and go 
to pieces. This planking too was sur- 
faced with fine gravel and oil and it has 
worn for several years under an extremely 
heavy traffic and has hardly shown any 
signs of wear. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the portable roads of the desert 
will not wear equally well. It is hard to 
tell what effect the extreme summer heat 
may have on this exposed surface of oil, 
but probably it will not harm it. 

With a characteristic thoroughness the 
highway engineers have allowed for every 
possible contingency. At distances of 
about a thousand feet turnout spaces 
have been provided with ample room 
for two cars to pass. This in itself is not 
remarkable, for some such arrangement 
would have to be provided; particularl 
when it is remembered that there is A 
most unfathomable sand waiting for its 
prey at each side of this automobile side- 
walk. But with a forethought that would 
make the much advertised organizers of 
German efficiency and detail blush with 
envy, planks have been left here and there 
to assist the unfortunate motorist who 
inadvertently gets off the track. These 
planks are not alone left here ready to his 
hand that he may extricate himself the 
more easily, but also that he may not 
tear up the roadway in his frenzy. Could 
we ask more of a paternal government 
than this? It is only to be hoped that 
these life-saving planks ‘will not meet the 
same fate as so many railroad ties that 
lie by the side of the track for emergency 
use, for there are hoboes on the modern 
desert, and a warm fire feels good at 
night even in the American Egypt. 

he cost of constructing this strange 
road of the desert has been $8,500 per 
mile, and four months have been con- 
sumed in the work. It is not alone inter- 
esting in showing the ingenuity and re- 
source that modern highway engineers 
will use in overcoming their problems, 
but it shows equally the lengths to which 
we are willing to go that we may make our 
highway system complete and continuous. 























This peculiar type of desert road can be 
easily moved from place to place 
to meet changing conditions 
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au yee } The Standard of Tire Value 
) his f PEs ; ; ; 
i : E quality they are unexcelled—mileage 
inne : : i 4 returns prove it. Buy at least a pair of Fisk 
suld of.) & Non-Skids and subject them to a compara- 
rent tive test with other tires. That will change 
that your whole idea of tire value — you'll always 
the =f be a Fisk enthusiast—thousands of car 
hat % ; owners began to use Fisk Non-Skids the 
ae if? : fa = f very same way. 
at ae ; Bees es A Special Feature of Fisk Tize Value is The Policy of Com- 
; : Be ‘ plete and uniform FREE Tire Service In More Than 125 Fisk 
pete Direct Branches—truly a Nationel Service. 
nge i ee Whether you use Fisk Tires or not this service is 
per 3 : : FREE —no charge except for actual repairs and 
on- : ™ supplies—you are under no obligations at any time 
ter- ; 5 in any Fisk Branch. 
re- ‘ é : Pacific Coast Branches in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
ers p & Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Oakland, Sacramento, 
, Fresno, Pasadena, Riverside, Hollywood, Reno and Phoenix. 
ms, ; 4 : : Look in telephone book for street address. 
ich 9 ? : : | Fisk Tires are on sale throughout the West. ‘ 
z whe a SS fk 
xsl : 26 Before leaving home on any tour, write for complete list of Fisk hs | 
us. : } 2 : Service Branches and travel the ‘FREE Tire Service Route.” : : i 


THE FISK RUBBER CO., of N. Y., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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A TEMPLE in Japan a number of tortoises placed on stone 

ablets go through walking movements without effecting a 

=a) change of location. The tablets have been greased and the 

slippery surfaces do not afford the friction-hold necessary to locomo- 

tion. Though this trick, first played on the tortoises centuries ago, 

thwarted travel instead of aiding it, it demonstrates the theory of lubri- 
cation—the elimination of friction. 

Modern lubrication, with its specific application to present-day 
activity and needs, is demonstrated with Zerolene and the motor car. 
Every one of the great army of Zerolene users knows through per- 
sonal experience that Zerolene solves lubrication problems. You can 
demonstrate for yourself with your own car. Use Zerolene and enjoy 
the advantages of correct and scientific lubrication. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 
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: Ti cide Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Portland, Oregon. 

SunseT MaGazinE devotes a portion of 
its space to communications from 
“Readers, Gentle and Otherwise,” in 
which typewritten bouquets and brick- 
bats sent to the publishers are given 
prominence. The size and shape of the 
magazine, editorial mention, topics con- 
sidered and the worth of the publication 
are subject of comment, favorable and 
denunciatory. The publishers are open- 
minded, and do not hesitate to print the 
letters they receive. They believe that 
they are sending out a magazine worth 
while, and a majority of their readers will 
agree with them. SuNsET is a splendid 
publication. It carries illustrations of 
merit, and its text is of a superior char- 
acter. It is representative of the West, 
truthful in its descriptive stories, valuable 
for its information, convenient in its 
make-up, clean and interesting. 

Pacific Semaphore. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

I have been a regular reader of the 
Sunset and the old Pacific Monthly for 
twelve years, having seen it first on a 
news stand in Seattle. [I am very much 
in love with your beautiful western coun- 
try and that is the reason I have enjoyed 
the old style Sunset. The shape of the 
magazine makes no difference to me; it 1s 
what is between the covers that counts. 
As the name “‘Sunset”” means western, [ 
suggest that you either go back to the old 
style or else change the name. I can read 
all the articles I want to in other maga- 
zines about the war, politics and other 
things that are happening all over the 
world but good interesting reading about 
the West, such as you used to have, I 
always found in Sunser until this year 
and now it is almost pushed out by other 
subjects. The articles that have appeared 
from time to time, about what is going on 
in the world, are well written and interest- 
ing, but the Sunser MAGAZINE is no 
place for them. I am enclosing my check 
for another year’s subscription so as to 
get the book entitled “The Land of Living 
Color” but the magazines will probably 
be sold for junk. Maser L. Deane. 

Ashville, New York. 

I wish you would kindly refrain from 
running such exercising articles about 
whether California is worth protecting. 
It makes us New Yorkers very nervous 
to read this. More especially so when you 
run an article about “‘Pork” in the same 
issue. 

Friend Wood-row will not soon forget 
thee, Oh, Golden One! Didst thou not 
rush him into the White House when New 
York would-not? 

And thus, for the coming four years, 
New York—not California—will not be 
worth protecting. California will smell 
PORK to the heavens, while New York 
will not even have a taste. 

Congratulations on the share that shall 
be California’s. Earte W. Gace. 

Riverside, California. 

{ am very much pleased with SuNsET 
Macazine. | liked the atticle on the grape 
industry of California. It was a fair and 
honest article. I wish we had more such 
articles to read. J. W. Amstutz. 
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Spatula 
2103 $,25 





Ham Slicer 
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For Every 
Cutting Purpose 
— 


Pocket Knives, Carving NY 
Sets, Table Knives and Forks, UNIvERSA uD 
Kitchen Knives, etc., in various *°“\S"\% ye 
grades, sizes and designs at prices to 3 Blades 

suit every pocketbook. aii 


The blades in UNIVERSAL Cutlery 
are made from the highest grade 
steel, hardened, tempered and 
sharpened by an exclusive pro- 
cess which insures a perfect cut- 


\ | 
Shears, qd - 
4 


UNIVERSAL ting edge that can be sharpened 


Cooks Knife 
3191 
8in $1.50. 
Sizes 
4 in, 








UNIVERS: 











Kitchen C ‘ i i 
itchen Cutlery time and time again. 


Ny 
aN 
a 


azors' 
$1.00 and upwards 





73109 | $3.50 
3 Blades 
Pearl Handle 





‘UNIVERSAL ) 
CUTLERY 


is made not only from the best 
materials but by workmen of ex- 
ceptional skill, aided by the most 
modern machinery. An experience 
of over half a century spent in 
making high grade cutlery has 
taught us many ways of bettering 
our product and today it stands 
foremost in quality, workmanship, 
durability and serviceability. 





\ 
"€ 











In order that you may easily recog- 
nize UNIVERSAL Cutlery each 
piece is plainly stamped with the 
UNIVERSAL Trade Mark, which 
is the maker’s guarantee of absolute 


satisfaction to you. UNIVERSAL Tabie 


Knives and Forks 
When you’re buying cutlery simply Bie mat ty 
see that the UNIVERSAL Trade 


Mark is on each piece—then you’ve 
applied the most rigid test. 





Tad stare {UNIVERSALY cack tase 


bg br: ie Pl 
On sale at all good stores 
Write Dept. No. 613 for Free Booklets 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


“Master cutlers for over half a century” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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the West, its lands and industries. 


organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


‘The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
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$ POTATOES $ 


The high cost of living has made the lowly 
le to be d 


potato a vegetab P e house- 
wife is paying today from 5 to 10 cents per 
pound for this necessity. 

The Salinas Burbank, grown to perfection 
in the river sediment of the Salinas valley, 
Monterey county, is known the world over. 
Here the production averages from 75 to 125 
sacks of 125 pounds each to the acre. 

San Francisco alone affords a market for 
many times the present production. 

One Salinas rancher produced 5,600 sacks 
on thirty-eight acres, an average of 155 sacks 
to the acre. What is the value of a crop like 
this at present prices? 

All kindsYof fruits, grains, and vegetables 
can be grown to advantage in various parts of 
the county and its nearness to San Francisco, 
but 100 miles to the north, affords a ready 
market for all products. 





Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















The Land of Contentment 


Sonoma county, the chosen home of Luther 
Burbank, because of its ideal climate, rich soil 


and p g envir is calling to you to 
also share in its wonders. It is a county for 
the small farmer; from 10 to 20 acres will pro- 
vide for the average family with comfort and 
independence. e following list shows the 
diversified nature of its products. 

Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 

Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 

It is the largest dry-wine producing county in 
the state. 

In fact Sonoma county will produce all farm 
crops, but those above mentioned are the 
leaders at present. 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 




















Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 


dress plainly written. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


New Zealand Flax in California 
Q. I understand that New Zealand 


flax is the coming cash crop in California. 
I am told that this plant whose fiber an- 
swers the same purpose as hemp and sisal, 
will produce enormous crops and that 
$800 an acre may be expected. Can you 
tell me whether it would be advisable to 
grow this plant and whether large profits 
really are assured? Does it really require 
much water?—C. M., Los Attos, CAL. 


A. The New Zealand flax has been 
tried out very considerably here in Cali- 
fornia. It has not proved to be a thor- 
oughly desirable fiber plant in this 
country owing to the fact that we have a 
very low humidity record. The New 
Zealand flax requires a very high humid- 
ity for its best development and unless 
this high humidity prevails decortication 
is exceedingly expensive, if not practically 
impossible. While it is true that the de- 
cortication process requires submersion 
in water for some time, nevertheless, even 
with this submersion, if this humidity of 
atmosphere does not prevail during the 
growth of the plant, the results are un- 
satisfactory. It is not, up to date, possible 
for this country to compete with the New 
Zealand grown product. Of course, under 
the present war conditions, the product is 
very much higher priced than it ordinarily 
is, but even at these high prices, which we 
may consider as merely a passing phase 
in the industry, it would not be, according 
to the experimental work so far done, a 
desirable crop for exploitation in this 
state. 


Renting Wheat Land in Eastern 
Washington 


Q. Asa subscriber to Sunset I should 
like some information regarding land in 
Adams county in eastern Washington. I 
am offered a 960-acre farm to ranch on 
shares. The landlord furnishes tools, 
machinery, seeds, sacks and stock, I fur- 
nishing manual and supervisory labor. 
What kind of a lease will be fairtous both? 
I expect to farm and harvest the land with 
a tractor. What should this land produce 
in wheat? What is the rainfall, tempera- 
ture, etc.? Is it a good stock country ?— 
H. R. S., Ben Lomonpn, Cat. 


A. The usual plan of renting in the 
dry wheat belt is for the renter to furnish 


all teams, tools, seed, etc., for two-thirds 
of the crop, placing the owner’s one-third 
in the warehouse. In some cases the 
owner furnishes sacks for his one-third 
and in other cases the renter is supposed 
to deliver it in sacks free from all expense 
in the warehouse. Where the landlord 
furnishes everything but labor and super- 
vision, it is customary to divide the crop 
equally between the landlord and the 
renter, with the landlord’s half delivered 
at the warehouse. 

The rainfall in Adams county varies 
from about seven or eight inches per an- 
num in the southwestern part of the 
county to nearly 15 inches per annum in 
the northwestern part of the county. 
Farming is very safe in the northwestern 
part and very precarious in the south- 
western part, the rainfall increasing quite 
rapidly from the southwest to the north- 
east. In the best half of the county, by 
following the usual practice of growing 
wheat alternate years with summer-fallow 
as a preparation for the wheat crop, yields 
will vary from 10 to 40 bushels per acre, 
20 to 25 bushels per acre being considered 
a good average yield. Yields of 50 bushels 
per acre have sometimes been secured but 
cannot be-expected, therefore in making 
your plans consider only the average yield. 

This is not a good stock country except 
to the extent that live stock can be util- 
ized to pick up the waste and to graze the 
scab lands along the coulées, which cut up 
the whole of the Inland Empire to a 
greater or less extent. In the extreme 
southwestern part of the county quite a 
good many farms have been abandoned 
and are gradually becoming sodded with 
native grass and weeds. These tracts 
furnish some cheap pasture. You will 
appreciate from this that it is not a first- 
class stock country. 

In the drier portions of the county 
where wheat growing is most precarious, 
rye is coming to be considered quite a 
stable crop. The _ Hill mustard and 
Russian thistle are becoming very trouble- 
some and rye, on account of the fact that 
it grows at a low temperature and makes 
more growth during the warm spells in 
late fall, winter and early spring than does 
wheat, is able to smother the weeds or 
hold them down better than wheat. Some 
of the land in the southwestern part of the 
county is beginning to drift and rye is 
found to be one of the most satisfactory 
crops to hold the drifting soil. 
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Before deciding definitely upon so im- 
portant a proposition as the renting of a 
g6o acre farm, it would be well to find out 
more definitely the exact conditions— 
where the farm is located. It is apt to be 
a first-class proposition in the moister 
half of the county, but should be con- 
sidered pretty carefully if located in the 
drier half of the county. 


A Mechanic Wants a Small Farm 


Q. Being a reader of the SuNseT, 
would you please give me your opinion 
of some of those slips on the back of this 
page. I am a young man of 28 years of 
age, and would like to know if I could 
make a living on any of these bargains. 
It looks to me like they would be awfully 
cheap at such price. i not a farmer, 
and have a mother and father quite old. 
Do you think if I bought one of these 
farms I could also learn through some- 
one how to farm and take care of it? I 
have twenty-five hundred dollars, also I 


am an assembler here, have assembled all | 


kinds of different machinery on the bench. 
Do you think it wise for me to take up 
one of those advertised bargains?—J. H., 
ToLepo, Ouro. 


A. Before discussing the clippings you 
enclosed in your letter we will give you 
some general advice which may make such 
a discussion almost unnecessary. With 

our limited capital and with your total 
lack of farming experience you should not 
consider an attempt to make your living 
from a small piece of land solely. By 
bringing your mother and father to the 
mild climate of California you could 
probably prolong their lives and you 
might eventually make your own future 
much brighter. Your best plan would be 
to buy a small piece of land quite near 
Los Angeles, preferably in the San Fer- 
nando valley within easy reach of one of 
the many electric lines radiating out of 
the city. You could live on this Jand with 
your parents and they, with your help at 
odd times, could get started in the chicken 
business. You should get work at your 
present trade in some of the iron works or 
automobile assembling plants of Los An- 
geles. Gradually the land could be im- 
—— till it paid a good part of your 
iving expenses, and from the first you 
would at least be saving rent. In this 
way you could learn something of farm- 
ing methods and opportunities and you 
could also find out whether you like this 
kind of work. Your mother and father 
in turn would be enabled to lead a much 
happier and pleasanter life. 

This would be a much wiser plan than 
any attempt to make a living from the 
soil alone at first and stake your all in 
success or failure. But as we suggest, if 
you were to earn a living separately, and 
gradually feel your way towards becoming 
independent with revenue from your small 
farm your chances of ultimate success 
would be very much greater. 

The data you give us to judge these 
ranches that are offered for sale is the 
meagerest and we can only advise you to 
The three-acre fruit 
ranch with 350 bearing trees is altogether 
too small to produce a living for three 
people without any additional source of in- 
come. We do not think that your capital 
is sufficient to swing the other proposition 
offered you. It requires an investment of 








The Trees Are Full of Blossoms 
Soon They'll Be Laden With Fruit 


IS year’s crop in Sacramento County will be a “‘buster.”” 
There is no getting around it. The fruit man and the 
farmer are happy as larks. 

tl But this year will be no great exception to the rule in 
= Sacramento County. Here ‘big crops are common. 
Climate, soil and all other conditions are right for successful agri- 
cultural pursuits. 
From Sacramento County are shipped those high-priced quick profit 
products that make farming worth while—pears, plums, cherries, 
prunes, hops, oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, 
olives, figs, alfalfa—all special crops with a big demand at fancy prices. 
Not two decades ago the greater part of Sacramento County was given 
over to the growing of grain. The land long since proved far too valu- 
able for such crops. Now the acreage of the more profitable crops is 
enlarging constantly. 
A government report says that eventually every twenty acres of this 
great county will support a family. Isn’t that worth deep considera- 
tion by every man who really wants a home! 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be 
desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the county. 
There is room for a great number of new settlers here. A comparatively 
small percentage of the total cultivable acreage is farmed intensively. 
We want, we need more farmers. You may learn something to your 
advantage if you will send for illustrated literature. Tell us what 
branch of farming interests you and ask us all the questions you want 
answered. We have special investigators, farm advisers, experts in 
all lines ready to advise and help the settler. 








IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH 

COUNTRY 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 
West’’—Boatin ‘Bothing. 
Fishing, Golf Tennis, 
Motoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 

BYRON HOT 

SPRINGS 
Curative mineral Springs 
and modern equipment. 

PASO ROBLES HOT 

SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 

HIGH SIERRAS 
For the lover of Nature in 
her wildest moods. 

YOSEMITE and 

BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 

SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain, seaand shore. 

LOS ANGELES 
The ‘*Heart"’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


A mile high—among the 
pines reached by the 
101 mile ride on the rim 
of the worl 
SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 
in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, El Camino 
Real, from San, Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
part—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 
or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
*“*Apache Trail of Arizona’’ 











| about $4000 cash. 


| farming operations. 


| $2,000 to start in the chicken business on | 


| the start with experience and luck. 

Let us repeat that your best chance is 
to obtain employment in Los Angeles 
and go slowly and cautiously with your 
If you do not expect 
too much from them at first you will be 
very wise. 


A Family of Nine and Inexperience 


Q. Kindly tell me if you think it wise 
for a family of nine, six boys and one girl, 
the oldest seventeen, to move where we 
know nothing of the country. My hus- 
band does logging and road contracting. 
If we could sell our place would have 
We dislike the long 
cold winters and my health is poor. Peo- 
ple say California is just for the rich. We 
don’t care for fruit raising but would like a 
small cattle ranch near the foothills. I 
suppose there isn’t much chance of trad- 
ing our land for California land. We 


surely could share the sunshine with the 


| rich at least.—S. G. 


K., BripGEPorRT, 
WASHINGTON. 


A. You could certainly share the sun- 
shine with the rich, and it is possible that 
you could do very much more than this. 
So many elements enter into your situa- 
tion that we hesitate to advise you. Has 
your husband had any farming expe- 
rience? This is a primary consideration. 
A man in full strength and a practical 


| farmer with $4000, with even as large a 


family as yours, could certainly make a 


| go of ranching in California. To do this he 
| would have to start on reasonably priced 
| land which could be bought with a com- 


paratively small amount down and a long 
term of payment. For your purposes we 


| should suggest alfalfa and stock raising 


on irrigated land in some dev eloped 
section. 

The great difficulty that looms up be- 
fore you is your inexperience, both in 
agriculture and with local conditions, for 
with so large a family as yours you would 
have to make a success from the very 
start. It would be almost fatal for you to 
try to learn from experience and you 
could not afford to travel about to any ex- 


| tent making a personal investigation of 


local conditions. A family of nine might 
be very useful at times on a ranch, but in 
traveling 
be somewhat at a disadvantage. 


about the country you would 


If you hope to get a cattle ranch near | 


the foothills where the stock could graze 
on an open range, we could not give you 
much encouragement. There are very 
few opportunities to obtain such land and 
a large acreage would have to be pur- 
chased. When cattle are grazed in this 
way it is estimated that there must be at 


least an acre of land to each animal that | 


is raised. More capital than you have is 
necessary to establish such a ranch. But 
in your circumstances you must hope to 
get at least some return from your land 
the first season. 


able to carry yourself along. 

We do not want to seem too discourag- 
ing, and if your husband was an experi- 
enced farmer we would offer no objections 
to your plans. The right kind of men 
with less than $4000 can and do make a 


| success of farming under California con- 
| ditions. 


For with an immediate | 
| return on your investment you would be 


| 
| 
| 


| a scale that would support a family from | 

















Sheep Raisin 
is Profitable 
in Oregon 


The production of sheep 


and wool is one of 
Oregon’s important in- 
dustries. There are more 
than two million sheep 
in the state and the wool 
output exceeds sixteen 
million pounds yearly. 
Oregon sheep have won 
international cham- 
pionships. 


The climate of the 
Willamette Valley is not 
unlike that of England 
and the long wool sheep 
of the WiJlamette Valley 
in competition with their 
English relatives usually 
come away with the blue 


ribbon. Most of the 


“sheep are Cotswold or 


Shropshire. 


Do you want to know 
more about sheep raising 
in Oregon? Also of the 
climatic conditions and 
the price of land? Then 
write for free booklets 
“Oregon for the Settler” 
and ‘Oregon Almanac.” 
The latter booklet issued 
by the Secretary of State. 


Address 
JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LINES 
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We are having booklet sent you telling | 
of various parts of the state where we con- 
sider opportunities most favorable. When 
you have studied this material, write us 
again and we will try to assist you in a 
more definite way. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Q. Would appreciate a little informa- 
tion regarding the country around Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico. I have in mind a 
4o-acre ranch about three miles south- 
east of that place. I spent nearly a year 
in this town nearly ten years ago and it 
impressed me as being a fertile valley. 
Has it panned out that way? Are there 
any crops that can be raised successfully 
by dry farming in this location What 
crops, grains, vegetables, etc., can be 
grown most successfully by irrigation? 
Is there water underground to be had in 
sufficient quantities for irrigation and at 
what approximate depth? Is there a 
market for grains, vegetables, etc., nearby 
or would produce have to be shipped some 
distance? Is Alamogordo a good poultry 
and egg market, and are chickens as 
profitable there as any place?—E. M. H., 
SALIsBuRY, Mo. 


A. We have referred your letter to a 
reliable source in New Mexico and have 
just received the following reply: 

“The rainfall in the district south and 
east of Alamogordo is too light for success- 
ful production 9f crops by dry-farming 
methods, the average precipitation ac- 
cording to available records being between 
11 and 12 inches per annum. This dis- 
trict lies at the base of the Sacramento 
Mountains. The land near the moun- 
tains is quite sloping and the soil of the 
coarse, gravelly type so often found at 
such points. The type of soil gradually 
changes to finer textures as the distance 
from the mountains increases. In some 
places quite heavy adobe soil is found 
three or four miles from the mountains. 
Certain pretty well defined areas receive 
flood waters from canyons emptying from 
the mountains. These flood waters are 
used in irrigating forage crops and a few 
small orchards and gardens. All of the 
land of any agricultural value has been 
taken up. A few pumping plants for irri- 
gation purposes have in installed dur- 
ing the last few years. The water lift 
varies from about fifty feet to more than 
two hundred feet, the average being per- 
haps around one hundred feet. I am not 
in position to give you any definite infor- 
mation as to the degree of success of these 
pumping propositions, as it is difficult in 
most cases to get the necessary informa- 
tion from the farmers on which to base 
conclusions which I would feel like pass- 
ing on to others. Some of the owners of 
pumping plants have other sources of 
revenue so that they are practically inde- 
pendent of any income that might arise | 
from the use of the pumping plant. Some | 
properties in that section where the water | 
lift is reasonable, appear to me to have a 
fair degree of merit, if well handled. 

“Alamogordo affords a good limited 
market for poultry products ‘and El Paso, 
86 miles distant, is an excellent market for 
such products of guaranteed quality. I 
consider the Alamogordo district offers 
very good opportunity for a competent 
poultryman.” 
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European and American Plan 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 





WILL NOT MAKE YOU 
A MILLIONAIRE, BUT— 


Qin Fresno County, California, if you have the requisite energy and aptitude for farm life success, 
you can live comfortably and happily and “‘lay by’”’ aneat sum from the earnings from a 
twenty-acre farm. 

@There are more small farms—ten to forty acres—in Fresno County than in any other section of 
California. The reason may summed up in a few words—rich soil, fine climate and cheap 
irrigation water. 

The crops grown here are the kind that find ready market at good prices—raisins, figs, grapes, 
oranges, peaches, vegetables, etc., and the dairy and stock farm yield their greatest revenue 
under conditions almost ideal. 

Fresno County markets annually $40,000,000 worth of products—enough to feed an empire, 
and yet the production possibilities of the county have scarcely been scratched. 

qWe want more farmers. If you are aking an opportunity to better yourself send for our 
descriptive literature at once. Tell us what branch of farming appeals to you, give us an idea 
of about the amount you have available for an investment and we will write you promptly 
what opportunities are here for you. 


Send for illustrated literature and full information about successful small farm homes. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga; 


Clovis; 


or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Selma 
Chamber of Commerce, Selma; Clovis Chamber of Commerce, 
Commerce, Reedley; Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
burg; Fowler Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fowler; Parlier Chamber of 


Reedley Chamber of 








Commerce, Parlier; Raisin City 

Chamber of Commerce,Raisin City; = 

Riverdale Chamber of AN, = 

punene,_ evade: lon \\ L-= & 
aton amber o \ —_— 4 ¢ 

Commerce, Laton; Ker- - a \\ / —— >.% A 

man Chamber of Com- AA Yip, > “ison é of 

merce, Kerman; Orange Yl 4 Ly wee 


Cove Chamber of Com- 
merce, Orange Cove; 
Caruthers Chamber of 
Commerce, Caruthers; 
Squaw Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, Squaw 


Valley. 








By 





HOTEL LEIGHTON, Los Angeles 


Special rates 
by week or month 
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The Penitent 
Brothers 


(Continued from page 28) 


fell prone upon the ground. As he rolled 
over, the black mask was pulled aside from 
the lower part of his face. Someone 
screamed beside me. It was Maria, 
Pablo’s wife. 

“Ah, Lios mio,” she cried, like that 
other Mary, as she rushed to the boy’s 
side. “It 1s Pablito, my little son!” 

After the Penitentes had assembled in 
the capilla the crowd carre in and filled 
the end of the room. ‘The Hermano 
Major read from a book and led the 
chanted prayers. The room was dimly 
lighted with twelve candles which burned 
in front of the altar. To show how each 
of the disciples fersook Christ, the candles 
were blown out one by one, after calling 
the name of each unfaithful apostle. 

When the room was totally dark an 
unearthly noise shook the walls and low 
rafters. This was the service of the 
“Tinieblas” or Reign of Darkness. All 
the dread sounds in the world seemed 
combined in that unholy cin—earthquake, 
thunder, and the roar of an angry sea. 
For an hour in the darkness the officers 
beat upon tin pans, clanked chains to- 
gether and shot pistols into the air; the 
pitero’s flute shrieked above all the 
clamor; women prayed aloud fer their 
loved ones in Purgatory and children 
cried out in terror of the fearsome 
darkness. 

At midnight the Tinieblas stopped and 
the final march to “Calvario” began, 
winding up the steep trail to the top of 
the mountain. Only a few years ago the 
Penitentes drew lots to see which of their 

number should be crucified. He was 
nailed to the cross and left there until 
discoloration set in. Then he was taken 
down. Sometimes he survived, but more 
often he was buried on the lonely crest of 
the meuntain. His shoes were sent to his 
family in token of his death but otherwise 
it was never mentioned. The family re- 
joiced that such a blessing had come upon 
them, for then they were sure of the re- 
ward of Heaven. This practice has been 
given up through the teachings of the 
Catholic church and the Presbyterian 
missionaries and an effigy is crucified 
in place of one of the Penitentes. But 
the lashings and cries and moans which 
fill the air around the foot of the cross 
tell too vividly the story of the great 
crucifixion. 

Spent with the strain of the Holy 
Week services, the Penitentes straggled 
homewards as the night grew less dark. 
They were ready for the Peace of Easter. 

Cn account of the exaggerated stories 
which have been circulated regarding 
these old customs, the order has kecome 
more secretive and keenly resents any 
criticisms of its practices. This feeling 
has grown to such an extent that a law 
was passed by the last lerislature making 
it a criminal libel to defame any of the 
customs of the order. The accompany- 
ing photographs were taken at a personal 
risk on account of this attitude against 


publicity. 
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Cline’s 
Injunction 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Jimmy, your plan won’t work; they’re 
all agin it—you do your stint as it’s laid 
out; and the nigher you come to doing it, 
the nigher you come to gitting a bran- 
new high-power.” 

Different members of the family were 
sent on their various errands; while Cline 
went up to the office of the Gem Mining 
Company, where he found Boggs at his 

esk,. 

“Be ye the owner of the Gem Mine?” 

“Not exactly, yet I’m a stockholder.” 

“Can ye make a binding deal?” 

“Yes; my signature will bind the com- 
pany.” 

“Well, now I tell ye. Go before the Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and sign me a clear bill 
of sale for these claims according to the 
location of the monuments, and tear up 
that paper ye call an injunction, an’ we'll 
let ye be; otherwise, when the sun reaches 
Larson’s Butte, we’ll commence serving 
our injunction on you’uns.” 


FS Spring was puzzled; he was quite cer- 
tain that the Clines had not been tothe 
county seat; equally sure he was that no 
legal proceedings had been started by any 
one else. He reasoned, and rightly, that 
the Clines must have figured out some 
primitive way of making trouble. The 
experience of the previous day was 
vividly before his mind, and his escape 
from serious injury was to him a miracle 
indeed, since Cline was famous because of 
his skill with a rifle. While this threat 
had some of the earmarks of a bluff or 
plain hold-up, yet he could not rid him- 
self of the impression that people like 
Clines never bluff. This bluffing game, 
he fancied, belonged to a people of an 
advanced stage of civilization; for in- 
stance, he might be able to turn the 
trick, but the Clines, never. However, 
he must delay matters. Time is what he 
needed. Really, time is what he must 
have. 

“Mr. Cline, I do not understand. 
You'll have to be more explicit. Further, 
I will want three or four days to confer 
with my colleagues before I will be able 
to reach a definite conclusion.” 

“Nary a minute after the sun reaches 
Larson’s Butte; an’ it’s getting on right 
smart now.” 

“But, Mr. Cline, just what do you 
mean by your. injunction?” 

. A sneer of contempt overspread Cline’s 
ace. 

“D’ye reckon I’m idgit enough to set a 
trap for ye, then pint it out so’s ye won’t 
get your foot in it? Our injunction will 
explain itself. You won’t need any book- 
larning to know what it means when we 
cut loose. I’ve said all I’m going to; get 
busy or look out.” 

When Cline had gone Boggs showed 
by his actions that he was very nervous. 

e reflected: This is a matter for the 
sheriff; but he is eighty miles away. 
However, I will call him anyway; he 
would be able to reach here by tomorrow 
morning if he took the high trail. 

He rang and rang, but could get no 
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: underground cement irrigation system and street border rows of palm trees, 
ee pine trees and rose bushes. 
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A SUNKIST HOME FOR YOU 


For an INVESTMENT or HOMESITE you may have a newly planted 
“Sunkist” orange, lemon or grapefruit grove. One that has been growing 
two, three, four, five years or longer. Full bearing groves are obtainable at 
proportionate prices. <s Oe oe 

Fontana groves are to be had in divisions of five, ten, fifteen, twenty or ™ 
forty acres. A suitable estate for the retiring merchant or a profitable home ‘¥% 
for the man of comfortable means. Five or ten acres will provide a reasonable 
income. 

Fontana groves are complete in every particular—including modern 





The same efficient organization in charge of the FOURTEEN THOU- 
SAND ACRES NOW UNDER CULTIVATION will take care of your 
property or direct and advise the newcomer. 

One hundred and eighty-one people living in all parts of the world are 
owners of Fontana groves. 

The “Partnership of the Hen and the Orange” is an original Fontana 
plan that enables you to own a young grove—live on it at once—and pro- 
vides a good income while the trees are coming into maturity. 

Experimenting and unnecessary costs are eliminated in the successful 
Fontana poultry plan. Able direction and supervision are yours by right of 
membership in the Fontana Poultry Association. 

Fontana is situated on three main line railroads—Pacific Electric, Santa 
Fe, Southern Pacific. 

Three main highways—Foothill Boulevard, Coast to Coast Highway and 
Highland Boulevard, pass through Fontana. All of Southern California’s 
highways and boulevards are accessible from Fontana. 

Los Angeles is located fifty boulevard miles west—an easy two hours 
drive, or an hour and forty-five minutes by Electric or Steam roads. 

Riverside is a short eleven miles ride southeast and San Bernardino only 
eight highway miles due east. 

References as to the stability, integrity and reliability of this Company 
are made as follows: 

First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 
San Bernardino National Bank. 

First National Bank of Rialto. 
Sunset Magazine. 

Shall we send the FONTANA BOOKLET and the PARTNERSHIP 
OF THE HEN AND THE ORANGE? All the information that you can 
write us regarding your future plans and available capital will enable us to 
submit a plan—specially suitable for you. 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


Los Angeles Office FONTANA, | 
548 South Spring St. California 
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ATLIN i: YUKON 


See Alaska— Atlin and the Yukon via the 


inside “passage.” Unquestion- 


famed, 
ably one of the grandest and most interesting 


trips in the world. Read what tourists say about 
the trip to this Northland in our booklet “Opin- 
ions’—this and other decidedly interesting book- 
lets—a new map and information regarding round 
trip fares, etc., free on request—New steamers— 
Parlor observation cars—-Excellen: meals and 
service. 
Another trip to see the Midnight Sun at Fort 
Yukon sailing from Seattle about June 15th 
HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
105 W. Washington St., Chicago 812 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


White Pass & Yukon Route 


( lo the far y 
EASTERN CITIES 


Best of Service is Offered 
to Travelers in the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
and 
PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 
LOS ANGELES andCHICAGO 
Via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 
SAN FRANCISCO, 643 MARKET STREET 
LOS ANGELES, 501 SO. SPRING STREET 
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UST RAL 


Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (April 8, 24th, May 15th, June 5th) 
Return Ist class, $887.50: 2nd class, $225; including China and 
Japan. Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, 865. H. E. BURNETT, 
17 Battery Place, New York or OCEANIC 8. S. 00.. 
675 Market St., S. F., Cal. 


SY DN EY: SHORT LINE 











With a Western School, MEN and ¥ 
WOMEN you can easily obtain the 
education and training that will 


place you in the well paid class. We 

have a special way to help you, with- 

out your leaving home, or your present 

position. NOW is the time to make a start. Mail coupon 
below teday. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 8. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


lam interested in the subject before which I have marked X. 
— Agriculture English Branches —Law—General 
—Advertising —Horticulture —Normal 
—Bookkeeping —Kindergarten —Poultry Raising 


—Salesmanship 
—Stenography 
—Typewriting 


—Drawing—Arch., Freehand, and Mech. 
—Engineering—Auto, Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical. 


Address 

















answer. He shook up the telephone, but 


' still no answer, then he stepped outside 


and looked at the wires. Everything 
appeared to be all right; after repeated 
efforts, however, no answer came. 

“T expect another tree has fallen across 
the line,” he muttered. 

He decided that the office was a very 
poor place to stay; so he went up to the 
mine. In consultation with the foreman, 
the only plausible conclusion at which 
they could arrive was: that the Clines 
would be up to the office at the appointed 
time with their wagon load of artillery. 
Well, since there was no one there, they 
could shoot up the office if they wanted 
to. 


AS iAIN the Clines gathered at the gravel 
claim; intermingled with the feeling of 
awe and apprehension was one of antici- 
pation. Although they dreaded to put 
their plan in action, yet they were anx- 
ious to know if it would work. 

The sun continued to swing toward 
Larson’s Butte. The stillness of the 
forest was ominous. The whisper of the 
breeze through the pines seemed to tell ot 
impending disaster. Soon the great orb 
of day was close, very close; and directly 
it was over the scraggy tree at the top. 

“Well, they didn’t come,’ ” Spoke up 
Cline. Nee they’ll have to.” 

At this the waters of Flume creek were 
turned into the raise, and it was no boy’s 
creek either. 

“Now children, scatter; git to your 
places!” 

“But Paw, I want to stay and hear it 
gu’gle a few minutes.” 

“Jimmy, you git up the ridge where 
Uncle Bill is as fast as the Lord will let ye, 
and do as you're told.” 

Soon consternation reigned at the lower 
levels of the Gem Mine; while the flood 
was not sufficient to imprison the miners 
at work, it scared them so badly that they 
dropped their tools and ran. Warning 
was sent to out-of-the-way drifts and 
stopes; soon everybody was at the shaft. 

The cage made lightning trips between 
the levels and the surface, carrying each 
time an over-load of frightened miners. 
However, there were cool heads among 
the men; when the water had begun to 
fill the sump the great pump, the one held 
in reserve, was started. The water 
column sang from the hammering of the 
powerful pistons, its vibrations told 
plainly that the pump was up to full 
aah and even beyond its rating. 
The valves dropped as regular as the tick 
of a clock, but he water steadily gained. 
It caused the pump man some serious 
reflections as he watched this polished 
piece of machinery, the pride of his heart, 
quietly but surely being submerged. 
Very shortly the water was up to the 
motor, and then—well, there was only 
one thing left to do, and that was to get 
out as quickly as possible, because man 
had done all in his power. 

It was known by this time that Cline 
was flooding the mine. Boggs, on learn- 
ing that the big pump was lost, quickly 
decided on a plan of action. 

“Get all the men and bring the tools 
and we will throw a diverting dam across 
the creek.” 

In a few minutes the 


reached a place 


on Flume creek where the water could be 
turned, but nailed to a pine-tree was a 
recently worded notice: 


“Private Property, No Trespassing.” 
A grizzled mountaineer stood leaning on 
a nearby fence. 

“Say, our mine is being flooded; we 
wish to turn the creek.” 

“Well, it’s this-a-way: Cline has done 
me many a favor when I needed it; so I 
promised him this morning that I would 
allow no one on my land; and I keep my 
promises.” 

But Boggs in his present predicament 
could not stop on what one man had 
promised another; they were not his 
promises. 

“Over the fence, men, we have got to 
save the mine.” 

“Hold on! I expected this, but I warn 
you that this fence is a dead-line; now 

ou’re perfectly welcome to w alk over it, 
et agin, fair warning, ye won’t git very 
far, ’cause by that time ye’ll be busy try- 
ing to gether up yer entrails.” 

At this he quickly stepped back from 
the fence, leaving a clear space of 
about forty feet. Then looking first on 
one side of the gulch, then on the other, 
he placed his finger to his lips and blew a 
shrill whistle. A twig was heard to snap 
in the underbrush, then all was still. 
Then it was noticed that several miners 
began taking up their belts another 
notch, but having done so, they turned 
their backs to the fence. 

Boggs realized the situation instantly. 

“Well, men, let’s try it farther down; 
this isn’t the only place.” 


CS. they moved on following the creek 
towards the claims. On rounding a 
bend where the sides of the gulch were 
very steep, there stood three children; the 
oldest a girl, who looked to be about 
fourteen years of age. All were standing in 
position behind rocks and stumps. Three 
old-fashioned fowling-pieces, army mus- 
kets of the vintage of 63, were pointing in 
their direction, the hammers drawn back, 
and the copper-colored percussion caps 
glistening in the sun. Across the gulch 
was a piece of red yarn stretched from 
bush to bush; its meaning was very plain. 
A bushy-faced, husky-looking miner of 
the mountaineer type, who was in the 
lead, turned. 

“Men, wait a minute. I have some- 
thing I want to say. I’ve fought in the 
dark. I’ve killed cougar and bear with a 
knife. I’ve faced bullets when they come 
as thick as hail; and besides, it’s many the 
time I have sprung to the front in a bay- 
onet charge; ae when I come to a place 
where children are guarding their bread 
and butter with army muskets, I quit; 
and what is more, be the consequences 
what they may, the first man that takes a 
step farther has. me to fight.” At this he 
stood defiant. ‘‘Not only that,” he con- 
tinued. “I don’t like the looks of things 
anyway. ’Spose | we’ all go back to camp?” 

“Partner, you’re right; we’re with you 
to the last man. Come on, fellows, we’re 
on our way.” 

Taking the back trail they were soon 
lost to view. Boggs and the Bee held 
a short consultation, the gist of which was 
that the mine would be ruined if it was 
allowed to fill with water. The hanging 
wall was soft, the porphyry dike over it 
was loose and broken, a few pillars, a 
scattering stull here and there would be 
insufficient to hold it up in case of a wet- 
ting, caving would undoubtedly com- 
mence. The development to date had 
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cost close to half a million, a great portion 
would have to be done over again. 

“All we can do is to see Cline, but I 
guess it would be a waste of time unless 
we go to the justice first.” So saying 
they soon arrived at his office. 

“Write us out a bill-of-sale, or a quit- 
claim deed or something from the Gem 
Mining Company to Cline, so we can get 
him to stop flooding our mine.” 

The justice was aware of the situation, 


so he flew to the matter at hand and soon 


had an instrument ready. 

“Now, gentlemen, I reckon | better go 
over with you, being as I know Cline’s 
disposition in regard to the matter.” 


HEY found him near the raise, down 


which the water was rushing at a | 


great rate, carrying a vast quantity of 
loose earth and rocks. 

“Mr. Cline, here is the papers. Now 
there is no claim whatsoever agin your 
claims.” 

‘““D’ye mean that contraption they call 
an injunction cannot be used agin me? 
Nor any fool notion about homestead 
rights?” 

“Cline, I take my oath as the judicial 
re presentative of these parts, that that 
‘ere paper, which has been duly filled out, 
signed, witnessed and sealed, is an in- 
strument of the law that’ll squash any 
other claim or paper that any one, who- 
soever he may be, kin produce. It’s got 
the right names on it, my name, the seal 
of my office, and the Great Seal of these 

I mean of this great state t’ back’er up. 


Cline, yer safe fer now, and fer all time to 
come. ‘ 
“Boggs, ye swear to that?’ 
“T do. 
“Then we'll unloosen that injunction 
of ourn.” 


In a few moments the waters of Flume 
creek were bubbling merrily on their way 
in the old channel. 

A short time after, as a group of miners 
were standing near the claims, Jimmy 
number two came up. One of the men 
asked: 

‘“Where’s your gun?” 

“T threw it away, ’cause I’m going to 
have a new high-power next week.” 

“Say, your sister and your little 
brothers were very brave the other day.” 

“That’s nothin’; their guns wasn’t 
loaded; only a cap on. Paw said not to 
be afraid, ‘cause the bluff would work. 
But my gun was loaded where I stood 
guard.” 

“Boys, did you hear that?” 

They crowded around for further in- 
formation. 

“Well, but where were you? Why 
wasn’t you there?” 

“’Cause I was standing guard in an- 
other place.” 

But the fourteen-year-old girl would 
not stand for Jimmy being a hero when 
he had just spoiled her chances of being a 
heroine. 

“All Jimmy did was to break a stick 
when Uncle Bill whistled on his fingers. 
If he whistled again, he was to shoot; but 
he was hid away back up in the brush; 
and all he had in his gun was powder and 
paper. So there, smarty!” 
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hite, House 
- Coffee and Tess 


“None Better at Any Price” 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is always 
the same perfect blend of the highest 
grade coffees obtainable 
18 5 0 6B Oem 5 CO) OL) Oe B Ove Wor. Oui dotted ols) Com 
est product of the Orient. All varieties. 
Distributed by over 25,000 dealers in 
the United States i 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT : nut} 
All-tin packages keep contents in perfect condition : “WRI GHT com" 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Rie ero — ad 


Principal Coffee Roasters Boston—Chicago 
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into the Land of Sunshine and 
Prosperity. INVESTIGATE the 
Unexcelled living conditions and 
profits in 


NORTH WHITTIER GROVES 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NORTH WHITTIER HEIGHTS 
is the peer of California’s Orange, 
Grapefruit, Lemon, Walnut and 
Avocado lands. 

The WHITTIER District has the 
— m4 somning larger profits 

t t trus land 

This yield is due to perfect soil, PROTECTION FROM FROST, and scizatiic rare of the mewenn™ 
California’s best orchardists and discriminating buyers are investing in our young planted I, 2, and 3 
year old lemon, orange, grapefruit, avocado and softshell walnut orchards, or in unplanted lands suitable 
for orchard purposes in tracts of 5,10 and up to 50 acres in size. We will also plant or care for groves 
and sell on very easy terms if desired. 

Send for map showing orchard district of Southern California and location of North WHITTIER HEIGHTS. 

References: Whittier or Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


WHITTIER EXTENSION CO., °¥"« 81 518.20 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


President 








WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how to invest it in safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 











DENTOME 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
CERTIFICATE 
With Each Bottle 





LEMON MOUTH WASH 
BENEFITS and PREVENTS 


PYORRHEA 


Dentomel, a soothing, healing mouth 
wash that leaves a pleasing after taste. 

Lemon juice is acknowledged by 7 
all authorities to be the best antiseptic known. 

DENTOMEL is one of Nature’s own remedies and anti > 
septics, prepared byscientific a and concentration. / rr. 

Prominent dentists after thorough tests have prover J es. <4 
beyond doubt that Dentomel will cure Pyorrhea. vA * € ry > 

s. 

See money back guarantee. 

SEND COUPON for 8 ounce bottle that will 
convince you of its benefits. é x “ oe 

ww Se & ae 
Use Dentomel and save your teeth. 7 oe OLS 


California Sunshine and Health in Every Bottle. 4S oe a 
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Crater Lake 
Natonal 
Park 


By Aubrey Drury 


RATER LAKE lies in the heart of the 

Cascade Range, in southern Oregon 

—its surface 6,177 feet above sea- 

level. In many ways this is the most 
remarkable body of water in the world. There 
is no lake its equal in depth, no lake so blue, 
none surrounded by such precipitous walls. 
Its whole setting is strange and unusual: it is 
a lake in a mountain-top, occupying the crater 
of a burnt-out volcano. 

In the dim ages, before man dwelt upon the 
earth, the western margin of the North Ameri- 
can continent was an area of immense volcanic 
activity. From north to south stretched a 
long line of gigantic fire-mountains, from 
Mount Baker to Mount Lassen, a vast semi- 
circle of beacons flaming red. 

Greatest of all the volcanoes, far overtop- 
ping Lassen, more majestic than Shasta or 
Rainier, rose a huge conical peak that towered 
fifteen thousand feet, lighting up the clouds 
with the fierce glow of its internal fires. Four 
times the height of vaunted Vesuvius was 
Mount Mazama (for so this mighty mountain 
has been called), half as high again as Etna, 
greater even than Mauna Loa in Hawaii. For 
a century of centuries it looked down upon 
the score of lesser peaks that ringed it round 
with a girdle of flame. When later the world 
became gripped in arctic coldness, Mazama 
gleamed in an armor of ice, and from its heights 
crept huge grinding glaciers. But still the red 
flames at the summit blazed forth sullenly, 
and through the ages the mountain stood thus, 
a peak of fire and snow. 

No human eye beheld this grandeur, there 
was none to mark its fall. How Mount Ma- 
zama came to ruin no one can say, not the most 
learned of scientists. There is mystery here, 
as everywhere in the world’s making. This 
much only we know, that early in the Neocene 
epoch the upper half of the gigantic moun- 
tain, overcome by the very malignancy of its 
heat, disappeared utterly. Whether slowly 
or suddenly, we can but guess. 

Mazama stands now an uncrowned king, 
bereft of diadem of burning gold and cold- 
glittering silver, yet within its heart reposes 
a treasure such as no other in this world—a 
beautiful lake the deepest of all lakes, waters 
the bluest of all blue waters. 

This is Crater Lake. 

Upon the placid mirror-bright surface of 
Crater Lake you may today drift in a boat 
and gaze about at strangely-carved precipitous 
walls that rise in a great unbroken circle, a 
thousand feet high. To drift and dream, 
afloat in the heart of the mightiest volcano! 
A mile and a half above your boat once towered 
the arch of that gigantic peak, a thousand 
thousand years ago. Where now glisten these 
waters supremely blue, glowed once an in- 
ferno of flame. Knowing that he looks upon 
the scene of one of the most titanic of all earth’s 
cataclysms, the beholder of this lake’s strange 
beauty is moved most deeply in imagination; 
for him its grandeur holds intense significance. 

In 1902 the United States Government set 














The Phantom Ship, forever ‘‘at anchor’’ in lovely Crater Lake, whose waters lie within 
the heart of an extinct volcano in southern Oregon 


apart the lake and its setting of imposing peaks 
(in all, 249 square miles) as Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, and every year thousands travel 
to view its manifold wonders. The season 
commences July rst. 

Crater Lake is reached along the line of the 
Southern Pacific “Shasta Route.” One may 
enter the Park either by way of Medford, in 
the Rogue River Valley, or by Weed, Klamath 
Falls and Kirk, in the Klamath Country. 
Many travelers go in one way and return the 
other. Leaving the main line of the “Shasta 
Route” at Medford we travel eighty-one miles 
by comfortable automobile stage over the 
scenic Rogue River Road, arriving at Crater 
Lake Lodge, which occupies a noble site on 
the very rim of the lake. The opposite shore 
is six miles away. Tourists stay overnight in 
the Lodge, or in the tents which cluster near- 
by, but arise in time to see the glorious sun- 
rise, with its miraculous shiftings of color in 
the eastern sky and upon the waters of the 
lake below. 

Those who would go down to these waters 
to fish for the hard-fighting rainbow trout, 
those who would make the circuit of the lake 
by boat or visit Wizard Island, will descend 
the excellent trail which leads to Eagle Cove. 

The remarkable features of the crater’s rim 
are best viewed from a boat. Usually the 
water is placid as a millpond, gleaming as 
though glazed by the sun, and the reflections 
stand out with astounding distinctness. It is 
with an indescribable sensation that one 
floats out over the lake in rowboat or launch 
and begins this voyage of discovery. Above 
tower steep walls, glowing in the sunlight 
with many bright colors, for though the rock 
is mainly gray lava it is mottled and splotched 
with brilliant yellows and reds, markings left 
by the escape of volcanic gases long ago. 

On the southern shore of the lake, east of 
Eagle Cove, rises Vidae Peak, the highest 
point on the rim, 1,958 feet above the water. 
Just beyond towers Dutton Cliff. A few rods 
from the base of this precipice juts a high 
craggy island resembling in outline a sailing- 
vessel of old time. Against the background 
of Dutton Cliff this strange ship-shaped rock 
is sometimes difficult to discern, appearing 
and disappearing most deceptively with at- 
mospheric changes and shiftings of light and 
shadow, and hence it has been well called The 
Phantom Ship. Impregnable as these crags 
appear, a landing can be made and an adven- 


turous climber might scramble up among the 
topsails. 

Rounding Pumice Point the boat glides 
into Steel Bay and then skirts the base of 
Llao Rock, one of the most remarkable sum- 
mits on Crater Lake. The Indians have a 
singular legend concerning this cliff, which 
they believe to be the abode of Llao, a power- 
ful demon who once held sway over these 
mysterious waters. 

South of Llao Rock is Wizard Island, a per- 
fectly preserved cinder cone rising 763 feet 
above the lake. Ages ago it was built up from 
the floor of the crater of Mount Mazama by 
expiring volcanic forces. You may climb up 
the slaggy timbered cone of Wizard Island 
and descend one hundred feet into its crater, 
which is five hundred feet across. The western 
half of the island is an extremely rough lava 
field and in one of its hollows is a dark tarn 
known as the Witches’ Pool, formed by seepage 
from the outer waters. Thus the island is 


“doubly remarkable, for it holds a crater within 


a crater, and a lake within a lake. 

Cutting the wall of the lake, just south of 
Llao Rock, is an outstanding ridge or dike, 
called “The Devil’s Backbone.” Skell Chan- 
nel separates Wizard Island from the main- 
land and upon its western shore rise Hillman 
Peak and The Watchman. Farther south is 
Victor Rock, near Crater Lake Lodge, and 
from its summit is one of the best views to be 
gained in all this wonderful region. Mount 
Thielsen and Diamond Lake are seen beyond 
Crater Lake to the north, Mount Scott towers 
on the east, and the lofty snow-capped sum- 
mits of Mount McLoughlin and Mount Shasta 
on the south. Far below to the southeast 
glisten the Klamath Lakes, and the green 
valley of the Wood River, brilliant in the sum- 
mer sunshine of southern Oregon. 

This whole region is one to delight the heart 
of the mountain-lover. Many trail trips may 
be taken from the Lodge, and the Rim Road, 
which eventually will encircle the lake, affords 
magnificent automobile drives. Southward 
by automobile road are Anna Spring Camp, 
Dewie Canyon, and the remarkable Pinnacles 
in Sand Creek Canyon. All the scenic beauties 
of the vast Cascade Range await the visitor 
to this famous summer pleasure-ground of 
Oregon; and most splendid of them all, a 
wonder among wonders, is that magical 
mirror held up to catch and intensify the blue 
of the sky—Crater Lake. 
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From ones Acai to ‘Gene Schmitz 


(Continued from page 10) 


machinations of self-seeking politicians 
this attitude of the union men resulted in 
the election not only of Schmitz but of 
the entire Union Labor ticket. Organ- 
ized labor at last was on top. It had 
both economic and political control over 
San Francisco. Its goal was achieved. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the horri- 
ble mess the Union Labor party made of 
the job. The results startled the country. 
Instead of raking through the ashes of the 
old graft scandal, let us survey the results 
of labor union activities on the Pacific 
Coast. 


T is the unanimous testimony of his- 

torians and investigators that the 
cfforts of labor to improve its stand- 
ing through organization and_ collec- 
tive bargaining encountered less opposi- 
tion in the Far West than anywhere else 
in the country. Likewise it is an un- 
disputed fact that the necessity for organ- 
ization was smaller west of the Rockies 
than in any other part of the nation. The 
exploitation of women and children never 
was a problem on the Pacific Coast; 
sweatshops did not exist; even in the un- 
organized trades and occupations wages 
always were higher, hours shorter than 
elsewhere. Nor did the unions have to 
fight for the right to organize. From the 
very beginning the Pacific Coast em- 
ployers never questioned this right; for 
fifty years and more there was scarcely 
one employer who refused to deal with 
the representatives of the union, who in- 
sisted upon his undoubted privilege to 
determine conditions of work, hours and 
wages with each individual employee. 

And public sentiment was ever on the 
side of labor, from the day when the Cali- 
fornia legislature more than sixty years 
ago fixed ten hours as the «maximum 
workday, through the Chinese exclusion 
agitation to the present century when the 
San Francisco public, having faith in the 
ambitions of the labor ‘ae, do that the 
labor administration was honest, that the 
charges of graft were a calumny manu- 
factured by the capitalists to discredit 
the unions, reélected Schmitz and his gang 
of unscrupulous grafters. Every factor 
was in favor of the unions, yet what did 
they accomplish in this most favorable 
environment? 

Guided wisely by farsighted leaders, 
blinded neither by the glare of sudden 
success nor condel into reckless fury, the 
precious assets that were the birthright 
of the trade-union movement in the Far 
West might have been conserved and in- 
creased; confidence and good-will between 
employers and employees might have been 
maintained and augmented, both sides 
and the public benefiting thereby. The 
voice of organized labor might ring more 
loudly through the halls of Far Western 
legislatures than it did forty or fifty 
years ago, might be a direct and most 
potent factor in shaping legislation. The 
sympathy of the public for the cause of 
organized labor might have been en- 
hanced, might have a the deciding 
factor in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

Il these most desirable ends were 
possible of accomplishment. Organized 


labor had no organized opposition. Con- 
sistently for sixty years it had the upper 
hand. Did the men at the helm steer a 
course leading toward peace, good-will 
and mutual confidence? Did they pre- 
serve and increase public sympathy? 
Did they endeavor to be guided = the 
beacon light of the common good or did 
they, placing temporary, evanescent ad- 
vantages and crude class interest above 
the welfare of the whole, hurt the cause 
of the man who labors with his hands? 
To put it tersely, does the record show 
that the effort of fifty years has improved 
the position and the esteem of the trade 
unions in the Far West? 

Last fall a manufacturer in the state 
of Washington, a man known for years 
as the best friend of the labor unions in 
his line, suddenly changed his allegiance 
and announced himself a candidate for 
the nomination for the governorship. His 
campaign was short; he had only one 
issue: Teeelenee of the “open shop.” 
On this platform, in a state with strong 
trade-union leanings, he almost obtained 
the nomination, running second in a field 
of five. 

Does this heavy vote for an “open- 
shop” candidate indicate enhanced sym- 
pathy for the cause of organized labor? 


San Francisco still is the stronghold of 


the unions on the Pacific Coast, and one 
of the strongest weapons of the unions is 
the picket line. Last fall the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce initiated an 
ordinance prohibiting picketing. It spon- 
sored the measure openly. As openly the 
full power of the unions was arrayed 
against it. Few observers familiar with 
the far-reaching power of the San Fran- 
cisco unions expected the measure to 
carry; the labor leaders confidently pre- 
dicted its defeat. They fought it with all 
the weapons at their command, yet the 
anti-picketing ordinance was adopted by 
the vote of the people in the country’s 
strongest union town. 

Does that indicate increasing sympathy 
for the cause of the trade unions? 

The wealthiest union in the country 
for many years concentrated its efforts 
and its cash upon the unionization of a 
single plant in Los Angeles. For years 
the California unions have been sending 
men and money into the Angel City, try- 
ing to organize its workers and to intro- 
duce the closed shop. The open shop 
still prevails. 

Does this failure indicate greater 
strength on the part of organized labor? 

Throughout the Far West, from Butte 
to San Diego, from El Paso to Seattle, or- 
ganized labor in recent years has been 
losing ground. ‘Today systematic at- 
tempts are being made everywhere in the 
Far West to curb labor-union domina- 
tion, to introduce the open shop in dis- 
tricts and trades where this issue has not 
been raised for decades. 

Why this general, widespread antago- 
nism toward organizations which once 
upon a time enjoyed the confidence and 
good will of all classes? 

In succeeding articles the reasons for 
this antagonism, for the savage bitterness 
and hatred entering into latter-day in- 
dustrial disputes, will be set forth. 
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The Confession of a German- 
American 


(Continued from page 16) 


I have no fault to find with American 
condemnation of Germany. If President 
Wilson had _ protested energetically 
against this invasion, the justice of his 
cause would have left me mute. In those 
early days of the war I was not strongly 
partisan. The ghastly business sickened 
me. To my mind Europe had been seized 
by an epileptic fit. It seemed to me that 
the nations of the Old World, having 
played a crooked gambling game with 
other people’s possessions as the stake, 
had done the expected. Someone had 
reached for his gun, whereupon all started 
shooting. So far as I could see, there was 
no more sense in the European slaughter 
than there is in a cutting or shooting 
scrape in a gambling house. I was sin- 
cerely glad that I was in the sanity of the 
United States, far removed from the 
bloody passions of the slaughter. Seeing 
men by the thousand offer their lives to 
the Kaiser through the German consuls 
I wondered what queer kind of reasoning 
impelled them to volunteer as cannon 
fodder in the most futile, baseless war of 
modern history. 

The thing that got on my nerves, that 
aroused partisanship and bitterness, was 
not American denunciation of Germany. 
So much of it was based on indisputable 
facts that resentment became almost im- 
possible. Let the Kaiser do his own jus- 
tifying. I might point out mitigating cir- 
cumstances, but I would not and could 
not deny the guilt. Yet I grew bitter and 
pugnacious, and the thing that aroused 
my pugnacity was the universal deifica- 
tion of the self-sanctified, self-anointed 
champions of democracy and defenders 
of small nations. 


O this day I cannot understand how 

any non-belligerent in his right 
senses, with the pages of history before 
him, with the ethnological and political 
map of the world before his eyes, can for 
a moment believe that any country on 
either side is fighting for anything except 
what its government considers its own 
interests. Look them over, one by one. 
Germany grabbed a slice of China, tried 
to Teutonize its Poles, handled the Alsa- 
tians with a monumentally dense, brutal 
stupidity. Austria oppressed the Bohe- 
mians, Hungary the Jugo-Slavs. Bulgaria 
and Turkey need no special mention; 
their crimes are too obvious. Even Bel- 
gium was guilty of unspeakable atrocities 
in the Congo Basin. England, with Ire- 
land banging on its back door and the 
memory of the Boer concentration camps 
barely cooling, with the Opium War and 
the rape of Persia peering through the 
window, coolly scooped Egypt into its net 
and added a few batteries to the fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar, stolen from Spain. 


France vindicated the sacred principle of 
nationality with wholesale executions in 
Assam and drove another rivet into 
Morocco’s chain. Italy had her hands so 
full in Tripoli that she did not renew her 
attempted benevolent assimilation of 
Abyssinia. Is it necessary to analyze the 
motives of those champions of democracy 
and defenders of small nations, the Czar 
and the Mikado? Is it, now? 

A sordid, bloody mess, without rhyme, 
reason or justification it seemed to me, 
with neither side worthy of unqualified 
sympathy or deserving the support of the 
United States. I have not changed my 
opinion to this day. I have no wish to 
justify Germany’s acts and policies, nor 
do I hope to convert the United States 
into an ally of the Kaiser, but I do become 
bitterly partisan when Germany, to speak 
colloquially, is made the goat and her 
foes are depicted as knights in shining 
armor sacrificing blood, life and treasure 
unselfishly to rescue injured innocence. It 
is my constitutional right to use all means 
in my power to bring these views to the 
attention of the men who shape the course 
of the United States, to the end that my 
adopted country may be kept out of the 
maelstrom engulfing half the world. 


A™ I disloyal, am I a traitor, do I de- 

serve official rebuke and _ editorial 
denunciation for this stand? Thousands 
of native Americans have urged these 
views, thousands of native Americans 

from the humblest walks of life to the 
halls of Congress are openly and with 
determination opposing the war trumpets 
tooted industriously by the element that 
would make of the United States an active 
ally of England and Russia, but their 
loyalty is never doubted. Mine is— 
because I am a second-class American 
citizen. 

For many years I reacted to the com- 
mon stimuli of American patriotism as 
instinctively, as wholeheartedly as any 
nation. Beneath the spreading foliage of 
Americanism my German origin disap- 
peared out of sight. The completeness of 
this Americanization became apparent at 
the outbreak of the war when I was able, 
without effort, to step back and view the 
holocaust objectively, as something that 
had no more to do with me and mine than 
the Russo-British partition of Persia. Of 
course my sympathies were with Ger- 
many, but not for a single moment did I 
expect or desire American support in any 
form for the Kaiser’s cause. I was pro- 
foundly grateful to be a citizen in a coun- 
try that had no part, no interest in the 
periodic homicidal waves that have swept 
across Europe since the dawn of history, 
and I agreed heartily with President Wil- 
son’s neutrality proclamation. It seemed 
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to me that the United States, its national 
trunk nourished by roots extending to 
every square mile of European soil, had a 
peculiar internal as well as external inter- 
est in the preservation of an unbiased, 
impartial neutrality. 

When this neutrality began to warp, 
when it became apparent that American 
neutrality was passive against infractions 
by the Allies and active against German 
violations, I felt hurt and injured, but I 
did not become bitterly partisan until the 
hyphen was flung into my teeth, until I 
was told officially and unofficially that 
my particular citizenship did not include 
the right to be heard 1 in the determination 
of the country’s foreign policy. 

Now, on the threshold of open hostili- 
ties between the two countries, the bitter- 
ness is growing. I cannot understand a 
neutrality which allows one set of bellig- 
erents openly and continuously to flaunt 
American rights without action of any 
kind, which allows invasion of American 
soil, murder of American citizens on 
American territory without punishing the 
murderers, but which is ready to go to 
war if an American goes down to his death 
with the ammunition ship flying the flag 
of a power that is persistently violating 
American rights. My Teutonic brain 
cannot understand the reasoning behind 
this attitude except on the theory that 
American neutrality is an unconscious 
sham, that the interpretation of this neu- 
trality is swayed by the sympathies of the 
majority. Yet my Teutonic mind is not 
blind enough to overlook the fact that the 
sinking of an American ship without 
warning is an indefensible crime unjusti- 
fiable even on the grounds of military 
necessity. 

What am I going to do when the storm 
breaks? 

I am not going out to blow up powder 
factories, to dynamite bridges or tunnels. 
But neither am I going to rush to the 
nearest recruiting office to volunteer. 
When the German-American National 
Alliance, a few days after the break with 
Germany, hastily assembled, fervently 
protested its undying, undivided loy alty 
to the United States and promised to raise 
regiments of German-American volun- 
teers in case of war, I had to smile at the 
fervid expressions of these hyphenated 
gentlemen’s holy patriotic zeal. Ten days 
before the meeting they celebrated the 
Kaiser’s birthday anniversary, sang “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” and denounced Per- 
fidious Albion in seven keys; now they are 
ready to crawl to Canossa, to fight along- 
side of the Tommies and the poilu against 
their own brothers. The spectacle would 
make an alligator shed tears of loyal joy. 

I do not agree with the sentiments of 
the delegates to the German-American 
National Alliance. I do not want to fight, 
be the foe Germany, England or Japan 
—unless there is a clear-cut, unmistakable, 
unprovoked invasion of the United States 
or an infringement of the nation’s vital 
rights that cannot be settled by other 
means. I am not a coward, but | cannot 
be stampeded into a war that can be 
avoided. If war with Germany comes 
because an American citizen is lost in the 
sinking of a British ship, I shall take no 
part in it except to lend my efforts to any 
movement for the restoration of peace. | 
shall not enlist; if I am drafted into the 
army by compulsion, I shall adopt the 
attitude of the British conscientious 


objectors and go to jail or to death rather 
than take up arms. But | shall also do 
nothing in any way to hinder military 
movements or operations, nor would I[ 
dream of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. ‘The Kaiser’s militaristic clique 
and its works are just as repugnant to me 
as the same imperialistic element in the 
United States. The United States has 
nothing to fear from my presence. There 
is no more danger of my giving aid to the 
enemy than there is a chance of having 
Senator Lodge command a German sub- 
marine. Yet I must also confess that my 
presence will not strengthen the military 
power of the United States. 


HIS is my individual attitude in rela- 

tion to the conflict that seems in- 
evitable. What the attitude of the mass 
of German-Americans will be I cannot 
say. Yet I believe that the same mental 
and emotional reactions that swayed me 
will also sway them. ‘There may be 
fanatics who will actively endeavor to 
block military movements, but their 
number will be infinitesimal and the dam- 
age they can do will be all out of propor- 
tion to the outburst of indignation they 
will cause. I am afraid, though, that the 
acts of these fanatics will have far more 
important results than American military 
measures. 

I am afraid of internal disturbances. 
I am afraid that the acts of German sym- 
pathizers will kindle the flame of hatred, 
will cause the charge of treason and dis- 
loyalty to be widely believed, will lead to 
flaring headlines, incendiary speeches 
and probably to mob violence directed 
indiscriminately against German-Ameri- 
cans, to measures that will bring about 
deep racial cracks in the structure of the 
nation. In writing frankly, openly, hold- 
ing back nothing, I have been actuated 
not by a desire to make converts for the 
Kaiser’s cause—it would be a foolish 
effort at this stage—but to make clear the 
viewpoint of a German-American, to lay 
bare the psychology of the hyphenated 
soul hoping that through such a statement 
the internal consequences of the coming 
conflict might be slightly mitigated. 

To my mind the one solution of the 
German-American problem, war or no 
war, is to forget the existence of the 
hyphen, to give to the opinion of ail 
citizens regardless of racial origin equal 
weight in a// national affairs. 





Beauties and Their Beasts 


(Continued from page 39) 


his own scenarios, directing and acting 
them, and there’s always at least one dead 
fish after a fight. 

The Wallace Reids own a collection 
that includes Wrinkles, Midget, Amber 
et al., a dog in the hospital and two cats 
that retused to pose for SUNSET. 

Little Jackie Saunders divides her 
affections between Jacky Balboa Jr., the 
studio burro and a cageful of birds at 
home, her favorite being a big green Polly 
that feasts upon La France roses in prefer- 
ence to crackers. 

Baby Marie Osbourne, littlest of all 
the stars, lives in an apartment and so 
must content herself with nature-faking 
in the guise of a Teddy-bear. 
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Boston Garter 


Makes your socks fit like a glove. It 
prevents unsightly wrinkles and keeps the 
ankles trim all day. Get the “Boston” 

and enjoy garter-luxury. Itgivesthe most 
comfortable security—the longest service 


and costs no more. 
At stores everywhere, 25c—35c—50c. 
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Farm Lands 


Agents Wanted 





A Little Farm Complete for $350. With 
comfortable little bungalow, live stock, flock of 
chickens, poultry house and set of implements. 
Ready to move into and go to work. Only ten of 
these ready-made little farms available on Little 
Planters Colony at Richland Heights in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Write quick for full de- 
scription and easy terms of yment. F. H. - 
Baume, A. & I. Agt., N. & . Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





Beans, Potatoes, Onions. In the course of m 
business of making appraisements of Farm 
have inside information reg: ng a piece of re- 
claimed river bottom silt which can be bought right 
and on terms. No irrigation has ever been required 
to mature first class bean crops on this property. 
Government Test. It produ as much as 35 sacks 
to the acre last season. For further information write 
Appraiser, Box 23, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 





Free Government Lands—Our official 112 
page book “Vacant Government Lands”’ lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U.S. Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured ee. 1916 

iagrams and Tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co. (Dept 96), 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Alfalfa lands in Artesian well district, 
Antelope Valley, Los Angeles county, $40 an acre; 
improved ranches for sale. Ideal conditions for 
growing alfalfa, grains, milo, sugar ts, pears 
apples, garden produce; Golrying, hog raising and 

ultry. We are developers. riteus R&L 

nch, Dept. 8S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Home Seekers, Attention! Dandy seven acre 
home, near prosperous railroad, towns and markets. 
Irrigation from, Roosevelt Dam. Soil rich; will 
= on from dates or cotton to alfalfa. 

nquire Box 412, Mesa, Ariz. 














Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee 
sketch or model for search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Returned. Send 








Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 

ions” and “Patent Buyers." Randolph & Co., 











Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U. 8. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Man or Woman to travel for old-established 
firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
D. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bidg. 


Agents. 








Unemployed men and women can easily 
make $5aday. No talking or experience necessary. 
Particulars and samples, 5c. obert W. Kohser 
Co., North Manchester, Indiana. 


Help W. itll 


The way to get a government job is through 
the Washington Civil Service School. We prepare 
you and you get a position or we guarantee to refund 
— money. Write to Earl Hopkins, -: President, 

Washington, D. C., for Book FK914, telling about 
292,296 government positions with lifetime em- 
ployment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 














$150.00 Salary for 60 Days’ Work paid woman 
or man in each town to distribute Free circulars, and 
take orders for non-alcoholic White Ribbon Con- 
centrated Flavoring. Big demand, steadily in- 
Seeeeins. J. 8. Ziegler Co., 9H E. Harrison St., 
‘hicago. 








Old Coins Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 'e- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Motton Pictures, Short Stortes, etc. 


Wanted— Your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
Etc. We accept them in Any form—correct Free—sell 
on commission. Big Rewards! Make money. Write 
us Now! Writer's Service, 37 Main, Auburn. N. Y. 




















Miscellaneous 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. Ill- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








th 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 

F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are Writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 


I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Ingrowing Toe Nail Sapmonce immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic _— 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Cash pets for butterflies, Insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, descri 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal 








DOLLAR 


A LINE 





TheClassified Advertising columns of Sunset offera cheap, effective 
means for reaching Sunset’s thousands of readers. The rate for 
announcements in this department is $1.00 per line each insertion. 
Check should accompany order. Send for booklet “The Evidence.” 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











—dnd save money. By our method 
you can build as big or as little a 
house as you want and get the max- 


imum of beauty and practicability. 
All you need is Common Sense 
and a Hammer. 

We send you all the material, ready-cut, 
bundled and numbered. 





Interesting 
Westerners 


(Continued from page 42) 


thing to the boyish imagination, so under 
its spell was the youthful Lomax, that he 
was never afterward quite able to shake 
off the glamour; the songs of the cowboys 
stuck in his memory, and when he went 
to college his mates would often find him 
humming the swinging tunes of the trail 
and round-up and the lullaby tunes that 
the cowboy would croon through the 
watches of a rainy night as he paced 
back and forth at the outskirts of the 
restless herd. The result has been that 
John A. Lomax, when the opportunity 
came, went about celebrating the heroes 
of his boyhood by rescuing their songs 
from threatened oblivion and preserving 
them for those who can know the cowboy 
only as a tradition. His book of “Cow- 
boy Songs” was the first tangible fruit of 
his endeavors in this direction. 

But that was only a beginning. The 
quest has been extended to all parts of the 
country and takes in the songs of the folk 
in general—the lispings of men, wherever 
found, who lived isolated lives in the open, 
under more or less primitive and hard 
conditions; weather-beaten men, pioneers, 
fighters. For the ballad makers have 
been of this stripe. Lomax is doing for 
the near-ballads of America what one 
Percy did for the ballad literature of 
Britain. Harvard University gave him 
a traveling fellowship for the purpose. 
That was eight or ten years ago. 

He has reduced to writing a thousand 
typewritten pages or so of the fugitive 
authorless epics and lyrics of America’s 
untutored singers. For the most part the 
search has been an active one, taking the 
searcher to ranch houses and round-ups 
and camps in widely separated sections. 
Lomax’s rule has been to go to the places 
where the songs are current. any 
nights he has sat around the chuck- 
_-wagon and camp-fire listening to the 
songs as sung or recited by the cowboys 
themselves. On occasion he would spend 
half a day in the rear of a saloon taking 
down the outpourings of a_ bibulous 
bronco buster. To record the music he 
often employed a graphophone. 

The cowboy ts fast becoming a memory. 
What a hazy memory it would shortly 
have been had it not happened that some 
one loved the picturesque fellow sufh- 
ciently to save the portrait of him that is 
afforded by his own artless rhymes! 

The search for the songs of the lumber- 
man, inland sailor, railroader, soldier, 
miner and negro has proceeded far, and 


Maine and Michigan, the Great Lakes, 
the mining camps of the West, and vari- 
ous sections of the South. 

Victor E. Martin. 


has taken the collector to the woods of 
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In every layer of fabric,in every bit of 
rubber— permeating the entire casing! 
No wonder Savage Tires average so 
much greater mileage. 

Savage Tires are built to give mileage first, then 
road comfort and complete satisfaction —they are 
not made to sell at a price. And yet Savages cost 
no more than ordinary casings. 

Sold through our own distributors. We put the 
middleman’s profit into extra quality —““Heap big 
mileage!” Watch for the red Savage sign. 


SAVAGE 


TIRES 


Heap big mileage! 
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THE SAVAGE TIRE CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Stores: 

1125-29 Van Ness Avenue 
700 W. 7th Street 
936 Second Street 


San Francisco - - - - - - - 
Los Angeles- - - - - - - - - = 7 
San Diego - - - - - = - °c °° 
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Roadster: 
$1725 





Note, by the seating dimensions in 
inches given above, that the » est 
of roadsters is likewise the roomiest/ 


Haynes “‘Light Six’’—Open Cars 


Five-passenger Touring Car : $1595 
Four-passenger Roadster : - 1725 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - 1725 
Closed Cars 
Five-Passenger Sedan : - $2260 
Seven-Passenger Sedan : . 2390 


Wire Wheels Extra F. O. B, Kokomo 


24th Successful Year 
(1893-1917) 


CAmerica’s Greatest Light Twelve” 


She Stettiest Roadster in America 


the backs and sides, supported by thin flat springs. 


Carrying spaces beneath all seats. A large rear compart- 
Demountable tops (extra). 


S| 
= |} 
“Six-footers” find spacious havens for lengthy limbs in 5 || 
this, the roomiest of four-passenger roadsters. | | 
The broad aisle-way between the comfortable club-chairs E } IE 
in front relieves stouter folks of all inconvenience. 4) 1 
-” : S| |e 
A chummy roadster—yet not over-chummy. Built upon a | | E 
seven-passenger touring chassis of 127-in. wheelbase. hl 
Deep, yielding upholstery. Big, comfortabie rolls over 5 | | 
| 


ment for suitcases. 

All late mechanical improvements. And yet, in power-plant and 
principal structure, basically the same as Haynes cars which 
over 15,000 motorists, during the past three years, have 
driven in excess of 100,000,000 miles. 

Lowest cost per mile on “gas,” oil, tires and repairs, of any com- 
parable cars. Owners records prove it. Long life a certainty. 
A model which will never grow passe. 

Early inspection, and prompt ordering, urgently recommended! 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
47 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 






















“Light Twelve” 
Roadster: 
$2225 
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Haynes “Light Twelve’’—Open Cars 








: Catalog of Haynes “Light = 
= Six” and “Light Twelve 
= models—with name of neare 


= representative——on request. 


= Five-passenger Touring Car - $2095 

= Four-passenger Roadster - - 2225 

Seven-passenger Touring Car - 2225 
Closed Cars 













= Five-PassengerSedan_ - - $2760 
= Seven-Passenger Sedan 2890 











Wire Wheels Included F.O. B. Kokomo 
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Symbols of Security 


HEN the motorin3, world wants free- 

dom from every form of tire trouble 
it looks with confidence to the Firestone 
Non-Skid Tire, the Colossus of Roads. 
There is confidence in its safe, sure hold 
on any road, in any season. There is 
confidence in the resilient stren§th and 
mileage values in every Firestone Tire. 
Above all, there is confidence in the 
quality on which the organization was 
built and in the Firestone name behind 
it, a symbol of security the world over. 


FIRESTONE TIRE& RUBBER CO., AKRON,O, 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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